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When summer 


i Som porch, of course, is an important part of 
the house in warm weather. A few com- 
fortable chairs and a bright Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug will make it a charming out-door living room. 
\n inviting pot for a friendly chat just the 
place to do that bit of sewing or read the books 
everyone is talking about. 

Neither sun, rain nor sea water can ever harm 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. Dust and sand can’t 
sink into them. The wind won't ruffle their edges, 
for these rugs lie flat without any fastening. All 


’ , ° . 5 
the attention they ever need 1s simple mopping. 


Chey aire almost ho work at all to keep spotless. 


Kor roe 


appropriate patte rns 


(ONG 


mms inside the house, there are many 


dainty florals for bedrooms, 
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ty, THis 
smart, r) 
Desi an in 
\) Rug N 


breezes coax you out-of-doors— 


neat tiles for the kitchen and rich Orientals for 
the living room. Ey ery one is the creation of a 
master rug designer. Sizes range from handy mats 


up to nine by fifteen feet room sizes. 


What the Gold Seal stands for— 
Gold Seal 


ld Seal Rug stands 


More than a mere symbol——the 
pasted on every genuine G 
sponsor for all those qualities the buyer must 
take on trust. The Gold Seal is your positive 
assurance of floor-covering satisfaction. If you 
wish to get full value for every cent you spend, 
don't fail to look for the Gold Seal. 


CoNGOLEUM-N AIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas Cit in Franc , 
Adanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
Jn Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montrea 
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" THINK one ot the 
things that mak 
California such a 


lovely land is that al 
most every home yo 
pass beckons to you 
frantically and at th 
top of its voice call 
“Come in!” And tl 
friendliest smiles in Ca 
fornia are in the garde 
with their waving ba 
ners of color As yo 
lrive around in_ the 
mornings you see tho 
ands of women wit! 
trowel in hand = and 
heavy aprons on, going 
about loving these thing 
into growth, You se 
corps of men busily 
work pruning and trim 
ming and watering, and 
all along the way 3 

ee the brown faces ol 
the little Japane e gal 
deners on the ground 
of men and women wl } 
like a Japanese touch i 
their gardens. 

Los Angeles has one 
garden to me  lovelier 
than any other. There 
i white Colonial house 
and it stands well back 
na lot that runs through 
from street to street 
which means not one 
lot, but several. Thi 
house has a brick walk, | 
1 mossy brick walk, lead 
ing from the front door 








} goes to Europe to wait 





untii the place that he 
is going to call home is 
| completed for him. No 
wonder home and home 
ties are held so lightly 
by many of them, when 
they don’t really know 
what they are going to 
have until the architect 
shows them what he ‘has 
done; when they don’t 
really know what is go- 
ing to be in it until a 
decorator finishes per- 
fectly wonderful concep- 
tions of his or her in- 
dividuality and _— steps 
back and asks that it be 
i} accepted as an emanation 
of the personality of the 
owner. 

And here is a story 
that illustrates what may 
happen when architect 
and owner do not think 

things out together. The 
} decorator’s story was 
that a certain rich man 
of Los Angeles, a man 
who is known wherever 
the English language is 
spoken and pictures are 
shown, decided to sur- 
prise his wile with a 
new home, and so he 
bought a wonderful lo- 
cation and an architect 
built him a wonderful 
house, and then decora- 
tors were called in, and 
| I haven’t a doubt but 

















down to the front gate, 





when they finished the 





ind in the whole of the 


front yard there isn't one Tne Frienpiit 


pear of grass. Either 
ide of that front walk 
just a world of 
flowers; hollyhocks and 
taller things at the outer edges and then sloping 
lown to the height of delphiniums and snap 
lragons and spreading out here and there in beds 
of such pansies as can only be seen in California 
Color and color! Strokes and swipes and jumbled 
masses of color! Such a color interpretation in 
flowers as I never before have seen! And behind 
this house where lavender and white wistaria 
climbs over the veranda, there is a big, walled 
garden hedged in by every shrub and tree that 
will grow in California, and here there is a world 
of grass and there are fountains and there are 
brooks of running water and quaint little bridge 
crossing them. I'd like to give the name and the 
number of this garden, but its owner might not 
like it and the undue publicity might carry to it 
a host of people who wouldn’t be content to 
tand on the outside and worship silently as I do 
It isn’t by any manner of means a great million 
tire pile; it is a home 
Probably not more than three or four peopl 
ive in the house. But I think God Himself would 
1y that this is a house with a smiling face, with 
1 welcoming face, and that this garden is the 
biggest, brightest, fairest advertisement all Cali 
fornia could have of what individuals can do in 
the matter of self-expression. Every time I go 
riding I stop at this garden and watch it change 
vith the seasons, and I love it almost as dearly 
is I will ever love my own. My own will be so very 
lifferent; just a little flame of Indian Warrior, the 
brigiit eves of the Owl’s Clover, and rocks and steep 
laces, the tall plumes of yucca and the low lace of 


GARDENS 


BY- 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
SHIRLEY KITE 


Give me a few years and I will guarantee to 
make my little mountain say to all and sundry, 
“My name is ‘‘Floraves,’’ because ‘‘Flora’’ 
means flowers and ‘‘Aves’’ means birds, and 
this little mountain is going to be my individ- 
ual offering to the birds and flowers of Cali- 
fornia. In it I am going to live and love the 
birds and flowers, and love my children, and 
love my work, and love my neighbors; and over 
and above everything else, I am going to love 
the God who gave me life and the privilege 
of expressing my individuality. 


Love-in-the-Mist.” All the wild things growing \n Excerpt From Gene Srratron-Porter’s 
where they belong and where they love to be \ LE On Tus Pace 
Over six acres of mountain I couldn't ever 
spread such a picture as this Los Angeles spreads 
to the world, but give me a few years and I will 
uarantee to make my little mountain say to all 
ind sundry, “My name is ‘Floraves,’”’ because 
Flora” means flowers and “Aves"” means birds, 
ind this little mountain is going to be my individ 
ial offering to the birds and flowers of California 
In it 1 am going to live and love the birds and 
lowers, and love my children, and love my work, 
ind love my neighbors; and over and above everything els¢ roundings that smile an invitation to all the world at large 


l am going to love the God who gave me life and the chance to come in and rest; to see how really beautiful even the 


to work and the privilege of expressing my individuality 

T am going to be thankful for every man and wom: 
oniy in California, but in every state of the Union, 
manages to evolve a house with a welcoming face 


tiniest place can be made to appear. 


in not One of the things I never can understand in this world is 


who the man or woman who buys a location and hires an archi- 


and sur- tect and tells him how much money he may spend, and then 


dray 


place was in absolutely 


> Smites In Catrrornra Are IN Tue Garpens With Tuerr Wavinc Banners Or Cotor good taste; perfect pic- 


tures lovingly and care- 
fully studied out; beauti- 
ful views and vistas and 
lovely color schemes. 

There isn’t a doubt that it was perfectly won- 
derful. On Saturday, with a last loving touch, 
the decorators stepped back and on Sunday the 
unsuspecting wife and a little brood of unsus- 
pecting children who had been brought up in the 
open, to ride and to shoot and to do all sorts of 
stunts, to live and to love very like healthy little 
animals, to play hard and each to develop its 
individual traits, on Sunday morning this mother 
and these children were transported to this won- 
derful fairyland and set down and told it was 
home. And Sunday night the first dinner party 
occurred and a few friends came in and the 
decorators were among the guests, and I gathered 
from the decorators’ side of the story that there 
probably never were a pair of more disgruntled 
decorators. It is very likely only one family in 
the world could produce the havoc that occurred 
between a ten o’clock arrival in the morning and 
six o’clock dinner at night. 

So the first story I heard about this house was 
the decorators’ story, and if it wasn’t punctuated 
with tears it was because indignation was too 
high to dissolve in tears and disappointment was 
too deep. 

Then about three months later I met the wife 
who was expected to occupy this beautiful home, 
and I heard how the ground had been purchased 
and the house built and furnished without her 
knowledge or consent because it was to be a sur- 
prise and a wonderful gift for her. Then I heard 
how she was led to it and how she was expected 
to go wild over it, when there wasn’t a thing in 


‘it to suit her comfort or convenience; how she 


was expected to drop everything she’d ever had 
and accustom herself to something quite different. 
And I heard about what a shock it was to her and 
how terribly difficult was the day on which she 
was expected to smile straight through, and she 
couldn’t turn around and find one chair that 
suited her curves, one view that was familiar to 
her, one thing that contributed to her individual 
taste. 

I heard how the Sunday was lived through and 
the Monday morning dawned upon which a big 


was sent back home to get furniture; and I heard 


about how things were pushed around and changed and 
altered and the familiar pieces were brought in, and about 
how, after quite a struggle, something of comfort and con- 
venience had been evolved. And as I listened to the wife’s 


side of the story, I truly didn’t know 


[Turn to page 83] 
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C Food .. the pleasure of our palates 





¢ Food .. the trouble-maker for our teeth 


and gums! 





















































DELICIOUS dinner at an attractive restaurant— 

a dainty luncheon at home. How enjoyable the) 

are, how much a part of our lives! Yet dentists point 

to our modern soft food as utterly unsuited to suppl) 
the stimulation our gums and teeth need so much. 


IPANA Tooth Paste ‘+. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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S we gather round a festive board to 
Pet a delicious dinner, with its 
succulent viands, its creamy sauces and 
its soft desserts, few of us give a thought 
to anything but taste—the physical pleas- 
ure of eating! 


And yet these same dinners that *‘melt 
in the mouth,” are the cause of most of 
the troubles that beset our gums and our 
teeth. And the dentists point out that 
luscious food is directly responsible for 
the alarming increase in those stubborn 
gum diseases, so difficult to combat—so 
slow to cure. 


Under this modern regime of soft food 
the gums are cheated of the stimulation 
they need to keep them in perfect health. 
Rough, fibrous foods, nature’s own stim- 
ulant for our gums and teeth, are prac- 
tically absent from our diet. 


And this stimulation, the dentists tell 
us with emphasis, must be restored, if 
our gums are to be firm and healthy, 
instead of dormant and weak—the prey 
to many kinds of troubles. 


How gum massage counteracts the 


damage soft food does 


Your dentist would explain it about like 
this: Through lack of exercise, the cir- 
culation within the gum structure slows 
down. The tissues grow flaccid and ten- 
der—sometimes they bleed. To restore 
the mechanical stimulation not given by 
food, is vital to the health of the entire 
oral cavity. 

So, very logically, the dentists are urg- 
ing gum massage with the tooth brush to 
quicken the flow of fresh blood through 
the tiny capillaries that nourish the 
gums. And thousands of den- 
tists, to whom our professional 
men have demonstrated Ipana 
Tooth Paste, recommend that 
the massage be done with 
Ipana, at the time of the regular ak 
cleaning with Ipana and the 
tooth brush. 












Dept. E-66, 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to Cover par 
tially the cost of packing and mailing 


This massage with Ipana will bring 
about a healthy flow of clean blood with- 
in the gum walls. And because of Ipana’s 
ziratol content it will make the gums 
more resistant to the onset of disease. 
Ziratol has been used for years by den- 
tists in their practice, to restore tone to 
the gums and to allay bleeding. 


Many dentists are advising 
the use of Ipana 


Ask your own dentist about Ipana. He 
probably will vouch for its benefits. In 
fact it was by professional recommenda- 
tion that Ipana first became known. 


So, if you are ever troubled with tender 
gums—if your tooth brush ever ‘‘shows 

ink,’’ start to use Ipana immediately. 
Simply massage the gums gently with the 
brush after the usual brushing with 
Ipana. If at first the gums are very ten- 
der, begin by doing it with the finger. 


Your gums will grow firm, your teeth 
more brilliant, and you will be delighted 
with Ipana’s fresh flavor. And even if 
your gums never bother you, remember 
that Ipana will help you to keep them in 
perfect health! 


Switch to Ipana for a full month! 


The coupon below offers a ten-day tube. 
Send for it if you wish. The trial will 
enable you to sample Ipana’s taste and 
prove its cleaning power. But when the 
health of the gums and teeth is concerned, 
your dentist will tell you that persistence 
is of first importance. 

So, next time you are at your drug: 
gist’s get a full-sized tube. It will last for 
more than one hundred brushings. And 
while you are using Ipana, you 
will enjoy a new oral cleanli- 
ness, your teeth will become 
more brilliant, and your gums 
will be started on the way to 
soundness and health. 


Even though your gums bother 
you seldom or never, start 
your use of Ipana today. For 
the best time to fight gum 
troubles is before they start. 


—— 


73, West St. New York, N. Y 
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and span in spotless duck, 


as a ship-shape tar shou/d be! 


I. was a handsome sturdy young 
ster and SO Gaz, lingly res plendent 


in such a very 


determined to discover just what kind 


her used. 


white salon sult that we 


of laundry soap his mot 


| 


Mrs. Brooks* was a little surprised 


at our visit, but cordial in aq 
ant way. Ihe house was darling 


ulet, pleas- 
crisp 
white curtains everywhere, a spacious 
living-room with soft rugs, many books, 


and a wide fireplace. 


<All my clothes are just as white as 
rank’s suit,” she assured us. “Ever 
since I discovered P and G nine years 
ago, I’ve had marvelously white clothes, 
with practically no rubbing. P and G 
is the guickest soap | have ever used 

yet it is absolutely safe for colors. 
I always wash this in P and G”’’—1i1ndi 
cating an attractive embroidered linen 


*Nor } 


The largest-selling 
laundry soap in 
cAmerica 


[Chere is no mvstery 
about the supremacy 
of P and G it is 


simply a better soap. 











teble runner—‘“and the colors always 


look new.” 


“lo you use P and G only for laun 


dry°” we in juired., 


“No, indeed—for kitchen linoleum, 
bathroom tiling, windows and woodwork 
all over the house. You see,” she smiled, 
“I’m a P and G enthusiast.” 


Does it seem remarkable to you that 
one soap has so many millions of enthu- 
siastic users? Well, if you want to know 
why, just try it. In hot water or cold 
hard, soft, or lukewarm, P and G does 
beautitul work. It saves hard rubbing 
and frequent boiling. And it is safe for 
colors and fabrics. Of course, it is the 
largest-selling laundry soap in America! 
Shouldn't it be helping you with your 
work too? 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


<A laundry hint 
from Mrs. Brooks 


““My linens are always so 
snowy after being laun- 
dered in P and G that I 
am careful to keep them 
so. | never put them away 
warm —but'air them first. 
I put the fresh linens on 
the bottom of the pile— 
because I always use them 
from the top. This keeps 
my stock moving. Other- 
wise, certain pieces would 
grow old-looking from 
neglect, while others 
would get undue wear.” 
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Tue CLotHEes-Room 


UDY STANLEY is a 

dear little thing,’ every- 

one would volunteer, 

“but—” here followed 
a significant pause. 

“But she is not the girl 
Bill Dudley thinks she is— 
and Bill is so reliable,” 
would be Dinky  Bur- 
roughs’ indictment. 

Dinky, whose costumes 
and untrimmed hats might 
have been designed by the 
Radcliffe faculty, was Bill’s 
partner in the Dudley- 
Burroughs Realty Com- 
pany. She was interested 
in Judy only because Bill 
loved her. 

“But she is a two-faced 


Door Orpenev Asruprty ANnp Bitt, Teartinc Tue HAnpkKercnuier From His Eyes, Sroop Brerore Tut 


THE DEAR LITTLE THING 


A long and fascinating novelette complete in this issue by 
the author of “A Woman’s Woman” and “ Up and Coming” 


uw ow 
xs 


22 BY NALBRO BARTLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. MITCHELL 


What are the finest qualities of womanhood? Many of us would reply: 
sincerity, frankness and honesty. Yet here is pictured a woman who was 
neither sincere nor frank nor honest, but whom we come to love since, as 
the French say, to understand all is to forgive all. And we do come to 
understand—and so to forgive—this tantalizing Judy Stanley, for from 
her soul Mrs. Bartley strips cover after cover—much as one peels an 
onion—until at last the woman herself is completely revealed. You are 
certain to agree with us that this is an intriguing and seductive novelette 
—one you will want to read, think over, and discuss with your friends. 
It represents the high-water mark of Mrs. Bartley’s writing. 


ASTONISHED Crowpb 


No one suspected that 
the dear little thing had 
her own worst moments— 
least of all Bill. If she re- 
fused to see him, he cred- 
ited it to the rush of trade 
at Judy’s gift shop—that 
fashionable bay-window in 
Miss Burtis’ boarding 
house. Never that Judy 
was failing gloriously in 
trying to discipline her 
chameleon-like soul. 

Even before she came to 
Randolph to share the 
lonely splendor of her 
grandfather’s house, Judy 
believed that she must 
seem to agree with every- 
one or else she would 





little doll!” This from Ella Dudley, Bill’s half-sister, who 
had brought him up by hand. Ella was a formidable, thin- 
lipped person, given to afternoon card clubs and who insisted 
most emphatically that she just loved to do the washing. 


have no “luck.” Yet she had been serious when she would 
tell Bill Dudley, who lived in a cottage at the rear of her 
grandfather’s gardens: 

“You will be a great man and live in a bigger house than 








amend tipen 





a ct ervative spot where men read the new 
ndolph wa 
ta g to itself. It was proud of its motley foreig 
displa a sore toe. It was proud of Bill Dudk 
because he once lived in an alley but now drove a six cyl 
der and was engaged to Judy Stanley. Bill deserved all 
Incidentally, Bill craved pancakes for break 
fast, wore unadulterated red necktie and liked the “Marcel 
oeden Soldiers.” His was single track mind 
apply ! 


Randolph was proud of the stagnating 


a direct, 
psvcho-analysts need not 
Hartzell n 
; Hartzell, no matter if he was breakir 
double chin. It tried to be proud of Judy’ 
had been a 

sheep, mar 


illions, 
even of Ru 
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father, w 


round 
second 
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brilliant black 


riedtoa bea itiful coquette 





ne! I was going to try to get its aura but that word 
banishes everything esoteric,” replacing the doll and coming 
to sit beside Judy. 

Oh, he was the first thing I can remember and he has 
tood for everything. Once, he was beautiful—long clothes 


and knitted bootees, then I dropped him on the street and 
my nurse, a terror for germs, insisted that he be parboiled. 


He was ruined when I got him back but I loved him more 


than ever, a way women have, isn’t it, Vivie? Hardboiled 
eemed human to me. Years ago, I sewed him up in that 
winding sheet, and came upon him yesterday.” 


All but the last was true. She “came upon Hardboiled” 
whenever she was lonesome or angry with herself. He was 
both mascot and conscience. She kept him out of sight be- 
conscious of the absurdity. That a nearly 
twenty-six-year-old person should still want her first doll, 
even Bill would have laughed at her. 

‘There must be atmosphere about it but the name makes 


cause 1 Was 


ne a negative,” Violette insisted. Violette was a wizened 
brunette with scarlet lips. Everyone considered her a trifle 
ad. But because she had been a Rutgers and her long ago 
husband had treated her abominably, Randolph upheld 


Violette and insisted that her sob stories for the press en 
titled her to belong to the local literary circle. Life had 


beaten Violette but she was forever postponing the humili- 


ating surrender. 
I had premonitions about you today,” she continued, 
“that you were in danger—wait—lI jotted down the message 


my guide gave it to me. Don’t look at this pocket- 
book, honey; remember, I’m a newspaper woman,” one be- 
ringed hand fumbling in the depths of the alligator bag 
Violette’s pocketbook was equal to a moving van, Judy had 
said; it was apt to contain everything from an ice-pick to 


just as 


an East Indian love potion 


“It is so sensible to have a roomy bag,” supplemented 
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Judy d interim as Violette rummaged vigorous 
“Here it is—no, that’s a cold cream for reducing chins 
here is my tomorrow’s story—ah, this is it. I do wish you 
develop mediumship with me, Judy. You’d be surprised at 
what you'd find yourself saying. ‘Judy in danger, evil sur- 
rounds her—Mars and Saturn rising in the ascendent’—don‘t 
shake your head. My guide is never wrong. And don’t decid 

anything unless you ask me first—” 

“Of course I will,’ Judy promised. “You know that al- 
ready.” Smothering a yawn, Judy staggered to the door 
agreeing to the last. Yes, it was scandalous the way the hal 
were darkened before midnight, and what a nuisance Profes- 
sor Sloan was since becoming a vegetarian. The place wa 
going to the dogs and she would like to share an apartment 
with Violette. Of course, there was Bill! But marriage wa 
the last thing of which she was thinking. Yes, she wishec 
that Bill would buy out Dinky Burroughs’ interest; Dinky 
was too mannish and materialistic, righto, goodnight! 

Thoughtfully, Judy re-crossed the room to find Hard- 
boiled. She propped the old doll against a pile cf India print 
and slipped down before it in idolatrous fashion. “I do lik 
Vivie,” she half said, half thought, “but she’s silly. I like 
Dinky, too, and Professor Sloan. But it’s about Bill that we 
must decide. Can I pack you away forever and marry Bill 
this June? Can I be nice to Ella yet tell her the truth? Car 
I stop playing with Russ Hartzell and his set, and not hurt 
their feelings? Can I like everyone and remain sincere? Isn't 
Bill the blessed idiot to idealize me so? I wonder what 
people think about me?” 

Occasionally, people did compare notes—even if it involved 
such a trivial matter as Judy’s having said within a half 
hour: “I, too, adore a cold, rainy morning; I adore putting 
on old togs and tramping for hours.” 

Then: “Cold, rainy mornings make me want to fold up 
like an opera hat. I'd like to live in perpetual sunshine, weat 

dried grass and leis, you 
know.” 
= oe Most people smiled and 
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. PE TOMELA 


} or 


said: “She’s a dear little 
thing but—” 
Miss Burtis’ clock 
boomed midnight. Judy 


tilted her blonde head on 
one side. “Vivie says I’m in 





danger—as if I didn't 
know it! You’ve been 
1 through the war, Hard 


boiled, tell me—would it 
| be better to tell Bill that 
I’m not sure of myself or 
him or anything, that I 
like to play with every- 
| one? Instead of marrying 
him, I'd better acquire an 
eight-inch turquoise ciga- 
rette holder and an inter- 
esting cough—become a 
town character like Vio- 
lette Pierce or Dinky Bur- 
roughs. Only, if I become 
such a character, I'll 
choose a sublime target 
to be misunderstood, Hard 
boiled, instead of labelled 
e a fraud—here I go, fibbing 
to you. Really, I want to 
marry Bill and cut 
from the Hartzell set.” 
Hardboiled’s faded eyes 
stared relentlessly. “What 
is the matter with folk 
like me?” she continued 
in an agony of confession 
“Why do I swear to Vivie 
that I’m a_ theosophist, 
only to tell Bishop Potter 
that I believe in original 
sin? Why do I make fun 
of Bill’s red neckties yet 
assure him they are irre- 
sistible? I don’t mean to 
mimic Vivie to Dinky or 
belittle Dinky to Vivie— 
but I do! It amuses both! 


loose 





Oh, the books I’ve said 
I’ve read, the hats I’ve 
= claimed were becoming, 
, | the music I’ve pretended 


to interpret, the husbands 
I’ve made believe to ad- 

mire, just why do 1?” 
Hardboiled was unable 
to give explanation or ab- 
solution. The hall clock 
boomed the half hour. 
Judy made a last effort. 
“It is this way,” she in- 
sisted, crowding her small, 
straight figure closer to the 
doll. “I must marry Bill 
break with him. He 
won't play along. He wants 
to buy my pasture land, 
| to build a suburb on it and 
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old things and ] 
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[Turn to page 42) 
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= ] F the Order Above be but the reflection of forms, mark it Q. M. A. and pass bearer at 
. the Order Below (as that Ancient affirms, once. Don’t worry over trifles.” The Seraph 

ted who had some knowledge of the Order) it flashed off and returned to the clamorous Gate. 
a . : T1.: . ” 

ing is not outside the Order of Things that there “Which Department is Q. M. A.?” said 
to should have been confusion also in the Depart- Death. St. Peter chuckled. 

a ment of Death. The world’s steadily falling BY “It’s not a department. It’s a- Ruling. ‘Quia 
; death-rate, the rising proportion of scientifi- mullum amavit.” A most useful Ruling. I’ve 
: cally prolonged fatal illnesses, which allowed ws usr r "Ip us us stretched it to Now, I wonder what that 

yes months of warning to all concerned, had ' KL RUDYARD KIPLING AS child actually did die of.” 


hz Pte “ 
mat weakened initiative throughout the Necrolog- “Dll ask,” said Death, and moved to a pub- 


ical Departments. ye age ~ pe ee — ILLUSTRATION BY lic ha pg hed oo me een —— 

were as unpreparec as civilized Mankind; and, - and Audit: nglish side: non-combatant, ne 
wm like mankind, they improvised and _recrimi- ‘ E. F. WARD began. “Latest returns Surely’ you’ve 
st nated in the face of Heaven. _ . got them posted up to date by now! rab, 
_ As Death himself observed to St. Peter who Chee weit a. oer if ial a ew ne Yes! Hospital Nurse in France No! Not 
al had just come off The Gate for a rest :— your 2, sini apen ae sucn utte * Merer) ‘nature and aliases.’ I said—what—was—na- 
om “One does the best one can with the means at and compadssion that it beholds Judas in Hea- ture—of— illness ? Thanks.” He turned 
a one’s disposal but—” > R i 7 to St. Peter. “Quite normal,” he said. “Heart- 
et “f know,” said the good Saint sympatheti- ven among the saved? Yet that is the picture fathere after neglected pleuriey following over- 
ae cally. “Even with what help I can muster, I'm which the great Kipling paints in this power- work.” 
to on The Gate twenty-two hours out of the : ~ “Good!” St. Peter rubbed his hands. “That 
- twenty-four.” ful, commanding story of the Hereafter— a brings her under the higher allowance—G. L. 
1! “Do you find your volunteer staff of any story that challenges attention and interest in H. scale—Greater love hath no man—’ But 
real use?” Death went on. “Isn’t it easier to rie , : my people ought to have known that from 
id de ts weak teat Gao” its every line. Dante, Italy's famed poet, beheld the fret” 
" “One must guard against that point of Judas in the lowest pit of the Inferno, but the “Who is that clerk of yours?” asked 
>? view,” St. Peter returned, “but I know what “7 : ; Death. “He seems rather a stickler for the 
* yout tesen, (ihee eltabditte the tat of es... greatest living master of English prose sees him proprieties.” 
. What is it now?” He turned to a prim-lipped among the elect! Does Kipling think that trea- “The usual type nowadays,” St. Peter re- 
J Seraph who had followed him with an ex- : WwW turned. “A young Power in charge of some 

pulsion-form for signature. St. Peter glanced son and betrayal should not be punished? Why half-baked Univeyse. Never having dealt with 
. it over. “Private R. M. Buckland,” he read, should the Englishman be more compassionate life yet, he’s somewhat nebulous.” 

on the tharge of saying that there is no God. - Death sighed. “It’s the same with my old 
. *That all?” than Dante? Read this tremendous story and Departmental Heads. Nothing on earth will 


make my fossils on the Normal Civil Side real- 
ise that we are dying in a new age. Come and 
Jook at them. They might interest you.” 
“Thanks, I will, but—. Excuse me a minute! 
Here’s my zealous young assistant on the 


“He says he is prepared to prove it, Sir, see who you think is right 
and—according to the Rules—” > F 
“If you will make yourself acquainted with 
’ the Rules, you'll find they lay down that ‘the 
: fool says in his heart, there is no God.’ That 
decides it; probably shell-shock. Have you 
tested his reflexes ?” 
“No, Sir. He kept on saying that there- 
“Pass him in at once! Tell off someone to 
argue with him and give him the best of the 
argument. Anything else ?” 
“A hospital-nurse’s record, Sir. She has been nursing for 
two years.” 
“A long time,” St. Peter spoke severely. “She may very 
well have grown careless.” 


wing once more.” 

The Seraph had returned to report the ar- 
rival of overwhelmingly heavy convoys at 
The Gate, and to ask what the Saint advised 

“I’m just off on an inter-departmental in- 
spection, which will take me some time,” said 
to St. Peter. “You must learn to act on your own initiative. I 
shali leave you ‘to yourself for the next hour or so, merel) 
suggesting (I don’t wish in any way to sway your judgement 


” 





“It’s her civilian record, Sir. I judged best to refer it 
you.” The Séraph handed him a vivid scarlet docket 

“The next time,” said St. Peter folding it down and writ- 
ing on one corner, “that you get one of these—er—tinted that you invite St. Paul, St. Ignatius [Turn to page 77] 
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It was her novels that brought fame to the greatly-beloved Gene 
Stratton-Porter, but it was her poems by which she wished to be 
remembered when she was dead and gone. But even in her poems 
the story-telling genius of Gene Stratton-Porter was ever upper- 
most ; she could no more escape her gift of tale-telling than Elisha 
could escape his gift of prophecy. And so it is that this last poem 
ever tocome from her famous pen tells of a marvelous tale of her 
childhood, of how the prowess and the sagacity of her father saved 
her mother’s much-loved garden. **‘Whitmore’s Bull”’ has the roll 
and tang of a saga—an early American saga of the time when our 
land was young and when the ‘‘giants of those days’’ tamed the 


the vast, rollin idows of the 
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WHITMORE'’S 
BULL 


BY 
GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
MAURICE BOWER 


wilderness and made tire prairies flower. In such a setting, on the 
stretching plains of Indiana, was lived the early girlhood of Gene 
Stratton-Porter and here, in this lovely rhymed story, she has 
told of it with all the accuracy of history but with all the beauty 
and delicacy of great poetry. She paints a picture of that far-off 
day that you will never forget—and she weaves into the lines a 
great stark tale of what life was like when all the men were valiant. 
It is one of the greatest things Gene Stratton-Porter ever wrote— 
and one which we shall all be proud to remember her by—as she 
so often wished to be remembered by her poetry, when the account- 
ing of her contribution to literature should have been made. 
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When he could endure the punishment no longer 








Felt strange trembling beneath h kn fe But it served to remind the white bul 

And hurriedly sought secure shelter, Of the irriti tions of his kingd He turned and ran until his blood flowed hotly 

Among the stones heaped under a big white oa In the cul trength, hunger satistied At the next house, warned by his threatening advanc 
Cowk! Cowk! Cowk!” screamed a lean turkey hei He felt the lust of the wild The children stoned him from the vantage of a shed roof 
Vanishing from her nest of stippled eggs The galling restriction of confinement, Until he again fled from these mites of irritation 
Sheltered by a fence corner berry thick rhe desire to dominate other living creatur He was amazed to find himself unable to evad 

Io the promised refuge of adjoining forest He knew that he belonged in his meadow Then a farmer passing in a buggy on his way to town, 
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Att Tue Way Turovucu Tue Witperness Wuen Or Travectep Roaps 
Tuere Were None, As We Came Prospectinc From PENNSYLVANIA 
(Fatuer’s Back Was Broap Like Attas’ IN THe Mytuotocy Book.) 








ATAPULTING from the tallest fence rider That his world was bounded with the strength Striped the bull's side in long welts with a whip 
On which he daily saluted the sun’s red rising Of a nine-rail fence with heavily, wired stake and rider Trying to persuade him to return to his home 
A frightened lark passed along the danger signal But the odors of spring tormented his nostrils, The bewildered white bull began to heave and to sweat 
Through a hasty utterance of his offertory, “Spring 0’ year!” The ferment of domination was yeasty in his heart To drool in long streams from his heavy jaws, 
An adventuring wind, permeated with hawthorn and apple He set his determined breast against the fence, To see red challenge everywhere he looked; 
perfume, Pushing until the rails began to yield and to slide Yet stubbornly he continued his infuriated advance 
Forced the stretch of meadow into green waves, purple He lowered his head, steadily pressing forward 
crested Repeatedly tossing upward and outward AWING up the wayside grasses of a fence corner 
The white bull closely searched his entire domain Until the rails scattered widely before him He trespassed on a nest of busy yellow-jackets 
With a penetrant look of intent deliberation The dove’s nest was torn to wind-driven fragment Enraged, they swarmed over his head in reprisal, 
Seeing nothing that in any way irritated him, The broken bird, struggling to escape, Stinging his nose, his ears, his neck, his gullet, 
He snorted menacingly to intimidate the unseen ; Beat the bull's face with her wings of gray satin With many infuriating electric needles. 
Then dropped his muzzle to dew-wet grasses and clover tufts, Aroused, he cleared the fence, snorting in triumph The white bull tore his head through the bushes 
Here and there embittered to dandelion and daisy Stepping proudly, in the heady exultation of liberty Rubbed it against his sides, tossed it high in air; 
He entered a field of young corn, knee high. A mad thing, he ran amuck down the’ dusty open road 
RUNCHING big mouthfuls, dragged up by the roots, He did not consider pausing to feast on its sweetne His hoarse: bellowing sounded a mile ahead of him 
Grinding flower and fodder alike in his milling jaw He was Nature obeying Nature’s primal impulse He charged at a high embankment in passing 
The white bull slowly grazed his way across the meadow He began pawing up the rounded hills of lush cor Viciously biting out mouthfuls of the overhanging cla 
Once a plucky little ground sparrow refused to move, And tossing it over his back as he advanced Which mingled in dirty drippings to the earth 
Because her first egg had pipped against her mother heart Rumbling a low, far echoing bellow of menace With the slaver oozing from his foaming jaws 
Until a ruthless hoof drove her into the earth To inform the world that Might was abroad My Father was working at a pair of trestles beside the road 
The steel-colored, red-lined, yellow-spotted wing of a th Seeking weakness that could be conquered Where I was handing pickets to him, 
Clung for a long time to the slaver of his jaw When the white bull’ came threateningly toward us 
At the far fence, the bull paused to survey the world E pushed down snake fences as kindling wood 
Mr. Bob-o’-Lincoln on the closest fence rider barriers, ATHER was not large, but he was large enough 
Rejoiced incoherently because his mate had escapx Soon accepting the invitation of the traveled highwa His forhead was high, his mouth wide 
A brooding dove, with anxious, fear-filled eyes The first farm house he passed, a watch dog raved at } His eyes a steady steel-blue in color 
Crouched low on her nest, set flat on a fence rail Leaping at his head, snapping at his legs and nose, His hair was fine, dark, and slightly wavy 
Hoping she was hidden by sheltering sumac Flashing under and over him, harrassingly acrobat The contour of his face was sharply chisled 
Far across country a cock crowed challenging So that he whirled in helpless bewilderment, While on his high, defiant cheek bones 
A cow insistently droned a mothering note Not understanding that his great body hampered hi: There burned always the unfading flush 
It was not the urge call of reproduction In facing tt thing of torment. Of the roast-beef red of old England [Turn to page 84] 
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Millions of readers in the United States A I KI D WITH in like vein on the opposite page, ever 
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have speculated concerning the unfailing found her inspiration in God’s great out- 
source of Gene Stratton-Porter'’s sublime G EN EK of-doors. Powerful friends, great wealth 
strength of character about the forces — — > as . and influential position, never usurped 
which moulded this most beloved of all S | RA | | ON an QO R | EK R the place Nature held from the beginning 
American writers. She stood preeminent : in Mrs. Porter’s life—indeed she spent 
— our ane a - he ? gun va BY ae pital ase of ed life search- 
creased, rather than lesscned, with the ing for rare flowers in a deep canyon near 
years. In this sketch written by an inti- FRANK N. WALLACE “a Santa Monica. You will find a great les- 
mate friend of hers, you will find that she, son in her devotion to Nature set forth so 
like Robert W. Chambers, who has written ILLUSTRATION BY THOMAS FOGARTY beautifully in the accompanying article. 





Y acquainta —— ee : eo eo [here is about three 
Mi with Mrs. Porter fourths of a mile of wind 
began when ing shore-line, and since it 
1913 I went to Limberlost is a made lake, the trees 
Cabin at Sylvan Lake overhang the water, mak 
t northern part of Indi ing it ideal for boating be- 
na to see her concerning cause one can always run 
ome tree work she wished the boat into the shade. | 
to have done on the tract know of no other lake in 
Indiana where this is pos 
sible. There are two small, 
marshy bayous, which af 
ford suitable location for 
the plants, which require 
muck soils and = moist 
places. Some of the soil 
of Wildflower Woods is 
sandy and some is clay 
\ few years before 
building Limberlost Cabin 
Mrs. Porter bought a cot 
tage on Sylvan Lake and 
for three years lived there 
during the summer, spend 
ing most of her time look 
ing over the surrounding 
country with the idea ot 
finding an ideal location 
for carrying out plans. 
which she had been for 
mulating for several years 
Her choice, narrowed down 
to two places, one of 
which was the Sylvan 
Lake property that she 
finally decided upon. On 
this place, during the 
twelve years she spent 
there, she planted more 
than seventeen thousand 
flowers, plants, and shrubs 
In a five-acre pasture, one 
edge of which could be 
seen from the rear win 
dows of the Cabin, she 
planted Bitter Sweet along 
¥ the entire length of the 
iy y be _ fence, saying it would b« 
mall a beautiful sight when the 
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OU suffer, at times, 
Ww irom the curse ol 
loneliness. You don’t | 


go about because you have 
nobody to go about with? 

Loneliness is a real curse 
But, like all curses, it can 
e lifted. Congenial com 
panionship ends it. But 
ou say that companion- 
hip is lacking ? No, it 
never is lacking. If you 
are lonely, and need a 

yngenial companion, why 
don’t you take the trouble 
to become acquainted with 
ourself ? 

A million mutual friends 
are ready to introduce you 
to yourself and end your 
loneliness. Once _intro- 
duced to yourself, it de 
pends on you how enter 
taining a comrade you 
discover. To entertain and 
to be entertaincd is the 
most natural of human in- 
stincts. The art of pleas- 
ing is not acquired with- 
out effort. No art is. 

Common courtesy dé 
mands that you make that 
effort when first you are 
formally presented to 
yourself. You need not 
feel shy or embarrassed or 
self-conscious: you'll find 
yourself 2 good sort, sym 
pathetic, responsive, inter- 
ested. 

But what entertainment 
have you to offer this new 
comrade of yours? Teach 
him to use his eyes and 
ears. All his life he has 
merely looked at things 
but never has seen thera; ! 
me rely listene d, 


he has 
without searing. A new 








made blind and deaf by 
norance 

A million men may walk 
five miles through — the 
countryside, and see and 
hear nothing—God help 
them 

And one may walk five 
paces and pass through a 
wonder world, enchant- 
ingly and forever new 
Those who motor through 
life at sixty miles—they 
have their reward. Black 
Care squats on the mud- 
guard, and opens the door 
for them at their journey’ 
end. Lock the garage door 
and saunter a little way 
across country with your- 
self. 

Listen! No leaf or blos- 
som should stir in the 
summer breeze, no shadow 
pass across the grass, no 
bird or butterfly take 
wing, no half-seen furry 
shape slip through the 
shrubbery, that does not 
reveal to you unexpected 
delights in the old familiar 
world where so long you 
have lived deaf, blind, and 
ignorant. 

What do vou see? Trees, 
grass, bushes, sunshine— 
the same old things? Don’t 
lie to vourself You've 
looked at them but never 
have seen them. 

What may you sce by 
looking as you walk? No 
need to cover any dis 
tance. Five paces is sul- 
ficient. Yonder glistens a 
young tree, slender, white 
graceful as a girl—a lovely 
friendly tree, the delicate 
leaves of which seem to 


ig 











world awaits you both. It is = 
for you to open the doer 

to it, and share with your- 

scli the surprise and 
pleasure. But first the pres 
entation. How are you to 

meet yourself? Through what mutual acquaintance 
Fancy being formally presented to yourself by a tree, 
i wild bird, a butterfly! 

Yet such humble ones as thes 
of introductions. 

Almost you can hear in the breezy foliage of some 
gay young tree: “Mr. Jones, I want you to meet 
my friend Mr. Jones.” This is not nonsense. 

The main idea is to teach yourself to see what 
you look at, and to hear what you listen to. Those 
who have learned to see and hear never know th« 
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furnish the best 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


BY 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


ILLUSTRATION BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


Ours is the day when the population of 
America has begun to turn toward cities, 
and often, when a people suddenly be- 
comes gregarious, the separate individual 
begins to feel lonely, unhappy, discon- 
tented. If he only knew, deep within him, 
is something which gives him a kinship 
with our great Parent, Nature. Mr. 
Chambers offers a real remedy— perhaps 
the only one there is for loneliness of 
soul, *““A deathless curiosity’’ he says 
‘concerning all things good and natural 
is what keeps mind and heart and figure 
and face youthyl.’’ Read his article and 
then turn to the »pposite page, where is 
shown how remark bly his scheme of life 
worked for Gene Stratton-Porter. 
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laugh at you. It is a 
white birch. On its silvery 


NoruinG 


Us us 
SN 


‘GLY New bark, here and there, are 


little grayish triangular 

scars, all similar. Don’t 
merely look at it. Because there is something to see 
These gray, triangular scars are not all scars. Look 
closely at this one—cautiously, and very closely 
It is alive! 

With exquisitely mottled silver-gray wings covering 
its body like a little roof a motionless moth sits 
there, exactly imitating the other triangular scars 
on the birch bark. So perfect is the imitation 
that, sometimes, sight alone can not determine the 
nature of this grayish triangle. Why is the velvet 


gray creature hiding? Why [Turn to page 108] 
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1 West Coast country silvering the flowi1 that habpy-go-lucky, devil-may-care fellow, with take of the nature of the spot in which he 
locks that covered it, softening the myriad his sata Z ae ar’ - é | ‘ made them—perhaps a slant sidehill 
ee Mad eee tele Gore lls Imperishable vision of contentment at the rain- with tall pines touching the drifting clouds 

He carried his shoulders back as befitted bow’s end. -How his vision eventually becomes a real- ns a — ot = and the shy es 
one who had welcomed here by the Ar : ei $ 7 ers of an August buck questing from the 
de Triomphe in a far-off day and land ity, and how, in his quest, he helps a returned fern beyond—or maybe flight of geese 

The stick in his slender, blue-veined hand soldier—a soldier whom the war has left broken in along the Colusa rice-fields—or again the 
was but a branch of an humble way-sid odie eae aeteities Bile th i ; tide-land levels of Marin with little 
on ca a Sete tae i tania ody dnd sick in sou to regain hts fait tin men grain-boats floating grotesquely up along 
from the airy fashion in which he used it makes this one of the most absorbing stories the narrow waterways that hidden 

w tapping the pal phalt in time to we have ever published in the tules, their sails to all appearance, 

; his step, now twirlit t with neat pre . ° carrying them across the land. But Mon- 
: between the tay sieur, with the touch of the artist, 

A soft. sweet wind came out of the would show the mouth of tide-land 
laden with the breath of ' flow | slough at the shingle’s lower corner. And 
incomparable perfume of blossoming alfal when these works of art were quite fin- 
It kissed him kindly. that meek small wit ished, even to the cord of braided grass, 

kissed him on cheek and brow and « Monsieur would stand bowing some 
old blue eves, for Monsieur carried his | city’s street and sell them one after the 
‘a n his hand the better to « its d other at a dollar each. 
1 care ks ble back fr t Just so. The shining reward of a labor 
; temples, v age; the sweep of love. 
ing must 1 ht the neat Vandyke was just And then, alas! the old feet in their shabby shoes would 
the k l erstwhile irreproachabl carry Monsieur into those secret places where, since the pass- 
range ing of a certain law, one might purchase liquid splendor at 

It fluttered, too, t b rs of his low estate, the 1 a price—at such a price! 

that clothed his limb he tails of the ancient « t Into these days we will not pry. Enough for us to meet 
flipped behind him jauntily. For Monsieur stepped a Monsieur again upon the boulevard—to look with sorrow- 

prightly grace, a lightsome ease of carriage that athe for who knew? Perhaps—just perhaps— Je bon Dieu ing eyes upon the slim old figure drooped under its blanket- 

in among his betters might have envied, since it it might permit_one to carry them behind the Veil roil, the unwonted disarray of the silvery locks, the shamed 

pulse in that best of all | essions—happiness. So Monsieur smiled to the sweet wind’s kiss, looked upon _ blue eyes intent upon the endless ribbon of the winding roads. 

For Monsieur Bon Coeur was happy. the pleasant land with joy and walked briskly on his urgent For Monsieur Bon Coeur—Mister Good Heart—named 

He was nearly always hap] rney to—nowhere in particular. He had just come down by a lumberjack in the distant north, was eaten to his 

Why should he not be? Had he not the unfathomable blu from Oregon bones’ marrow by the sin which had set his life to the mea- 

California skies, the shadows of clouds upon the rolli Phere he had had word of many things—of the strikes in sure of pointless steps upon the open way, which had put 

s, the friendly shade of eucalyptus trees that waved hin Pittsburgh, in the mines of Colorado, of a bread-line in the off his day of achievement to the illusive future, which had 
greeting from every little rise? Had he not the perfume of north, even so early, and of how his old friend Montana hidden the past behind a mist of vintages—the green of 
the gentle winds, the far-flun | of poppies spread like a Mike was “doing time,” owing to a miscalculation in distance absinthe far away and long ago in France, the amber of 

anket on suave slopes? and wind. This last piece of jetsam news siddened Monsieur champagne a trifle later, the glowing colorful stuff in the 

Had he not the shining ribt of tl phalt roads, run- a trifle. Why, he wondered, must one *.ep so far aside in California wine-vats in more recent years; and now, once 

gto everywhere? Had he not the pick-and-choose of questionable ways as to be deprived ¢ the priceless trove of more alas, that nameless bastard liquor which made mad the 
Border, of snow-capped Li: the truit-lands and freedom? There was always work, now, be it even the humble _ brains of those who drank it. 
sea? tasks that old men do, whereby one might provide for the The return of Monsieur from these sordid depths was al- 
» These w his treasures | he took of them largely, insignificant needs of the body. He shifted the narrow ways an epic, a thing of gallantry and pathos touched with 
isting their flay like an epicure, storing their beauties in blanket-roll that hung at the proper angle from his shoulder a certain wistful beauty; for Monsieur was a firm believer 
he secret vaults of | l aga } iy when he must and thought of the five long, fine, redwood shingles which in the inalienable right of each day to be new, a clean slate 

e them up forever reposed therein. He had gotten them from the foreman of for the writing of the soul. 

Not that Monsieur ever put that thought in concrete for a sawmill on the Klamath river, and he had spent a few And in the long and aimless life that lay behind there 
Rather it w u ich lged darkne of tl odd hours in polishing their pink faces with fine sandpaper. were many separate narratives attesting to the great depth 
f ke t I | ‘ e that ter the When he reached a place where he felt that he had time and tenderness of the gentle heart that beat beneath the old 
g d the night. But the t had star to stop for any length of days he would set himself to a man’s ragged coat. 
just \ M M \W ( task he loved—namely the carving of their satin surfaces By a thousand water-tanks, beside a thousand wayside 


ONSIEUR BON COEUR trod tl No more irresistible a character has ever graced the into pictures. But he had not 
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found 
the place or the time. He was fastidious 
about this, since the pictures-to-be would 
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es, Me r Bon Coeur v known for a rare kindliness, He wa Zoo his — a Bourvenaise now in the 
courtesy of manner than which there was none finer to” mother wrote, a man oi | ast tense. but with what 
found in France honor, even so young | orv! what tern 
Ah, France! La Belle France! He had been a won le! 
With its memories that burned and glowed, memories’ derful child, accordir rhe Comte de Bou 
nose very bitterness was such because they were oO sweet to his mothe: , a stra it venaise fiehtineg for 
He did not think of France when he could help it upstanding lad, eager and France—his plane tumb 
Sometimes, once a year perhaps, at a certain important laughing. His eyes were ling down from a sere 
ty in the United States, he spent the proceeds ol one ot blue, something like blue ky one summer 
s carvings on a sheet of paper and an envelope on which Monsieur’s had been in dav—the Croix de Guert 
wrote a letter in a script as fine and delicate as the fret those days so far away iven humbly _ by ’ 
work of his etchings—a pitiful letter of pride and prevarica Alas! the writer grieved srateful country to | 





} 
mother ! 


With that particul 


on, a chronicle of staid success, restrained yet breathing for families so _ torn 
vy cares in every line, the sort of letter written by a asunder by the dividing 


Ca 

isiness man, a magnate, who takes time to acquaint one seas, but of course on letter, heavily embossed 
vith his welfare! must make one’s fortune with black, something 
Monsieur, returning to that city on or near a certain date * * * Hers had been had gone from Monsieut 





ereafter, invariably called at the general delivery window made by her marriage which nothing could ever 
the overbearing and supercilious building which lent itself * * She had been happy bring back, neither the 
the service of the international post, and received an * * but he did long to long roads running be 
nswer. see her only brother tween green fields, nor 
These letters were written in French and a woman’s hand again before they both the tops of free mou 
ddressed him as “my dear brother,” bore a high embossed’ should die * Did tains shining white 
rest in one corner, and were sent to “Villa-des-Trianon-i Monsieur think he would against the mauve hori 


\merica”—for Monsieur, French and colored with deathless some day _ return. to zon, nor all the wine 




















ymance, did nothing by halves! France, for just the fly H vats in the world hospi 
Alas! the piteous deception! ing visit, perhaps? tably open. 
It had gone on for years; it was an institution now The old blue eyes He had aged _ to 
The reading of these epistles sent to him from France was clouded at this and since then,a trifle faster, 
event and was prepared for accordingly—always out in © Monsieur laid his silke o that this day when he 
e country beyond the city, sometimes in a grove beside white head down upon stepped the boulevard 
1 stream, sometimes on a sunny hill, but always after rigorous — his blanket-roll and wept he was a very thin and 
blutions that left nothing to be desired of cleanliness, 4 little later he wiped his - delicate old man, the 
neither as to the person of the little old man himself, nor the face with the kerchiet Sire Eves Hap Neven Loer Tuer Pacreness straight form lost away 
pologetic garments which clothed him whose tips showed al in its rags, the temples 
Washed, sun-dried, and wrinkled Monsieur was ready, his ways a trifle above the beneath the flowing locks 
at upon the earth beside him, his stick with its bundle of | pocket on his left breast, and went on with the reading unk to the hollow bone, the cheeks above the neat Van 
vorlIdly possessions neatly crossing his blanket-roll, his ac So dyke lean and lined. Only his eyes were young, very young 
ordion topping the whole Life—and its strange doings rhey would never be old. They had never lost their eager 
Upon these occasions the blue-veined old hands shook a He was wont to put these letters slowly back in the covers ness, their hope of seeing a rainbow around each corner 
trifle, the eager eyes were a bit too much excited to see the the thick and scented satiny covers which bore the name’ And they had seen many rainbows, odd as it may seem to 
best in the world, but at length the precious letter would be of him who dwelt in the dim and shadowy splendor of you, knowing Monsieur now! 
devoured to the last small word, and Monsieur knew how ‘“Villa-des-Trianon-in-America”—not Bon Coeur, far from hey were looking for one today. Not that their owner 
» writer lived these days, how the heart-attacks which had _it!—and, depositing them deep in the blanket-roll, carry really expected one, but one never can tell, you know 
troubled her of late were none so easily endured, and how’ them until the next one came. So he swung the blanket-roll again a trifle farther over 
the young Comte de Bourvenaise was the pride and hope of He was wont to read them over and over by the light of and stepped briskly on. He felt hungry, a most delightful 
his mother’s inmost soul. Ah, the Comte de Bourvenaise! lonely fires, especially those parts which spoke of the tall sensation. One cannot eat sparingly fer forty years and lose 
Monsieur Bon Coeur had never beheld his face but he adored young Comte. those two marvelous possessions, appetite and digestio: 
im with a white fire of worship That is, he had been—nine, ten years agone, before that especially when he sleeps in the open three-fourths ot 
The young Comte de Bourvenaise! nameless horror had swept the world. Since then the run the year 
Twenty years of age traight, blonde, a swordsman, a ning script of the letters had seemed to waver; there was the He contemplated happily the two onions in the kerchief 
horseman \ th all the honor of his prideful ra e before him! ache of tears in every line and they poke of the Comte de tied to the accordion’s strap the [Turn to page &1 | 
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\ HAT is the wheat in Florida? What the chaff? How 
VY much of the ‘‘boom’”’ is genuine, legitimate develop- 
ment—how much mere inflation? In this article of her 
brilliant, authoritative series, America’s foremost wo- 
man journalist proceeds to point out boldly and logically 





those elements which until recently rendered the situa- 
tion in Florida precarious—as well as those which gave 
and are today giving it enduring strength. The superb 
achievements of this golden State—and the get-rich- 
quick promotion ‘‘twenty miles from nowhere’’—are 
both revealed to McCall readers. Miss Tarbell’s match- 
less reputation for veracity and courage are a guaranty 
of the high worth of these articles; no one who has inves- 
ted in ‘“‘the new South,’’ or who contemplates seeking, 
some day, ‘‘a place in the sun’’ can afford to miss this 
important series, of which this is the second. 


























One Or Corat Gasies’ Cuarms Is Tue Venerian Swimminc Poor 


FLORIDA— AND THEN WHAT? 


Is The Entire Gulf Coast Destined To Be The Scene Of Tomorrow’s Boom? 





%% BY IDA M. TARBELL XX 


DRAWINGS BY HUGH FERRIS 


shore, the vast Charlotte Harbor and, almost 
at the end of the state, White Water Bay. 


HOSE who stu the up | 
| United States disinterestedly, dreat 
of its future, always linger long over 


the Gulf Coast eastward from 
What a playground for the 


New Orlea 
hard-working 


nasses it might be! What a haven for the wear 


1! What sites for cities! for homes! What harbors for 


3etween these splendid and long reaching 

bodies are an endless number of inlets and 

bays treasured by those who know the coast: 

Santa Rosa Sound off Pensacola; Sarasota Bay; Venice Inlet. 
Many of these bodies are fed by rivers that come from 


lracing the beautiful curve the coast makes from New far up in the mountains or the foot hills of the Blue Ridges, 
Orleans down to the Ten Thousand Islands and the mor ted shore lit Lake Pontchartrain; the Bays of and there are still other rivers flowing into the Gulf offering 
han ten thousand keys which tip Florida, you have, « Mot Pensacola, St. Andrews, Choctawhatchee, Apalachi- & endless opportunities for industry and pleasure, rivers of 
after another, a seri f immer wate nd it ‘ ( palachee, Tampa. Still further south, following the romantic history, the Suwannee, the Homosassa, Peace Creek, 
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the Caloosahatchee. The country along this great curve 
of eight hundred to one thousand miles in length is for 
the greater part untouched. There are counties, such 


that which St. Andrews Bay adorns, containing nearly 
ilf a million acres, of which less than seven hundred 
ire in cultivation. Untouched land, undisturbed game 
nd fish; undeveloped beauty of every sort that water 
id tropical and semi-tropical vegetation give—untouched 
ecause so largely unreached by rail and mofor. All this 
reat territory lacks the quick, smooth, uninterrupted ap- 
roach that the present day tourist demands. Even at Mobile 
ind Pensacola your car must take a ferry: four to seven 
lollars at one, a dollar twenty-five to two dollars and 
1 half at the other. However much you as an individual 
prefer sharing the quaintness and picturesquéness of ferrying 
over splendid sheets of water like Mobile and Escambia 
Bays, the average tourist fusses and sneers if impeded in 
is flight by even such an attractive experience 

In all our great curve there is but one segment of activity; 
that is, one active in the present day Floridian sense. It is 
that of which Tampa is the center. It runs perhaps fifty 
miles to the north of that city and one hundred miles to the 
southward. Go to this segment from any other point on the 
coast that a boat or car will take you—busy points like 
Mobile and Pensacola; sleepy ones like Cedar Keys or Fort 
Myers—you are conscious at once of a difference. You are 
in a current of life like that which flows up 
and down the East Coast, less swift and 


building materials, for furnishings, for goods of all kinds, 
than the railroads heve been able to meet. Everywhere the 
towns and cities suffer from the inability of the public service 
corporations to catch up with the demands made upon them. 
They claim in Tampa that Uncle Sam is still delivering 
Christmas cards! 

The talk is all of buying and selling and building. At the 
end of every day, in every community, the groups around 
the supper table discyss sales and resales. The traffic is often 
intolerable. You crawl, you wait, and when you have a free 
road you drive at reckless speed for the Florida law permits 
forty-five miles an hour. 

In every town of this strip of the Coast the amazing lot 
selling machinery, which the East Coast has carried to such 
a high degree of perfection, is found. In St. Petersburg—a 
resort and tourist town remember—there are today 2,350 
real estate brokers—almost one for every hundred of the 
people. And remember that a real estate broker employs 
salesmen and that attached to these salesmen are what is 
called in the trade “bird dogs’”—men or women who point 
the game 

In Tampa you find at every turn the great open front 
offices so familiar on the East Coast, occupied by pleasant- 
faced gentlemen who put themselves at your service and, if 
you encourage them in the least, carry you off in their great 
busses to see what they have to sell. They even do more in 
Tampa as the following advertisement shows: 

“We would like very much to have you see Tampa 
from the air. A flight in our aeroplane will give you an 
entirely new conception of Tampa and its possibilities. 
Just let us know you are interested. Sign the coupon in 
the corner of this advertisement and send it to -.” 
And when they get you to their city, how will they serve 

you ?—a free lunch; a lecture on the glories of Florida. These 
lecturers are supposed to hypnotise you into remaining in 
the State and, of course, into remaining right there on the 
spot where you are being entertained. If you are traveling 
“on the cheap” it is the lunch as well as the drive that at- 
tracts you. Here is a typical poster I picked up in a West 
Coast hotel lobby : 

“Everybody invited to the Free Chicken Dinner at 
the AUCTION SALE of lots in —— Tuesday, 
March 9th, 10:30 a. m. The Oklahoma Thoroughbred 
Terrapin races will decide the capital prizes. $500 will 
be given away in cash at this sale.” 

But what does all this activity mean? Is it growth or 
speculation? I asked this of the Honorable Peter O. Knight, 
a distinguished lawver of Tampa, who has been in the state 
for forty years and is today at the head of some of the 
city’s greatest enterprises as well as a potent factor in politics 
and social undertakings. 

“My barometer for legitimate Florida business is the 
hardware trade,” Mr. Knight replied. “Our company sells 
all sorts of commodities for construction at wholesale over 
the whole of South Florida. Now in January, 1925, we did 
a business of something over $180,000; in January, 1926, 
$464,000; in February, 1925, our business was of something 
like $140,000 while in 1926 it was over $384,000. If they tell 
me that things have collapsed in Florida I quote these figures 

“When I know that the Tampa Electric Company has in- 
creased its business fifty-four per cent. over last year, I know 
we are growing. I rather think this year will be the greatest 
year in legitimate business that we have ever had, but I also 
think that there will be more or less grief among speculators 





exciting, to be sure, but still a lively current. 


in real estate. No real value has been touched in Florida by 
the ‘binder boys.’ We have wiped them out down here and 
are the gainers. Our situation last year was very much like 
the recent situation in Wall Street; the recent fall in stocks 
will wipe out a good many ‘binder boys.’ Those who are 
caught in Wall Street are just as great fools as those who 
gamble in Florida Real Estate.” 

There are other things in Tampa besides those that Mr 
































Tue Facave Or A New Buitpinc In Miami 


Knight mentions that show the solidity of her activity. Ther 
are bank deposits which, in 1924, amounted to a little over 
forty-six million and in 1925 to nearly 104 million—an in- 
crease, as you will see, of over one hundred per cent. The 
bank clearings in Tampa in December, 1924, were something 
over twenty-three million; in December, [Turn to page 67] 








You have come from the North, possibly | 
you have come from the quiet sections of 
Florida where you have been assured that 
the “Florida boom has collapsed.” “The 
boom, perhaps,” they laugh in Tampa, “but 
not the growth; we are growing faster than 
ever.” 

Not only at Tampa but along the entire 
segment which I have cut out of our curve 
for examination, life is a whirl of activity 
No one sits in the sun—no one talks of the 
sun. The hammer and the riveter go all night. 
On the water-fronts the sand-sucker never 
stops for Sunday. Everywhere business is 


behind. That is, there is more demand for 
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reunites his army and falls on the rear o %™ BY RAFAEL SABATINI 2 
hostile forces led by Buonterzo ever 
hours Bellarion has held the enet n cl = em Dare : 
but now Buonterzo has ordered a charge | ILLUSTRATED BY G. PATRICK NELSON 
force of heavily armored men-at-arr \ 
yrde Ss uo > TK prisoner il 1 giv no ¢ i t . . 
pe ala yg Pan Ske al Here you may go adventuring with wily Bel- 
racino 18 lf the ervice of Ke ¢ - 7 ¢€ é a 
Milan, who envies and hates his great gener larion—living a life that will re-create for you 
| ho i il ad to opp him openly . ‘ , : 
a — the splendid magnificence, as well as the cele- 
AY ineffective volley rained on breastplate brated cunning, of the colorful Italian Renais- 
nd helmet at the outset, and encouragé : gts et 
Mage ag ther 00 aie alae sance. In this great novel Sabatini makes his- 
xy this inetiectivene the leace ol the « irt < 
1 knight named Varallo, urged forward } tory live and breathe before your very eyes 
t m< } he bri ht them stead . ti 
ego = - ‘ age makes the yesterday of the world as vivid as the 
within a range whereat arbalest volt cou é YY 
} pierce their protecting steel plat But Be present moment! 
irion, whose error in premature loosing tl 
first volley was the fruit of inexperience, to 
' no chances thereafter He ordered | rn 
iim at the horse 
The result wa a momentar check w 
half core oO tricken anima reared 
plunged and screamed in pain and terror 
flung off as ma r rs to dr } 
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their armour, weighed down by it and 

ible to regain their feet. 

But Varallo, himself scatheless, urged them 
on with a voice of brass, and brought them 
tter that momentary pause of confusion to 
he far bank. Here another dozen horses wert 
brought down, and two or three men directly 
in by bolts before Varallo had marshalled 
hem and led them charging up the hill. The 
whole of Buonterzo’s army straggling along 
the left bank of the river cheered them lustils 
’n, and the dominant cry that rang out clearly 

d boldly was “No quarter!” 

That cry rang in the ears of Facino Cane, 
s he mounted the hill-top above and behind 
Buonterzo’s force. He had made such good 
speed, acting upon Bellarion’s plan, that, cross- 
ng at Rivergaro, he had joined Carmagnola. 
whom he met between theré and Agazzano, and 
sweeping on, round and up, he had completed 
a circuit of some twelve miles in a bare five 
] ours, 

And here below him, at his mercy now, the 
trategic position of that day’s dawn com- 
pletely reversed, lay Buonterzo’s army, held 

check there by the skill and gallantry of 
Bellarion and his hundred Swiss. Instantly he 
rdered his lieutenant, de Cadillac, to cleave 
through, and cross in a forlorn attempt to 
rescue the party in the wood from the slaughter 
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bviously intended. And down the hill like an avalanche 
went the French horse upon an enemy too stricken by sur- 
rise to take even such scant measures of defence as the 
rround aftorded. 

Over and through them went de Cadillac, riding down 

res, and hurling hundreds into the river. Through the 

rd his horses plunged and staggered at almost reckless 
eed, to turn Varal!o’s five hundred, who emerged from the 
od to find themselves cut off by a force of twice their 
trength. Back into the wood they plunged and through 
with de Cadillac following. Out again beyond they rode, 

1 down the s!ope to the plain break-neck speed. For 

mile and more de Cadillac pursued them. Then, bethink- 

¢ him that after all his force amounted to one-third 
{ Facino’s entire army, and that his presence might be re 
quired on the m: ion, he turned his men and 
rode back. 

They came again by of the wood, and along the 
main path running through it they found nigh upon a 
score of Swiss dead, all deliberately butchered, and one who 
till lived despite his appalling wounds, whom they brought 
yack with them 

By the time they regained the ford, the famous Battle of 
lravo—as it is known to history—was all but over. Two 
thousand prisoners, fifteen hundred horses, a hundred bag- 
gage-carts weil laden, a score of cannon, beside some tons 
of armour and arms, was the booty that fell te Facino 
Cane. 

De Cadillac told of the bodies in the wood; Stoffel, with 
sorrow on his long swarthy face, repeated the tale of the 
wounded Swiss who had since died. The fellow had re 
ported that the men-at-arms who rode in amongst them 
shouting “No quarier!” had spared no single life. There 
could be no doubt that Bellarion had perished with the rest. 

¥acino’s chin sank to his breast, and the lines deepened in 
his face. “It was his victory,” he said, slowly, sorrowfully. 
He turned to Stoffel who, more than any other there, had 
been Bellarion’s friend and who felt most keenly the young 
hero’s death. “Take what men you need for the task, and go 
back to recover me his body Bring it to Milan. The 


hole city shall do honor to his ashes and his memory.” 
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HERE are men to whom death 
has brought a glory that would 


his preservation. And the account was as 
simple as that which had explained to 
Facino the miracle of the dogs. 

When Buonterzo’s’ men-at-arms had 
forced the passage of the ford, Bellarion 
had been on the lower part of the bluff 
with some two-thirds of his band. He had 
climbed at once to the 
summit, so as to conduct 
the thirty men he had 
left there to the shelter 
on the southern slope. 
But he came too late. 
The vindictive soldiers 
of Buonterzo were al- 
ready pursuing odd sur 
vivors through the trees 
to the cry of “No quar 
ter!” To succor them 
being imposs ble, Bel- 
larion conceived it his 
duty to save the men 
who were still with him. 
Midway down the 
wooded farther slope he 
had discovered, at a 
spot where the descent 
fell abruptly to a ledge, 
a cave, the entrance to 
which was overgrown and dissembled by a tangle of wild 
vine and jessamine. Thither he now led them at the double. 
The cave burrowed deeply into the limestone rock. 

“We replaced,” he related, “the trailing plants which our 
entrance had disturbed, and retired into the depths of the 
cave to await events, just as the first of the horsemen topped 
the summit. From the edge of the wood they surveyed the 
plain be'ow. Seeing it empty, they must have supposed that 
those they had caught and slain composed the entire company 
which had harassed them. They turned, and rode back, only 
to return again almost at once, their force enormously in- 
creased as it seemed to us who could judge only by sounds. 
I realise now that in reality they were in flight before the 
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never have been theirs in hie. An 
instance of that is afforded by the 
history of Bellarion at this stage. 

After a Te Deum for the victory, 
the city put on mourning for the 
martyred hero to whom the 
victory was due; and Facino com- 
manded a Requiem to be sung in 
Saint Ambrose for this saviour 
of his country, whose name, un- 
known yesterday, was by now on 
every man’s lips. 

But the Requiem Mass was 
never sung. And this _ because, 
while the bells were solemnly toll- 
ing in summons to the faithful, 
Messer Bellarion, himself, very 
much in the flesh, and accom- 
panied by Werner von Stoffel, who 
had been sent to recover his body, 
marched into the city of Milan by 
the Ticinese Gate at the head of 
some seventy Swiss arbalisters, the 
survivors of his hundred. 

In the square before the Cathe- 
dral the crowd was so dense that 
he could hardly proceed at all. The 
bells had ceased. For news of h 
coming had reached Saint Ambrosz, 
and the intended service was nat 
urally abandoned. This Bellaricn 
deplored, for a sermon on his vir- 
tues would have afforded him an 
entertainment vouchsafed to few 
men 

At last he gained the Broletto 
and the courtyard of the Arrengo, 
which was thronged almost as 
densely as the square outside 
Thronged, too, were the windows 
overlooking it, and in the loggia 
on the right Bellarion perceived the 
Duke himself, and by his side the 
Countess Beatrice, a noble lady 
sheathed in white samite with 
black hair fitting as close and reg- 
ularly to her pale face as a cap of 
ebony. She was leaning forward, 
one hand upon the parapet, the 
other waving a scarf in greeting. 

Bellarion savoured the momen 
critically, like an epicure in life’s 
phenomena. Similarly he savoured 
the moment when he stood be- 
fore the Duke and his assembled 
court. 

Facino, himself, had fetched him 
thither, and he stood now, dusty 
and travel-stained, in steel cap and 
leather tunic, still leaning upon the 
eight-foot halbert which had served 
him as a staff. Calm and un- 
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French cavalry which 
had been sent across to 
rescue us. 

“For an hour or more 
after their passage we 
remained in cur conceal 
ment. At last I sent forth 
a scout, who reported a 
great body of cavalry 
advancing from the Nure 
This we still assumed to 
be Buonterzo’s horse 
brought back by news ot 
Facino’s real movement 
For another two hours 
we remained in our cave, 
and then at last I 
climbed to the summit o! 
the bluff, whence I could 
survey the farther bank 
of the Trebbia. To my 
amazement I found it 
empty, and then I be 
came aware of men mov- 
ing among the trees near 
at hand, and presently 
found myself face to face 
with Werner von Stoft- 
fel, who told me of the 
battle fought and won whilst we had lain in hiding.” 

And so Bellarion, the son of nobody, received the homage 
of the city. In the Communal Palace he listened to a recital 
by the President of his shining virtues and still more shining 
services, in token of their appreciation of which the fathers 
of the city announced that they had voted him the hand 
some sum of ten thousand gold florins. 

After that, and in compliance with the request of the 
council, the rather bewildered Bellarion was conducted by 
his noble escort to receive the accolade of knighthood. It 
was Facino, very grave and solemn, who claimed the right 
to bestrow the accolade upon one who had so signally and 
loyally served him as an esquire. And when Bellarion rose 
from his knees, it was the Countes 
of Biandrate, at her husband’s 
bidding, who came to buckle the 
gold spurs to the heels of the new 
knight. For arms, when invited to 
choose a device, he announced that 
he would adopt a variant of 
Facino’s own: a dog’s head argent 
on a field azure. 

At the conclusion a herald pro 
claimed a joust to be held in the 
Castle of Porta Giovia on the 
morrow when the Knight Bellarion 
would be given opportunity ot 
proving publicly how well he de 
served the honor to which he had 
acceded. It was a prospect which 
he did not relish. He knew him- 
self without skill at arms, in which 
he had served only an elementary 
apprenticeship during those davs at 
\bbiategrasso. 

Nor did it increase his courage 
that Carmagnola should come 
swaggering towards him, his florid 
countenance wreathed in smiles of 
s mulated friendliness to claim for 
the morrow the honor of running 
a course and breaking a_ lance 
with his new brother-knight. H 
smiled, nevertheless, as falsely as 
Carmagnola himself. “You honor 
me, Ser Fransesco. I will do my 
endeavor.” 

He noted the gleam in Carmag 
nola’s eyes, and went, so soon a 
he was free, in quest of Stoffel 
with whom his. friendship had 
ripened during their journey from 
Travo. “Tell me, Werner, have you 
even seen Carmagnola in the tilt 
yard ?” 

“Once, a year ago, in the Castle 
of Porta Giovia. He bore off the 
prize that day against all comers, 
The Lord of Genestra had hi 
thigh broken by him.” 

“So, so!” said Bellarion, very 
thoughtful. “It’s my neck he means 
to break tomorrow. I read it in 
his smile.” 

“Are you to ride against him 
then?” There was concern in 
Stoffel’s voice. 

“So he believes. But I don’t 
I have a feeling that tomorrow I 
shall not be able to ride against 
any one. I have a fever coming 
on: the result of hardships suffered 
on the way from Travo. Natur 
will compel me, I suspect, to keep 
my bed tomorrow.” 

Stoffel considered him with grave 
eyes. “Are you afraid?” 

“At Travo I had a chance to 
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abashed under the eyes of that 





glittering throng, he rendered his 
account of this fresh miracle—as 
it was deemed—to which he owed 
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succeed. Here I have none. And 
us who accepts such odds is not a 
XX 


brave man, [Turn to page 106} 
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The series of brilliant articles about the 
historic love-stories of the world (of which 
this study of Balzac and Madame de 
Hanska is one) is the last that will ever 
come from the pen of W. L. George, “‘the 
man who knew about women.”’ For the 
famous English feminist has just passed 
away in London at the early age of forty- 
four. Readers of McCall's will be grieved 
to learn of this loss to literature, and will 
follow even more attentively the rest of 
this interesting series. The present paper, 
concerning the great love story of Balzac, 
most famous of all French novelists, and 
the charming Madame de Haunska, is a 
typical George product, ringing with the 
unique overtones of his art. It tells very 
beautifully the tale of that fascinating 
courtship which lasted for seventeen years! 
Madame de Hanska has been portrayed 
in all her beauty on the cover of this issue 
of McCall’s by Neysa McMein. 
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Lhe GREAT LOVE STORIES of the WORLD 
BALZAC 4nD MADAME pr HANSKA 


x2. BY W. L. GEORGE XX 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES DE FEO 





HE story of Honoré de Balzac and Madan 
de Hanska can be summarized in a singk 
tragic sentence: he loved her for seventeen 
years and enjoyed matrimony for five months. It 
eems that what the Greeks would have called 
Fate had made up a long account against on 
of the greatest French writers, perhaps a write! 
| 1ough Balzac enjoyed much repu 
he satisfactions to vanity that 
h he did encounter the onc 
, namely true and constant love 
pS muser 1 tr He wa 
lite e pa 1 ior 
Since d not discover his Dulcinea until he 
reached é e of thirty-one, we must say some 
ot sta in literature, and indicate the 
e ol life, because this was powerfully 
1en¢ I relations with his beloved. In 
e t composed thirty-one volume 
rking the was to work throughout h 
fteen every da Not because he 
ed aga rk, but because he was one 6 
ptin xcitable 1 who seek short 
r t it the ‘ e ol twenty hive he 
ed to plac nself in a position which was 
) 1 hir lown until he died. He found a 
atl " to as t him, open la pub 
hing busine for the issue of classical works 
He could t sell his books; by the end of the 
ar had lost fiiteen thousand francs. It 
ister, and his stock was sold for the 
paper. If his spirit had not been so higl 
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that was represented only by debts. If he had 
striven to progress slowly, the situation might vet 
have* been saved, but Balzac, inflamed by his 
schemes, purchased a type foundry; the new ex- 
penses weighed down the already overloaded busi- 
ness. In a general crash the enterprise closed 
down, the type foundry was sold, and Balzac, 
aged twenty-eight, started in life with debts some 
forty times larger than his annual earnings. 

That is the keynote of Balzac, debt, and it is 
debt which all through his correspondence with 
Laure, with Madame de Hanska, with his friend, 
Madame de Bernys, mingles with plans of novels 
keen pictures of men and women, and extravagant 
ideas. Balzac was to blame, but Balzac would not 
have been himself if he had had another temper- 
ament. 

Such a man was doomed to failure, because 
success comes most easily to those who work 
easily. If he had not labored so much, if he had 
not been fit to compose each year six or seven 
novels and plays, together with hundreds ot 
articles and short stories, committing here and 
there a page which is classical, he would certainl) 
have starved. And this for three reasons. The 
first was the chaos in which he worked; the 
second his indebtedness; the third his mania for 
schemes leading to fortune. Our vision of Balzac 
must be that of some sort of radio-active mate 
rial, which is in intense internal movement, giv- 
ing off emanations and destroying itself as it 
produces. 

He had friends, and several women inspired 
his life. But Madame de Hanska alone mattered 
to him in the profound sense, and now that we 
approach the recital of the [Turn to page 74] 
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A SIMPLE EQUATION 


xz BY ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE Xx 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. MITCHELL 
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His Wire Hap Suppenty Become A Srrancer. A Devicurrut Srrancer, A Cuarminc Strancer!.... He Ferr An Acute EMBARRASSMENT! 


A home or a career? That vital question comes to every woman—comes of enthusiasms; Charters’ blazed 

2 Je . ‘ in his eyes now. “You call it ab- 
much as - did to Mrs. Roderick Dory, whose husband, no longer the surd. Well, let’s answer your 
tame cat”’ or “‘the confirmed old bach’’ of other days, helps her decide objections as you raise them. 
ithincea ; : Your age, first. Ever hear of a 
it- but in a way few men would try. Here is a story for husbands and otiiiam Gi aa taaee Par. 
wives—and for all those who expect to be one or the other some day. 


ter? And of a man named David 
For it plucks at the very core of “‘the marriage-problem,” which ar- 


} UT I'm too old,” protested 
. | Mrs. Dory. 
a Charters, the newest 


S luminary on Broadway, the 
f= newspaper man who, having had 
2 faith in the talent of a fellow 
reporter, had begged and _ bor- 
rowed and raked and scraped to- 
J gether ten thousand dollars with 


Belasco? Well, he took her when 
she was more than thirty, and I 


| which to produce the talented rives, according to the author, at ‘‘man’s seventh and last love-age.”” think she made something of a 

y one’s play, and who was now success.” 

n popularly supposed to be rolling Eloise shrugged. “I haven't 

, in wealth, laughed scornfully. her talent.” 

, “Don’t talk nonsense,” he told Charters leaned forward, grip- 

t her. “You don’t look a day over ping his right knee with his left 

t twenty-two.” hand, tying himself into that 
Eloise Dory smiled at him. contorted knot which was to be- 

: “Nice boy,” she said. “If I ever come famous in the theatre 

cease to love my husband I will “I've watched you in amateur 


bestow my. affections upon a 
magician who knocks ten years 


theatricals. I say that you can 
play the part of ‘Doris’ as no 
other woman, that I’ve ever seen, 


off my age with a word.” 

Charters grinned at her. It 
was a pleasant grin, whose exposition of uneven 
teeth seemed in keeping with his freckles, and 
snubby nose, and sparkling blue eyes, and red 
hair. No one could possibly call the young 
theatrical manager good-looking, but everyone you, Mrs. Dory, the part needs a woman who 
found him attractive. A clean, wholesome young man, his an actress. What sort of manager are you?” is entirely devoid of affectations. It’s a surprising part; not 
devotion to his wife and children made him famous on a “A business man,” he replied. He frowned. “Let’s quit at all the sort of part that one would connect with, let us 
street where family ties are none too binding. joking, Mrs. Dory, and get down to cases.” say, Laurette Taylor, or Ethel Barrymore, or Elsie Ferguson. 

“And if ever Mary kicks me out of the house I'll come “But it’s too absurd,” protested Eloise Dory. Not that any of those brilliant actresses couldn't play the 
running to you,” he said. Charters’ blue eyes gleamed. For all he called himself a part. But the public expects a certain thing of them. Versa- 

“Well, I like that,” laughed Eloise. “You offer to make a business man, he was an artist to his finger tips. Not a_ tile as they are, their public demands that their parts be 
star of me, and have the audacity to inform me that you creative artist, but endowed with that understanding appre- sympathetic. ‘Doris’ is an unsympathetic character. But it’s 
have no evil designs upon me. Surely, you don’t think I’m _ ciation which recognizes art. And your true artist is a man true and it’s honest, and where it might [Turn to page 72] 





can play it. The minute Burnham 
gave me the play to read—the minute after I 
had read ‘Doris’s’ first scene, I thought of you.” 
His blazing eyes were almost hypnotic in their 
intensity. “I’ve thought of nobody else. I tell 
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REMINISCENCES 


*%. BY FRED A. STONE 3% 


Hundreds of thousands of Americans have been thrilled and 
delighted by Fred Stone’s stage antics; millions of them are 
now getting to know him personally through these delightful 
reminiscences appearing in McCall’s. And to know Fred Stone 
is to love him for the sincere, simple and deeply religious man 
he is—surely atypical American if such a thing there be in this 


land where all races mingle and mix. 
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Dave Montcomery Ano Frep Srone In 
Tuerr Greatest Hit, “THe Wizarp Or Oz” 


ment would be: “A five cent cigar; no wonder they 
call this a ‘Scarecrow cigar,’ it’s full of straw!” 
Ten years after the team of Montgomery and Stone 
came into being we were $500 a week actors on 
Broadway—and we felt we had come a long way 
from the day when we took out our second week’s 
salary on tabs at the oyster bar in New Orleans. We 
were famous all over the country; we even began to 
figure in politics! 1904 was an election year and 
cartoonists got in the way of hanging the presidential 
candidates they were’nt backing on the fence in the 
guise of the Tin Woodman and the Scarecrow! 


Y brother Ed died towards the end of the first 

year that the “Wizard of Oz” played in New 
York. In the years since Ed and I had played to- 
gether he had joined up with a man named William- 
son, an old partner of Montgomery’s, and had been 
playing vaudeville with him. But when the “Wizard 
of Oz” went into rehearsal he came with us and 
created the role of Imogen the Cow. He was my 
understudy for the Scarecrow too, but he never played 














ears ahead Julian Mitchell looked at it and offered to sign 
contract for the production right then and there, and I’ve 
remembered that now that Dorothy has made her own hit 
in “Stepping Stones.” But when I made that poster I 
didn’t reckon on how old I was going to get! The Scarecrow 
was a strenuous part: I couldn’t begin to do the stunts 
today I did then. The average stage opening is thirty-two 
feet and somebody once figured that during the life of my 
contract I danced from New York to San Francisco. The 
opening night in Chicago gave me a taste of what was 
coming. They carried me on too soon and I hung on two 
nails on the stile back of the chorus girls, with all my weight 
on my elbows and my ankles turned over. Little Anna 
Laughlin who played the Kansas 
girl had a good number just before 




















the part. Somebody said he was the best animal actor 
that had ever been on the American stage—I don’t 
know. He had never played an animal part before the 
“Wizard of Oz,” but I always thought he was a better 
tumbler and dancer and stunt actor than I was, and it was 
a great pity that he didn’t live long enough to make more 
of a name for himself, 

The day I came back from Ed’s funeral, Allene Crater 
joined the company as the Lady Lunatic. It was my mother 
who told me about her; she saw it in the paper and asked 
if I knew that there was a Denver girl playing with us now 
\t first I didn’t even recognize the name and then I re- 
membered that I had known about the Crater girls, that they 
used to play in stock, and that I had seen them once when 
I was just a kid in Denver. I was standing in a drug store 
one day with a pal of mine, a boy 
I used to go shooting with, when 








YfN the previous installments of this interesting biograph she was to take me down; there 
| Fred Stone has told of his early stage career in thi were encores, and I hung there 
country and traced it to the first appearance of the just eighteen minutes. When she 
team of Montgomery and Stene in London finally came for me I had to hang 
on her for support, I was so numb! 
HE “Wizard of Oz” opened in Chicago at the Grand Che audience applauded for about 
Opera House on June 16th, 1902, and it Wasahitfromthe three minutes, they were so sur 
ening night. After the show was over our manager Fred prised to see me come to life, and 
Hamlin called Dave and me into his dressing room, and it was lucky they did; it gave me 
vhen we came out we were signed up with him on a five time to limber up 
ir contract. He died before the end of that five vears but Right away from the opening 
: Dave and I played the “Wizard of Oz” four vears and other night I knew Dave and I were on 
mpanies carried it on another two vears after that, till the road to success in musical 
) 1908. We played in all the big cities in the United States and comedy. Five minutes after we 
Canada, besides a full ir in New York in one theatre and igned that contract with Mr 
rter engagements in two other We opened the new Hamlin, a fellow in a counterfeit 
Majest Theatre on Columbus Circle on January 20, 19 Panama hat got into our dressing 
That was ‘way out in the open spaces as the theatrical life room and wanted to know if he 
| of New York figured it then but we filled the house for a could name a cigar for me but it 
ear, and later we appeared at the Academy of Music on was going to be a five cent cigar 
14th Street and at the New York Theatre and I turned him down. I decided 
The “Wizard of Oz” was so popular throughout its whole I wasn’t in that class any more, 
run that one day in 1905, after my daughter Dorothy was and beside, I knew what the com- 
orn, I made a big poster announcing a revival in which 
| Mi Dorothy Stone large type would appear, assisted Dorotny Srone, Tue Yoururut 
y Fred Stone small type). I set the date for twenty Srar Or “Streppinc Srones’”’ 








a little go-cart went by drawn by a 
Shetland pony, and two girls in- 
side with pig tails down their 
backs. My friend said, “There go 
the Crater girls!” 

I said, “Who are they?” and he 
told me they lived in Denver and 
that they were playing in a stock 
company at the People’s Theatre 
I've always wished I'd gotten ac 
quainted with Allene Crater then 
because I wasted a lot of time. 

A year or so after Allene Crater 
joined the “Wizard of Oz,” after 
we had finished our run at the 
Majestic and been on the road and 
come back to New York again, I 
was all run down. I hadn’t had 
any vacation, I had played the 
Scarecrow three years without a 
break, and I had developed a 
quinsy sore throat that 1 couldn’t 
seem to get over. I think the 
doctor I went to must have been 
working for the management: he 
lanced my throat eleven times so 
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That summer I bought a place at Amityville, nine 
miles from Hicksville. I built a barn and a house, all 
together, and my father and mother went down 
there to live. Then I bought a horse and a motor 
launch, and then another horse—I was always fond 
of horses and I guess too I wanted to be sure of 
having enough to get around on this summer. I 
used to ride over to the farm in Hicksville every 
day and ride back at night. And then, on the 23rd 
of August—that was 1904—Allene Crater and I were 
married in the parsonage of the Clinton Hill 
Methodist Protestant Church in Newark, N. J. 
Allene’s sister and Charles T. Aldrich, who was called 
the “tramp comedian,” and who had made all the 
arrangements for us came to the wedding. We didn’t 
tell any one else for a few days but of course it 
leaked out. 

And the following summer when my daughter 
Dorothy was only a few weeks old, we drove over 
in the buggy from Hicksville to Amityville to live. 
It was early summer and right after a heavy rain 
The roads weren't paved in those days and they were 
all muddy. I’ve always been glad we had that drive: 
it’s only nine miles but it took us a long time. Mrs. 
Stone held Dorothy in her 
arms and we sang coon songs 


wasn't much of a recommendation because it just happened 
that the first time the fellow over-rode the steer and went right 
on over his head and got his leather jacket nearly ripped off 
him. But he tried again and this time he successfully stopped 
him. Charlie Irwin weighs two hundred and fifty pounds and 
just then he came running up and said, “Give me the steer 
now, son!” He took hold of the horns atid showed me ever) 
move and toppled the steer over. Then he told me to do it 

Now from a distance a steer’s horns look very small, but 
when I grabbed hold of this steer’s horns I found I could 
hardly get my hands half way around. However I tried, and 
Irwin yelled instructions at me: 

“Keep your feet in front of you, Fred! If you let your feet 
get behind you he'll walk right up your back!” 

By this time the steer was pretty mad and started acros 
the prairie with me hanging on to his horns. But my feet 
were hitting in front of me all the time and I finally stopped 
him, and then threw him. We went at it again after an hour, 
when I had rested up. This time we cut a steer out of the 
herd and I rode up on him and successfully stopped him. And 
I kept at it for several days till I knew I could do it. Asa 
matter of fact I never used that picture but I’ve always been 
glad I learned to bull-dog and that’s how I learned 

When I was’a kid we lived in a good | Turn to page 








all the way over. We didn’t 








Frep Srone Tries Broncuno Bustinc At A Ropgo 


I could get back to work, only it didn’t have that effect. 
Finally Allene Crater took me to her doctor. She said: 
“Don’t you think he ought to come out and spend a week 
on my farm?” The doctor—Dr. Colby was his name—gave 
her a sly look and said: “Yes, I think it would do him lots 
of good!” 

She and her mother, who was Mrs. Shurtliff by then, and 
Mr. Shurtliff, had a little farm at Hicksville, L. I. Allene 
wanted a horse and my father, who knew a good deal about 
horses, bought her one at auction at the horse market, up 
where the Winter Garden is now. He bought her a buggy, 
too, and then I drove her out to Hicksville. It’s twenty-five 
miles from New York and we started in the morning and 
rot there in the evening, and I thought it was the shortest 
twenty-five miles I had ever driven. It was spring and when 
we landed on the farm the apple blossoms were all in bloom, 
hanging on the ground. Mrs. Shurtliff came out to meet 
us, and she said she wasn’t expecting me and that there 
wasn’t anything in the house to eat. I was a little disap- 
pointed because I was always strong for food. But we got 
out and went into the house and there was a regular banquet 
spread out, fried chicken and vegetables and pies and every 
thing—Mrs. Shurtliff must have been baking all day! I 
staved a week and got all over my cold 


know we were going to make 
an actress of Dorothy ; in fact, 
for years we said we weren't, 
but I didn’t know then what 
a good worker she was going to be 


N 1919 I was booked to do a film 

out on the coast in which I was 
supposed to bull-dog a steer just be- 
fore it rode down a child. I had never 
done any bull-dogging and I thought 
I had better learn so I stopped off at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, and told my 
friend Charlie Irwin about it. We 
got up at five and I thought it was 
awfully cold, but I guess that was 
just nervous chill on my part. We 
started off in the automobile right 
after breakfast and bumped over the 
prairie. The long-horned Texas steers 
were there, all held up in a bunch by 
the cowboys. I got on a horse and 
was told to ride right behind the fel- 
low who was going to bull-dog the 
steer, and watch how he did it. That 
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Irwin YELLED: “Keep Your Feet In Front Or You, Frep! Ir You Ler Your Freer Ger Beninp You He’tt Wark Ricut Up Your Back!” By 


Turis Time Tue Steer Was Pretry Map Anp Startep Across Tue Prairie With Me Hancinc Onto His Horns! 


—Painted By James H. Cranx 
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Hussanp Anp Wire Stroop Factnc One Anotuer Across Lester’s Bopy. Tue Sttence SEEMED EVERLASTING. “IsHe Dean?” Jit, WuIsPeRED 


| TOMORROW'S TANGLE 


HEN jJiil Wedderburn, t 

talented young painter, mar 

ried Straton Quayne, all her 
old friends were horrified to learn that 
she had promised her husband to give 
up her career as an artist. To possess 
her completely, to the exclusion ol 
every other interest in life, was Straton’s 
lesire, a desire which had its roots in 
his long ago affair with the beattiful 
Iris Lethbridge, who still moved like a 
disturbing presence across his life,’ 


, ILL moved restlessly in the May sunlight, so bright 
J cheerful, while she herself was feeling the very reverse. It 
eemed incredible that little more than a vear ago she had 
believed herself one of the happiest people on earth 
It was true the first two or three months after her mar 
riage had been months of unalloyed happiness. Her love for 
Straton and her interest in his wark had seemed enough to 
ll life to the brim. He had begun planning a new novel 


most a oon as they returned from Italy and together 
ev had discussed the theme and characters of the new book 
Later, as each chapter was completed, he had given it to 
er to read and asked her comments on it. Once or twice 

had even made certain revisions in the script, based upon 
r critic 

But as the months went on and he became more and mor 

grossed in the book, shut away for hours in his study, time 
began to hang heavily upon her hands. There was little in 


management of the flat to occupy her. Brayton and his 








vife, who had for many years been with Quayne, saw to 
ervthing 
Even Straton, she reflected, did not seem to need her as 
ich as he had. In collaboration with Gaynor Melville, an 
r friend of his, he had recently dramatized one of his 
st popular novels, and arrangements for the production 
were already in progress. These occupied much 
time 
sees le t tha I do he had 
na fit rr 1110 
H = to his 1 k her in t old 
onate W 
I hate it as b " i told her. “But 
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what can | do? However, it’s only for a little while. When 
the rehearsak are over ; 

“Will you have to'go to them?” she exclaimed in dismay. 

\ humorous smile crooked up the corner of his mouth. 

“The author usually likes to have some say in the matter 

if he gets the chance,” he suggested 

When the rehearsals actually began, she found that they 
absorbed the last moment of Straton’s time. There were no 
longer even their evenings together to look forward to, and 
the lonely nights following upon empty days had reduced 
Jill to a still deeper state of depression 

Of course there were still occasions when she and Straton 
slipped back into the early days of their married life— 
glorious moments when work and ambition were temporarily 
swept aside, and their love for each other seemed once again 
the only thing that counted. But afterwards, Quayne’s re- 
newed preoccupation in his work and _ Jill’s resultant loneli- 
ness weighed upon her more heavily than ever by force 
ol! contrast. 

Moreover, circumstances had combined to accentuate her 
When she and Straton came back from their 
honeymoon it was to find that Garry Lester had gone 
abroad, leaving for her a letter which Hazel delivered to 


oneuness 


her. In Garry’s sprawling, impetuous 
handwriting it explained his unexpected 
departure. 

“I’m leaving for the Continent to- 
morrow—just two days before you're 
due to return, Jill,’ he had written. 
“I’ve been in torment the last three 
veeks, and if I stay in England after 
you come back I shall probably drag 
you through it with me before very 
long. And there’s just some rotten little 
spark of decency in me somewhere 

hich makes me not want to do this. So I’m taking myself 
off. I shall wander round Europe for a year and leave the 

vast clear to Quayne. If he makes good—well, for your 
sake, I’ll try and stick it when I come back. But if he doesn’t 
make you happy—” The sheet ended abruptly with a 
scrawled signature. 

At that time, still aglow with the memory of those raptur 
ous weeks in Italy, she was relieved at his departure. Then, 
as the months slipped by, and Straton seemed to be drawn 
away from her into complete absorption in his work, she 
began to feel the lack of the old friendship with Garry. On 
dull afternoons it would have been jolly if he could have 
blown in unexpectedly, as he used to blow into her studio, 
and have chatted and joked with her and sometimes played 
or sung her depression away. 

Hazel, too, had been a much less frequent visitor of late, 
owing to Mrs. Kenyon’s increasing delicacy. 

So a year passed and then Garry Lester came back in 
early April to his flat. Jill’s first meeting with him occurred 
unexpectedly one afternoon when she had gone to tea with 
the Kenyons. a 

When first greetings had been exchanged, Jill saw that 
Garry had altered. Something of the boyish eagerness which 
had been one of his charms was gone. Instead, there was a 
curious restless expression in the brown-grey eyes. Garry's 
mouth seemed to close differently, too—as if with a bitter 
rebellious strength—not the strength of disciplined endurance 

Nevertheless, he was apparently in high spirits and seemed 
delighted to see everybody again, nor did he by look or 
word refer to the past until they had left the flat and were 
walking along the street together 

“I’ve kept my word, you see, Jill,” he said suddenly. “I've 
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yed away a year—rather more than a year, in fact. 
Her breath came rather quickly. “I’m glad you did. It—~ 
was decent of you.” 

“And has it worked? Are you happy—quite happy?” 
There was an infinitesimal pause, then Jill answered: 
“Of course.” 

Garry glanced at her swiftly, sideways, and a faint smile 


crossed his lips. 


Somehow an indefinable barrier had arisen between them. 
When Garry paid a visit to Gilsborough Mansions ne was 
1usually quiet. Possibly Quayne’s presence—Jill had invited 
yarry to dine with them—was in part responsible. What- 
ver it may have been, the evening was not a success, and 
Garry evinced no great haste to repeat his visit. 

Jill became conscious of the fact that she was missing 

missing that comradeship that, like every friend 

ip betwixt a man and woman, had in it something of 
amour. 

If only Jill had had work of her own to do, if her mind 
ad been occupied, the brief hours which she and her hus 
and snatched together would have held the savor of some 

1g rare and precious. But the promise she had given 
Straton stood in the way of any such solution and till now 
he had only been conscious of the emptiness of things in 
nerai and of a dull, smothered ache for the work she had 
ved. And then, into soil only too well prepared to receive 

fate dropped a seed which was destined to bear bitter 
ruit. It was merely a brief newspaper comment dealing with 

e Royal Academy exhibition—but two short lines in it 
iddenly crystallized in words the whole loss of which Jill 
id been subconsciously aware. 

. « This year’s Academy is the poorer by la 
picture from Miss Wedderburn’s vigorous yet 
ibtle brush.” 

She flung the newspaper away and stared out doors 
blankly, all at once awake to everything that she was missing. 

Then, with something akin to panic. she turned away from 
the sunlight mocking her, and sped mito the hall. Snatching 
the telephone receiver from its hook on the wall, she rang 
p Garry and waited, nervously impatient, until his voice 
came to her across the wire: “Hello!” 

“Oh, Garry, is that you? Are you there?” There was a 
little breathless catch in her voice. 

“Of course I am—always there when you want me.” 

The answer so exactly fitted her mood that she heaved a 
igh of relief. 

“Well, I do want you,” she answered him. “I—I think I’m 
bored, Garry. This wretched play—it seems to have swal 
lowed Straton up completely. He went out first thing this 
morning with Gaynor Melville and they’re lunching together. 
They seem to have so much to talk over. So I’m alone.” 

“How entirely un- 


P of any 


k 
peculiar! 


over to the drones yourself, now. ‘This year’s Academy is 
the poorer by lack of any picture from Miss Wedderburn’s 
talented brush!” he quoted. 

Her face clouded over. Garry, watching her, saw the sud- 
den change in it. But again she fenced. 

“Oh, marrii is an occupation in itself,” she returned. 
Adding involuntarily: “That’s the worst of it.” 

Lunch was a jolly meal. They dismissed Brayton, and 
Garry waited on, her as he had been wont to do at many 
an unpretentious feast at the Chelsea flat. Jill made the 
coffee herseif at the table, and they both watched while it 
boiled up, and bet on the length of time it would take. Jill 
won, with a shriek of delight, and Garry promptly proposed 
“double or quits,” and again she won. 

“The most expensive cup of coffee I’ve had for months,” 
he said, as he paid up. 

“You might add, for politeness’ 
best,’”” she suggested pertinently. 

It was all very young and absurd—just inconsequent fun, 
but somehow it seemed to Jill to relieve some inner tension 
that had been stringing her up almost to breaking point 
Usually she lunched alone, and had her thoughts for com 
pany. But today there were no long silences. Garry and she 
kept up a brisk flow of jokes and laughter that wove the 
past and present together again. When, finally, they re 
turned to the sitting-room, and Garry strolled across to the 
piano and began to play, she felt somehow restored to normal 
It almost seemed to her, as she listened to Garry, as though 
the old studio days were back again and she might jump 
up at any moment and say, as she had so often said: “Thanks 
awlully, Garry, I’ve just loved it. Now you really must clear 
out and let me work.” And then Garry would reluctantly 
take his departure. 

Suddenly, as he ceased playing and swung round on the 
piano stool, the actual facts rushed back upon her. Vaguely 
she was beginning to realize that just as his work was en- 
grossing Straton, so her own work would have engrossed 
her, had she had it, and she would have been spared so many 
hours of boredom and irritation. His life held the double 
thread of author and husband, hers but the single thread of 
wifehood. It wasn’t fair. 

“I don’t think people like us—like Straton and me—ought 
ever to marry,” she said suddenly. “Or, at least, only as a 
side show.” 

“What’s the matter? Is your matrimonial complex out of 
order?” he inquired genially. “It’s either that er liver. I 
can prescribe for either, or both.’ 

Jill’s smile broadened. 

“Can you? What’s the cure, then, Garry ?” 

He smiled back. “I propose that we go along to tea at 
the Savoy, and dance for an hour or so. Come on.” 





sake, ‘And one of the 


Her face lit up. She hadn’t danced since—oh, the months 
were almost too many to count up! Straton was a beautiful 
dancer, but he was always too busy, or too tired, to take 
her out. “I'd Jove that,” she declared. “I'll tell Brayton to 
call a taxi.” 

“There's no need for a taxi,” said Garry. Then, in answer 
to her look of blank inquiry: “I’ve got a jolly little car of 
my own—and it’s waiting outside. I thought we might do 
some runs together out into the country—if you cared ?” 

Jill felt her spirits rising. All the jollinesses of life were 
returning—dancing, motoring, the swift vivid movement 
which she loved. Having duly admired the car, she stepped 
into it and a few minutes later Garry was buzzing her in 
and out amongst the traffic. When they reached the Savoy, 
amid the twinkle of lights and the gay rhythm of the music, 
she almost forgot how long and dull the days had seemed 
of late. 

“This is almost like old times,” said Lester, as they re- 
turned to their tea-table after an inspiriting fox-trot. 

“Almost,” she agreed, a faint shadow in her eyes. 

Lester apparently intent upon lighting a cigarette, made 
no answer. Jill gave a sudden exclamation. A man and a 
woman were just coming down the short flight of stairs 
leading from the foyer. Several heads turned towards them, 
eyes following the woman with the kind of startled admira- 
tion which unusual beauty calls forth. Lester looked up. 

“Why, it’s Iris Lethbridge,” she said. 

That red-gold hair gleaming beneath the little pulled-on 
hat of green, the misty, hyacinth-blue eyes, the long lines of 
the lissom figure were as familiar to her as her own face in 
the glass. 

“I suppose she is still Miss Lethbridge—unless she had 
acquired a husband by now,” went on Garry. “She was try- 
ing to hard enough when I ran across her at Monte Carlo.” 

Iris and her companion had seated themselves at one of 
the small tea-tables. All at once, as if drawn by Jill’s glance, 
she turned her head and looked in her direction. Recognition 
sprang into her face. She rose and came across the room to 
where Lester and Jill were sitting, and that familiar charm- 
ing smile of hers held nothing but its usual sweetness. 

“I’m so glad to see you again,” she said cordially. “And 
you, too, Mr. Lester. One feels as if one has really returned 
home when you’ve met someone you know. And we've been 
wanderers for so long, my aunt and I—we only returned to 
London yesterday. How is your husband?” she continued, 
addressing herself directly to Jill. 

Her voice was perfectly cool and composed. Was this the 
woman who had uttered that piteous, heart-shaking: “Have 
vou forgotten—so soon?” Looking at the;wonderful rose and 
gold beauty of her, Jill wondered how anything. so built for 
love could possibly be so heartless—so superficial. 

“I expect that you 
and Straton are both 





necessary—for you to 
be alone.” Garry’s an- 
swer came back cheer- 
fully. “May I come to 
lunch, please?” 

Jill’s strained little 
face relaxed into a 
mile. 

“Yes,” she said, and 
he hung up the re 
ceiver. 

Half-an-hour later 
Garry arrived and Jill 
welcomed him with 
frank delight. 

“I’ve ordered you a 
topping lunch,” she 
told him gaily. “All the 
things you like best 
unless your tastes have 
changed since we used 
to lunch in Soho to 
gether?” 

He shook his head 

“They haven’t. My 
tastes, in all respects” 

significantly—“a r ¢ 
unaltered.” 

A faint flush ran up 
under her clear skin 
ind she fenced lightly 
“They’re more extrava 
gant, surely ?—Judging 
by the fine raiment you 
wear nowadays.” She 
glanced quizzically at 
his well-tailored suit, 
and immaculate tie. 

Garry beamed at her 
“Tt’s like old times, 
hearing you start lec- 
turing me again,” he 
said delightedly. 

Suddenly Jill felt a 
little warm rush of re- 
membrance. It was just 
like old times—Garry 
swaggering about, and 
she half-seriously, half- 
jokingly, reproving him 
for his laziness. 

“All the same,” con- 
tinued Garry  trium : —EE 











very busy. How many 
pictures have you in 


| the Academy this 

| year?” 

“None,” said Jill 
bleakly. 

“None?” Iris looked 
taken aback. “But 
surely — why — you're 
not giving up paint- 
ing?” 


Jill lifted her head, 
a pale, proud defiance 
in her eyes. Wat right 
had this woman—this 
woman who had loved 
Straton, whom Straton 
had once thought he 
loved—to pry and peer 
into their lives together, 
her own and his? “I 
don’t paint at all now,” 
he said briefly. 

A faint puzzlement 
showed in Iris’s face. 

“Then matrimony 
has stolen you from 
the worid,” she said, 
with just the right 
amount of regret in 
her voice. “I must con- 
gratulate myself that 
my portrait was paint- 
| ed before such a catas- 
| trophe occurred. How- 
| ever”—she glanced ex- 

pressively towards the 
crowded dance floor 
| “now you no_ longer 
| paint you’ve more time 
for the amusement of 
| life. I suppose,” she 
| added with a careless 
| smile, “Straton has no 
time to spare for such 
frivolities ?” 
“Very little,” returned 
Jill composedly. 
“Ah, well, I’m sure 
Mr. Lester makes a 
very good substitute. 
a We had some dance 








phantly, “you~ can’t 
pitch into me quite so 
hard as you used to do, 
seeing you’ve come 


CHALLENGE IN His Voice, 


“I Don’t Know Wuar To Say, Garry,” Sue Repriep Uncertainty. Her Cueexks 
Were Fiusnep. “Say ‘Yes’,” He Preapep, THen Appep Witn A Suppen Mockinc 
“Untess You’re Arraip To Trust YoursetF With Me” 


together at Monte 

Carlo last winter.” 
With a gracious lit- 

tle [Turn to page 110] 
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IN THE WORLD 


ACTIVITIES 


‘What picture is worth seeing?”’ & ‘“‘What play is the theatre world 
discussing?’’ & ‘‘What notable sermon has been delivered?’’ & *‘What is the latest develop- 
® Month by month McCall's brilliant staff of essayists, augmented 
now by the addition of Colonel Edward M. House, will answer these questions for you in such a 
manner that these pages will provide for you a record of contemporary intellectual achievement 

keep you authoritatively informed of all the worth-while things happening in the world. 
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When Marion Talley stepped on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House the hopes of all the 
mothers and daughters of America were cen- 
tered on her because, as Deems Taylor points 
out in his article, she had reached the goal to 
which so many aspire in vain. But not everyone 
desired her success. There were those who were 
appalled by the publicity she had received 

even the newspapers which were responsible for 
the publicity spoke of it disparagingly. Perhaps 
there were dilettanti who were only too ready to 
find fault with the voice of the new songbird; 
perhaps there were those who resented the tre- 
mendous interest which ordinary folk were be- 
ginning to feel in grand cpera. It is, therefore, 
a pleasure for McCall's to print this article, 
the first cf Deems Taylor’s monthly contribu- 
tions upon music, in which the most brilliant of 
the metropolitan critics appraises the true 
worth of the valiant girl from Kansas City. 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


CRAIG’S WIFE 
BY GEORGE KELLY 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 


it of the 117,000,000 inhabitants of this R. GEORGE KELLY’S talent for a number of years 
try, one-twenty-fifth, or 4,680,000, are W/ if was in the service of vaudeville, where he was a 
taking singing lessons (a very modest great success with his sketches and one-act plays. 


e years ago he appeared with a full-length comedy, “The 


4,679,982 of then the following dream: Five vears have lorch Bearers,” a kind of take-off of amateur theatricals, 
lapsed, it is a clear, cold night in New York. The huge audi scatter-brained and stage-struck egotism. His still more suc- 
rium of the Metropolitan Opera House is packed with a bril cessful comedy of “The Show-Off” came next. This season 

liant audience, gathered to hear the | Turn to page 28— 2} he has produced a more se- [Turn to page 28—Col. 4] 









































Marion Tatiey As Gitpa In “Ricotetro” 


THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


RUSSIA 
By 
COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 
CopyricuTr By McCai’s MAGAZINE, 1926 


USSIA, vast, mysterious, unfathomable, is tied into 
every problem—social, economic and political that con- 
fronts Europe. She is the uncertain quantity which vexes 
the chancellories of every great power throughout the 
world for no one knows, save those in control in Moscow, 
whether she plans to turn to the East or to the West. 
If she throws her fortunes with the Asiatics, she may upset 
not only the equilibrium of [Turn to page 28—Col. 2] 








who gives one of the 
performances of the 
wife who is obsessed 


not by her home. 
































George Kelly, whose play ‘‘The Show- 
Off’? was a conspicuous success and 
who has won additional laurels with 
the more serious “‘Craig’s Wife.”’ 
—_—_—_—_—_— 
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And you only see here some of 
the splendid ingredients—there are 
thirty-two in all—which are so 
skillfully and deliciously blended in 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup! 

If you were to search the whole 
United States you could not find 
finer fresh vegetables than we grow 
or purchase for this soup. 

Vegetabie Soup requires rich meat 
broth to give it the best flavor and to 
make it most invigorating. Campbell’s 
use only the choice beef. 

Alphabet macaroni and selected 
barley! Herbs—fresh and _ savory! 
Appetizing seasoning! 

Is it any wonder that housewives 
appreciate the unusual value they 
receive in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup? 


32 ingredients 


12 cents a can 






Now you can see why 


this Vegetable Soup 
tastes so good! 


























































I} hole Wheat Nut Bread 


This bread makes most appetizing sandwiches with 
any favorite filling 


2 cups whole wheat flour 5 tablespoons brown 


1 cup bread flour sugar 
1 teaspoon soda 14 cup molasses 
3 teaspoons baking 34 cup milk 
powder 1 cup walnuts, cut in 


2 teaspoons salt small pieces 


Ly cup water 2 tablespoons melted Crisco 


Mix whole wheat flour, bread flour, soda, baking pen 


pow ler, salt and sugar together Add molasses, 


, 


milk and water and mix well. Add nuts and Crisco 


and beat thoroughly. Pour into a greased loaf pan 


| 
j 
I 


an € stand 2 minutes. Bake in a slow oven 


t 
(300° F.) 1 to 1% hours. 
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Chicken Tarts 


Pie Crust made with Crisco is tender, flaky, crisp 
and brown. It is digestible, too. 
1\4 cups pastry flour Cold water 


Le cup Crisco Chicken or fowl 
Ly teaspoon salt Chicken gravy 


Boil fowl or chicken until tender. Remove skin and 
bones. Cut in small pieces. Thicken the chicken 
stock with flour, two tablespoonfuls for each cup 
used. Add enough gravy to the chicken to moisten 
and hold it together, season and cool. Cut Crisco 
into flour and salt with two knives until the con 


sistency of small peas. Add water to hold. Roll 


about 1 inch thick. Cut into 6 inch squares, wet 
edges. Put as much chicken in the center as the 
square will hold. Fold over and press closely to- 
gether. Brush over the top with milk and bake in 
a hot oven (450° F.) until brown, 15 to 20 minutes. 
This amourt will make from 12 to 15 tarts. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL. All 
recipes on this page tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 






Delicious Pastry, 
Cakes and 
Fried Foods, too 





Crisco is by no means lin 
» making the 


picnic 
spoken of here. I find thar | 


reaoe MARS 
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can always depend on Crisc« 
for dainty biscuits an 

fins, for flaky pie-crusts, de 
cious cakes, dainty desserts 


—and for all frying. 


in 
if 





Crisco is the trade-mark for @ superior 
shortening manufactured and guaranteed 
purely vegetabie by The Procter & Gam- 
ble Company, Cincinnati, Obic, U.S. A. 


My most popul 
picnic recipes 





~ e 


. 

NSTEAD of the usual dinner at home, 

with a ride afterwards, my sister’s family 
and I often prepare a picnic dinner, drive to 
some attractive place and eat it out of doors, 

One day I prepared our picnic from the 
recipes on this page and never before had 
everybody been so enthusiastic about an 
out-door meal. 

I am sure that if you will make these foods 
with Crisco your friends and your family, 
will like them as much as mine do. I am 
sure, too, that you yourself will enjoy Crisco 
as much as I do. 

For several years now Crisco has been my 
only shortening, and I don’t know how | 
could keep house without the good things 
to eat it gives me; cakes of every kind that 
you simply can’t tell from butter cakes, light 
and with a fine, even texture; the tenderest, 
flakiest pie crust; fluffy biscuits and the most 
delicious golden brown fried foods. Fried 
without any smoke or unpleasant odor, too. 
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An Astonishing 


BLINDFOLD TEST 


I never could quite settle in my own mind just 
loes 
until one day I happened to taste Crisco. When I 
did, I no longer wondered why foods cooked with 
it tasted so much better. 


why Crisco gave such delicious results as it « 


I wish you would taste Crisco, too, just as it 
comes from the can. Do it the following way to 
prove to yourself what a great difference there 
can be in cooking fats. 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one spoon. On 
another place a little of the fat you are now 
using; have someone blindfold you and give you 
first one then the other to taste. Of course, they 
must not tell you which is which. 

Now, did you ever imagine there could be such 
a difference in the taste of cooking fats? You will 
realize at once what a difference there must be 
in the taste and wholesomeness of pies, cakes, 
biscuits and fried foods when they are made 
with Crisco. 
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Fruit Snaps 
DROPPED —The Quickest Way to Make Cookies 


When made with Crisco, they will have a delightful 
flavor and keep a long time. Pack them in empty 
Crisco tins. 
1\% cups sugar 1 cup raisins 
1 cup Crisco 1 teaspoon each cloves, 
3 eggs unbeaten cinnamon, allspice 
16 cup molasses 1 teaspoon soda 


i 3 cups pastry flour 1 teaspoon salt 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add spices, 
then the eggs one at a time, next the raisins and 
molasses. Last flour sifted with soda. Drop tea- 
spoonfuls on Criscoed baking pans. Flatten with 
spatula or spoon; put nut meat in center of each; 
brush the top with slightly beaten egg to make a 
glaze. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 10 
to 15 minutes. This makes 100 to 125 cookies. 











eA ‘Delicious 
English Marble Cake 


A cake of this kind is most satisfactory to eat at a 
picnic. When it is made with Crisco the texture 
will be fine and light and the flavor delicious. 


16 cup chopped raisins 
2 tablespoons melted 


1 cup Crisco 
2 cups sugar 


4 eggs beaten chocolate 
1 cup milk 2 tablespoons molasses 
34 cups pastry flour 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
3 teaspoons baking 16 teaspoon nutmeg 
powder Ly teaspoon allspice 


1 teaspoon salt Lo teaspoon vanilla 


Work Crisco and sugar to a soft light cream. Add 
eggs, then milk. Add baking powder, salt and 
flour sifted together. Divide batter in half. To a 
half add the chocolate, molasses, spices and raisins. 
To the other add the vanilla. Drop alternately 
spoonfuls of each into a Criscoed cake pan. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) one hour. It makes two 
loaves. Ice with plain icing. 


199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah 
Field Splint, Food and Household Manage- 
ment Editor, McCall's Magazine. New deli- 
cious recipes for every class of cooking, never 
before published. Simply fii out and mail 
coupon. 


sbosccccccccccccccccces wecccsecbsccccnccceses ereccccccscccess 
& : The Procter & Gamble Co., 

Fim Crwe* 3] Dept. of Home Economics, Section L-6 
\ } teed Re] Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me free your cook-book en- 
titled,** Sarah Field Splint’s Selected Recipes.”’ 
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» WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD : 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


MOANA 
BY ROBERT |]. FLAHERTY 


REVIEWED BY 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


IX years ago a Canadian explorer, Robert J. Flaherty, 
™% went into the Arctic with a movie camera, and came 
back with a picture called “Nanook of the North.” This 
cture represented years of intensive labor, studying the 
fe of the Eskimo and recording it on strips of celluloid; but 
those who were fortunate enough to see “Nanook of the 
North” realized that Mr. Flaherty’s effort had not been 
wasted. He had done something great in the movies, some- 
thing worth remembering. 

When Mr. Flaherty brought “Nanook of the North” to 
New York, he took the film to the various national distribu- 
irs, for it was only through them that he could reach the 
public. He was greeted by them with a chill more discourag- 
ng than anything he had encountered beyond the Arctic 
Circle. They told him, in effect, that there was no market 
for “travel pictures,” as they called them. “The fans,” he 
was informed, “want fast action drama, comedy, heart in- 
terest. They don’t want to look at a lot of homely Eskimos.” 

“Nanook of the North” did reach the public, however, 
through the Pathe Company, and proved to be a substantial 
success. A large section of the public discovered that it con- 
tained considerably more of drama, comedy and heart in- 
terest than the average machine-made photoplay. 

As a result of this, Jesse Lasky took an interest in Mr. 
Flaherty and commissioned him to make a similar picture of 
ife in the South Seas. (Mr. Lasky, by the way, is vice- 
president of Famous Players-Lasky, one of the distributing 

mpanies that had rejected “Nanook of the North.”) 

Mr. Flaherty had never been to the South Seas, but he 
onsulted his friend, Frederick J. O’Brien, an authority on 
the subject, and at Mr. O’Brien’s suggestion he selected the 
village of Safune, on the island of Savai'i in British Samoa, 
s the scene of his activities 

To Safune Mr. Flaherty proceeded, with his wife and three 
children. His equipment consisted of movie and still cameras 
nd a complete laboratory for developing and printing the 
exposed film. In Safune, for nearly two years, the Flahertys 
remained, and when they returned to what we occidentals 
self-consciously call “civilization,” they had made their pic- 
ture, “Moana.’ 

In producing “Moana,” Mr. Flaherty followed the same 
principles that had guided him in “Nanook of the North.” 
rhe first task that he set for himself was the one of selection 

selection of characters and of backgrounds. In Mr. 
Flaherty’s pictures there are no actors—in the Broadway or 
Hollywood sense; there are real people. Nanook was a real 
Eskimo, who needed no grease-paint make-up to look his 
part. Moana was a real Polynesian, a fine, strong, graceful, 

yung chieftain—a worthy specimen of his race 

For the role of Moana’s bride, Mr. Flaherty selected a 
ingularly lovely Samoan princess, Fa’agase. The other princi 
pal characters were Tu’ugaita, the mother, and Pe’a, the 
little brother, a ten year old Samoan boy with a dazzling 
mile. 

Mr. Flaherty was in Safune for eight months before he 
was ready to make his picture, and even then he confronted 
considerable difficulties. In “Nanook of the North” he had 
employed, as villain, the north itseli—a relentless, implacable 
monster, of unconquerable strength. In “Moana,” however, 
there could be no villain; the usual element of “conflict,” so 
essential in drama, was utterly lacking. In Samoa, Mr. Flaherty 

yund no menacing forces against which the natives must 

| 


struggle for existence. He found [Turn to page 28—Col. 1 





A native dance, one of the interesting bits 
which make Robert J. Flaherty’s new film as 
striking in its field as was this same director’s 


**Nanook of the North.”’ 


























THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


THE DIFFERENT ROADS 
BY THE REV. FREDERICK F. SHANNON 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D,. 





























Rev. Freperick F.’SHANNON 


Dr. Shannon, who was born in Kansas 
and educated at Harvard, has been since 
1920 Pastor of Central Methodist Church, 
Chicago, where he continues the fine 
evangelical tradition of his predecessors 
there, the Rev. David Swing, and Dr. 
Gunsaulus. Dr. Shannon's Sunday ad- 
dresses in Orchestra Hall are tuned-in on 
by a vast radio audience. 


ENTRAL Church was founded in 1875 by David 

Swing, whose biography it was my honor to write, 

and it has always held its services in one of the great 
down-town theatres of Chicago. Its present pastor has a 
mind full of color, and a quick-sighted genius to which all 
life, all nature, all history, all the Bible are parts of one 
infinite parable of the spiritual life. In this sermon he takes 
the prosaic words about the Wise Men to pay homage to the 
Christ-Child, who were warned in a dream not to report to 
Herod: “They went back [Turn to page 28—Col. 1] 



































One Or Tue Native Actors In “Moana.” 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COL, HOUSE 
EDITED BY WILLIAM SEYMOUR 


REVIEWED BY 
LAURENCE STALLINGS 


IME was when a man waited until death removed 


him beyond the fierce light of personal criticism, and 

directed his heirs to deliver his intimate papers into the 
hands of his enemies. Since Job prayed that his enemy might 
write an intimate book, the custom has held with few excep- 
tions. Colonel Edward M. House, personal adviser to the late 
Woodrow Wilson and envoy most extraordinary to the war 
ring nations of 1914-18, has proved one of these exceptions 
“The Intimate Papers of Col. House” are now delivered over 
to Republicans and Democrats alike, and hatchets are 
brandished everywhere. 

These papers, in two volumes edited by Prof. Seymour of 
Yale, may well be the book of the month, but they will be 
quoted and indexed many years from now. For they are con 
cerned deeply and significantly with the entry of America 
into the field of European trickery and deceit, and they shed 
light upon the workings of the mind of Woodrow Wilson 

The two volumes contain a full record of Col. House’s 
personal observations in the field of politics over the better 
portion of Woodrow Wilson’s political life. Thus at first they 
are occupied with the beginnings of that President’s entry into 
the limelight of public office. They end, does the second 
volume, with America’s entry into the war. It follows that 
another two volumes will some day be forthcoming, te com 
plete the record of Wilson’s life 

Even then, “The Intimate Papers of Col. House” will be 
complimentary to the papers of President Wilson himself, 
These latter documents are now being edited by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, and historians must bide their time before pass 
ing upon the value of Col. House’s efforts. 

Col. House enjoyed for many years the reputation of being 
a quiet, self-effacing man. His papers prove that such a repu- 
tation was only a part of his diplomatic method as he trav- 
celled up and down the war-torn world of 1914-18. For these 
intimate documents reveal anything but an_ insignificant 
manner, They are, in this respect, prime stuff for his enemies 
He is not at all reticent in offering proof that he held vigor 
ous opinions, and prosecuted them with all the force at his 
command, 

It is interesting to follow his judgments. At first he was 
as neutral as Woodrow Wilson would have liked all Ameri 
can citizens to be. He was skeptical of all politicians and 
generals everywhere, in Germany, in England, in France. His 
papers give his exact opinions of the men met and sounded 
But, with the rising tide of antagonism to Germany, Col 
House himself seems to chart the course of America’s gradual 
leaning to the favor of the Allied Cause. It is clear that, long 
before Woodrow Wilson had definitely decided upon war, 
his envoy had accepted it as the only course for Americans 

It is this tide in “The Intimate Papers of Col. House” 
which makes the work of vital importance. To be sure there 
are pen portraits of all the sacred cows of Europe down to 
the last German prince. But these portraits and sketches are 
only of current and journalistic interest. The two volumes 
are really focussed upon the last chapter of Volume Two, 
where the colonel describes that dire day of April 6, 1917 
when Woodrow Wilson confessed himself unable longer to 
avoid a part in the war. Evidently Col. House believes in 
waiting for the verdict of history to the confusion of his 
critics. Evidently he believes that America’s entry into the 
war was a great and noble thing. For upon no other as 
sumption would these intimate papers be delivered to the 
world. They prove {Turn to page 28—Col. 4] 


A youth being tattooed. ‘“Moana’’ is a mine 
of folk lore and folk customs; it is as instruc- 
tive as a textbook on anthropology —and 


many times more interesting. 
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On the evening of Wednesday, Febru 
ry 17th, 1 Morpheus, or whoever it 
that mak dreams come tru drew 

i card fron his files, headed Kansa 
City;” and Marion Talley stepped upon 
t] t of the Metropolitan Opera 
H e. Of the eve leading up to that 

n unnec¢ r to go 
mucl t detail Anyone who reads a 
newspaper must know that Miss Talley is 
the daughter of a Kansas City telegraph 
operator, that her vocal gifts were dis 
covered by a local choirmaster, and that 
her musical education in this country and 
broad was financed by a committee of 
Kansas Cit business men. 

The girl with a city behind her,” some 
one at the Metropolitan called her: and 
certainly no young artist ever received 
more enthusiastic and persistent boosting 
from her home-town folk Thi ame 
boosting, by the way, and the tremendou 
public curiosit ibout Mis Talley that 


it aroused, might hay 





v proved 1 boome 
rang if she had not been able to live up 
to her advance notices. But she did live 
ip to them, and has achieved a genuine 
popular success, with all that the phrase 

plic Popular success,” of course, is not 
alwa ynonymous with lasting achieve 
ment, and twenty years from now it will 
easier to say whether or not Miss Tal 
’s name shall be placed upon the roster 


The WORLD EVEN’ 


Europe but of the world as well 

rhe policy of the Romanovs was simple; 
Russia was to move like a glacier slowh 
but surely toward her destiny, embracing 
both in Europe and Asia, the smaller 
countries that lay in her path. Napoleon, 
with a prophetic vision, saw the menace 
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to Europe of this mass of ignorant Slavs 
under autocratic direction The Crimean 
ind the Russo-Japanese Wars proved how 


tutile it was to try to conquer unconquer 
ible Russia. France and England, and later 
Japan, beat her back at her borders but 
left her unbeaten in the end 

With the advent of the World War we 
find democratic Great Britain and France 
lad to claim Russia as an ally. Later the 
revolution was welcomed throughout the 
eral world as the end of czarism. But 
1e too soon, tor we were 
) Witness another and more hideous form 





of tyranny created in the name of liberty. 

It was here that the Allies made a dis 
astrous blunder. Under the advice of the 
Russian emigres they undertook to take 


i@S In an internecine strile 





li Nichok had been wise, or better 
advised, he would have accepted the pro- 
posal to form a government under a 
imited monarchy But, instead of an 


orderly, representative government being 
formed, a Lenin and a Trotsky seized 
the reins and the pent-up hatred for the 
wrongs of centuries broke loose, and Rus- 
ia became again the dark and bloody 
round of Europe. The oppressed had be- 
come the oppressors. It is doubtful whether 
the true story of this period of destruction 
will ever be known. The world was shocked, 
ind when an appeal was made to the Allies 
to help stay the destruction they listened 
vith sympathetic ears. 
As the representative of President Wil- 
on at the Inter-Allied Conference at Paris 
the early winter of 1917, 1 vigorously 
+} 


opp l e proposal to send money, mu- 
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ze 24g—Col. 1] 
of the immortals; but even today one 
need not be a very major prophet to be 
ible to say that she gives every promise 
of a brilliant career. 

Rossini’s oft-quoted remark that “voice, 
voice, and more voice” are the three es- 


sential qualities of an opera singer, was 
not strictly accurate even in his day, and 
cannot be taken with any literalness now. 
Even so, it is still a good idea to have a 
voice if you have operatic aspirations, and 
Miss Talley has one. It is that very rare 
thing, a real coloratura soprano, a voice 
high and flexible enough to scale the dizzy 
heights and turn the vocal somersaults 
demanded by Mozart, Verdi, Donizetti, 
and Bellini, and yet expressive enough to 
cope with the frequently exacting dramatic 
requirements of the music. Miss Talley’s 
voice is not exceptionally large, but it is 
very beautiful; clear and true in its upper 
reaches, and smooth and vibrant, with a 
lovely “speaking” quality, in its middle 
and lower registers. Its beauty is still 
sometimes obscured by her method of 
handling it, which is not invariably skilful 

The other qualities that go to make up 
a successful operatic singer she possesses 
in varying degrees, but in some measure 
she possesses them all. She is an excellent 
musician—a statement that is, unhappily, 
not always true of singers, and is re 
markably self-possessed. Another ingredient 
that Rossini overlooked, and that Miss 
Talley possesses, is dramatic talent. She 
is not yet an actress, but she has the 
makings of a very capable one. 

The skill and expressiveness of both her 
singing and acting are not what they will 
be in time. But her shortcomings are those 
of youth and inexperience, not of lack of 
talent. Her vouth is an asset as well as a 
handicap. Miss Talley has, still ten years 
to go before she reaches the age at which 
many a successful opera singer has made 
a debut 

To say that her ultimate goal is 
still ahead of her is, after all, only another 
way of saying that she is nineteen years old. 
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nitions and troops to aid those who were 
trying to overturn the Soviet Government 
at Moscow. My sympathy was with the 
effort, but my history told me that outside 
interference would unite Russia behind 
the de facto government. President Wilson 
sustained this position, and it was not until 
many months later that he yielded to the 
importunities of our European Allies. 

It was a ruinous policy, and Lenin and 
Trotsky used it with telling effect through- 
out Russia. They heralded these efforts to 
displace them as an organized movement 
of the capitalists and kings to again es- 
tablish the tyranny of the Romanovs, and 
the people of Russia believed them. 

What the Allies failed to do by force 
of arms, they later attempted to accom- 
plish by a diplomatic boycott. But Russia 
should have been left to work out her 
destiny in her own way. To do other- 
wise was, and is, an aid to those whose 
theories and methods we least approve. 
Other governments need not have recog- 
nized the Government at Moscow, but 
they should not have endeavored to over- 
throw it. That was the business of the 
Russian people, and we may be sure they 
would have done so long ago but for 
outside interference. 

If the present Government at Moscow 
is as bad as it is said to be, it 
will last only so long as we maintain our 
policy of opposition. There are mary signs 
that the leaders themselves believy that 
their theories have failed. Theirs was 
an Utopian dream, the result of violent re- 
action against what it sought to replace. 
They will know better soon; perhaps they 
know better now. Let us be patient and 
wait until they have had time to gather 
together the fragments of a social and 
political fabric and weave it into some- 
thing which will meet their needs. Let us 
be patient. 

Let us be tolerant. 


IN THE 
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The PLAY of the MONTH 
[Continued from page 24—Col. 2] 


rious piece, a study of American life that 
is tragic in its conclusion. “Craig’s Wife” 
assumed at once the position of one of 
the best plays of recent seasons 

The story of “Craig’s Wife” is not easy 
to tell, because in any brief form it gives 
very little impression of what the play 
really expresses But in general it is a 
story of a couple who have been married 
two years or less and whose relationship 
to each other is shown in its last stages, 
just before the final separation arrives 

Mrs. Craig comes home from a visit to 
her dying sister. She brings her sister’s 
daughter with her. We gather that the 
servants in the house hate their mistress. 
The neighbors are kept away from the 
house; all Craig’s friends have gradually 
left off coming to see him. And all this 
is due to Mrs. Craig’s attitude. She made 
up her mind that when the day came 
when she was mistress of a house it 
should be hers indeed. This is her ruling 
passion. She is obsessed with keeping the 
house immaculate, she objects even to 
the use of the front stairs 

Craig during Mrs. Craig’s absence has 
gone to play cards with two friends. Next 
morning there has been a telephone call, 
a number left. Mrs. Craig feverishly tries 
to track it down. Later Craig returns, 
he asks about the call, Mrs. Craig says 
that there is no call that she knows of. It 
comes out that the two people whom Craig 
had visited the night before have been 
found dead in their home, the police are 
looking for information. The deaths prove 
to be suicides, but in the strain of the 
moment and after a _ desperate night, 
Mrs. Craig blurts out the circumstances 
and in her anger and exasperation tells 
Craig what she feels about him, about the 
house, her determinations, her hard and 
intricate manoeuvres, her miserable and 
complex state of mind. Craig after hear- 
ing this turns the house over to her to 
keep, she has authority now indeed but 
she is left alone 

The directing of the play by the author 
himself is excellent. 

The Mrs. Craig of Miss Chrystal Herne 
is one of the most brilliant performances 
of the season. 


The BOOK of the MONTH 


[Continued from page 27—Col. 3] 
indisputably that Woodrow Wilson’s con- 
scientious repugnance to war was in a 
large measure overcome by the persuasion 
of his intimates. 

Prof. Seymour pieces out the narrative 
of that April 6 with a recollection by 
Frank Irving Cobb, late editor of the New 
York World. This reviewer had the honor 
of writing that recollection, in collabora- 
tion with a colleague of The World. Thus 
it becomes a personal review, this summary 
of the House account of how Wilson ago- 
nized on the night before he cast the die. 
The House account tallies exactly with the 
Cobb description of the President’s hesi- 
tancy; it proves, unquestionably, that the 
enemies of Wilson are wrong in their 
charge to the effect that “he kept us out of 
the war” was only an election shibboleth. 

Thus the lovers of the Wilson tradition 
will be comforted by the House papers. 
Beyond any other interest in them, the 
paramount importance of Colonel House’s 
records rests in this proof of Wilson’s sin- 
cerity with the electorate of 1916. On the 
other hand the body of Republican opinion, 
and the liberal wing of the Democratic 
party, will tear these papers to shreds in 
the next year. Meanwhile, there are the 
historians, waiting patiently until Wilson’s 
papers are offered to the press. 

All Americans who believe that Wood- 
row Wilson was sincere in his desire to 
avoid war cannot afford to pass by these 
papers. They constitute a record of his 
struggles to that end, and they reach the 
height of tragedy in their unconscious de- 
lineation of his defeat. 

“The Intimate Papers of Col. House’ 

Edited by Prof. William Seymour of 

Yale University. 2 Vols. Ten Dollars. The 

Houghtcn Mifflin Company. 
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HREE thousand miles from the 
wild roses of Virginia to the golden 
poppies of California — 

One college built where old slave 
quarters used to stand—the other mark- 
ing the last goal of the pioneer— 

Differences of history, custom, social 
tradition—but everywhere the same 
eager heart of youth, with its longing 
impulse toward happiness, beauty 

California girls, Virginia girls—what 
do they do to gain the lovely, smooth 
complexion that is every girl’s hope and 
ambition? What soap do they find most 
helpful in keeping their skin soft and 
fine, radiant with health and charm? 


7 7 a 


E chose two spots as widely sep- 
arated as Sweet Briar, Virginia, 
and Berkeley, California, for extending 
our investigation of the care of the skin 
among young American college girls. 
Fifteen hundred and sixty-six girls 
answered our questions, giving us frank, 
full information. 
More than half said they were using 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap regularly for 
their skin! 


“My sKIN was in a most discouraging 
condition when I first started to use Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. The improvement was 
so immedtate that others noticed it at once.” 

“Woopsury’s FaciAt Soap has won- 
derful cleansing properties. It has helped 
in ridding my skin of extreme oiliness and 
has given me a skin of which I am proud.” 

“My poctor recommended Woodbury’ s 
to me for acne. I notice my skin feels soft 
and smooth after using.” 

“A MOST PERFECT CLEANSER. My 
mother and father have always used it. 
Both have lovely skins and complexions.” 

““My sKIN is extremely sensitive and 
delicate, and Woodbury’s seems to cleanse 
it thoroughly and efficiently, without any 
irritation.” 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Fergens Co. 





At SWEET BRIAR 
and the ebeoite of 


CALIFORNIA 
961 Gals 


use this soap for ther skin 
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These were characteristic comments 
volunteered by the Woodbury users. 


Why Woodbury’s is perfect for the skin 


SKIN specialist worked out the 

formula by which Woodbury’s is 
made. This formula not only calls for 
absolutely pure ingredients; it also de- 
mands greater refinement in the manu- 
facturing process than is commercially 
possible with ordinary toilet soap. 

Every Woodbury user recognizes some- 
thing individual and unique in the feel- 
ing of Woodbury’s on her skin; mild, 
soothing, and yet tonic and gently stim- 
ulating. The most tender skin is bene- 
fited by the daily use of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is wrapped a booklet con- 
taining special cleansing treatments for 
overcoming common skin defects. The 
same qualities that give Woodbury’s its 
beneficial effect in correcting these com- 
mon skin troubles make it ideal for regu- 
lar use. A 25c cake lasts a month or 
six weeks. 

Within a week or ten days after beginning 
to use Woodbury’s you will see an improve- 
ment in your complexion. Get your Wood- 
bury’s today and begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs! 


Your Woopsury 
TREATMENT for ten days 


NOW—THE NEW LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 











ec ,p . 
They are at an age when life is a wonderful adventure 
—and admiration, the approval of others, more desirable 
than they ever will seem again.” 


Tue Anprew Jercens Co. 
1506 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Chio 
For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large- 

size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, and the treatment 
booklet, “A Skin You Love To Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 

Co., Limited, 1506 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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In McCatt’s LABorRATORY-KITCHEN 
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and HUSBANDS 


Menus and Recipes / ‘repared in McCall’s Laboratory- Kitchen 


ROBABLY ot the I I 
~ l ng in wait int ea Ol mater 
mony tor the ul pect 


\ ind one wl I tt ‘ r I 
more experienced | iker wer 
up iinst now ind thet that « 
tertainin ind letting one husl | 
entertain For all men t tert 
You may ' well et that idea 
clearl n mind 1 do ti t 
ep Of | et r iri | And 
I ou ré om to b entir 
ct ul wi with iii | contents 
husband 1 will ha to work o 
ume cheme whereby I can ) 
hospitable i he like with 1 ttl 
trouble as possible for yourseli 
When we iy entertain, we don't 
nean formal or elaborate entertainn 
We just mean simple and delightiu 
ways of bringing on choicest triend 
iround one’s own tabl is Olten as on 
likes. We can show you best just what 
we mean by telling you about a ul 


wife we happen to know, 
She has been married a year or tw 
oa young | n 


yusiness man, Whose in 

will admit of only a tiny apartment in 

ptown New York but who likes t 

ring home his friends. The living-root 
t serve as a dining-room and a lar 


brary table as the dining-table Phe 


ice 
Aiter she reet e goes bacl 
to the k ind five 1 t 
wheel in the tea-wa I with the ice 
old fruit cocktail, or the piping hot 
oup whichever it m e on it. That 
placed the candk ir I ed, the 


water glasses are filled trom the pitcher 


1 you sit down to eat 

The dishes from this course are re 
moved on the tea-wagon and she coms 
romptly back from the kitchen brin 


bia 
The next ind iast r brin the 
lessert, which is usually a_ deliciou 
molded bavarian cream or fruit jelly 
or a mousse t} 
rfiter-dinner coffee and cur This is 
poured at table and y 1 can linger over 
nd the bonb j 


is satisfyingly as you like 





SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 
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SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


TALKS ABOUT PREPARING FOR OLD AGE 


The woman who spends herself lavishly on her family, the man who centers 
Ais attention on his business to the exclusion of every other interest, too 
often forget that not-so-distant day when their children or their business can 
get on without them. When that moment comes they will step into a new 
and strange world in which at last there is not “too much todo.” ##@ The time 
to get ready for this change is while one is still young. To save money is by 


, " se } re / 
70 means the Who 


/, 


e answer. There must be, as well, resources of the mind 


2 2 ? . . ee 
and heart on which to draw when the rushing, eager, anxtousyexciting hours 


of youth and middk a. 


ge s hall have been replaced by leisure. an So, however 


busy you may be now, however much life may press upon you, keep some 
small corner of yourself for yourself. Later on you may need to make heavy 


J 


drafts on it. Find a hobby, an interest that expresses you, and cultivate it. 
You may change it a dozen times 


that doesn’t matter. If it is reading you 


like, give fifteen minutes a day to it. If it is a garden you love, have one. If 

you are interested in people, take time for friendships. # # The person who 

observes and thinks and reads, who views other people's lives with sympathy, 

who practices courage and laughter, is sure to grow old gracefully. For such 

a person there are no empty days of despair or bitterness, no vain attempts 
to recapture youth, for life seems fuller than ever before, 

more serene, more intelligible, wittier. 
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n't neglect the little courtesies of fresh fiowers and spotless us ts 
akfast, for breakfast-table impressions lastallday. 


linen is removed, the library-table 
cover, a few books and the lamp are 
replaced and the dining-room becomes 
once more a living-room. Then the 
wife rejoins you and hours later when 
you come to with a start and realize 
that the evening has flown, you go with 
that delicious sense of having enjoyed 
every moment of your visit, knowing 
that your host and hostess have en 
joyed it just as much as you have. 

What is the secret? We will tell 
you—it is simplicity and good planning. 
There isn’t a single dish on her menu 
that has to be cooked or fussed over at 
the last minute. The meat and vege- 
tables are started in plenty of time 
to be done without over-cooking, the 
dessert is made after lunch or break- 
fast and left to mold or freeze, as the 
case may be. The salad is simple, as 
is the cocktail or soup. The coffee per 
colates while you eat your dinner. 

As we happen to know, that wife 
had no homemaking experience before 
she married. She didn’t know much 
about cooking and serving, but she was 
determined to learn how to do both and 
to make good on her job as homemaker 

What she has done, you or any other 
wife can do, and this month we want 
to give you a few secrets besides hers 
which will make it easier for you to 
entertain in your own home, as you 
would like to. Remember this, a man’s 
idea of a party is good food and plenty 
of it; well served, not too elaborately, 
and without too much bother. He can 
furnish the entertainment and the con 
versation, but it is distinctly “up to 
you” to provide the food and to serve 
it well. 

Of course the every-day meals are 
just as important as the “company” 
ones, but you ought to be able to man 
age them all right, with a few helpful 
hints to guide you. We are taking it 
for granted that you can cook. Ii you 
can’t, you had better learn how, for no 
matter how perfect the servants you 
may be able to obtain, there will come 
a time when they will fail you or take 
advantage of your ignorance. 

If you can cook, meal-planning will 
probably be your greatest problem 
Variety is necessary in meals if they 
are to be interesting for you to prepare 
and for your family to eat. Learn alli 
the ways of cooking potatoes—that sim- 
ple and often monotonous vegetable 
Learn how to vary all the other every- 
day “protective” vegetables. Practice 
on the many different kinds of quick 
breads, yeast breads, meats, salads and 
desserts until you! can make them per- 
fectly. Don’t, whatever you do, get 
into a rut! 

Read good books on nutrition and 
meal-planning and learn the fundamen- 
tal rules. The recipes in your favorite 
magazine are all based on these. But 
it isn’t enough to use recipes. 

We have said this to you before, and 
we would like to say it oftener than 
once a month—plan your menus ahead! 
Two or three days ahead, or a week 
or a month. Write [Turn to page 34] 
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>) ISS ELINOR PATTERSON is the beau- 

tiful young daughter of Mr. anv Mrs. 
Joseph Mepitt Parrerson, one of Chicago's 
most distinguished families. She is a great-grand- 
daughter of the late Joseph Medill who established 
@ tradition in American journalism that is ably 
carried on today by Mr. Patterson. 


pon » themes enh se | alae ~nesmaria 
m4 Viss Patterson who is also closely connected 


with the McCormick family, made a brilliant debut 


soctety but after one season determined 





to realize her ambition to go 


winter of training in a dramatic school she wa 
offered the part of “The Nun,” shown in the oval 


in the famous Reinhardt-Gest spectacle, “Tui 


7 / 
Miracie,” which has been touring the middle 
west, a part which she plays, as one dramatic criti 
Se “with a pervading haunting quality, eager 





with a spirit of unfulfilled youth. 




















SS 
Miss ELINOR PATTERSON daughter of 





Mr and Mrs. JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 


DEBUT as gay as a burst of jazz! Teas, 
balls, the opera! Heavenly for a year, but 
like a perpetual diet of whipped cream! 
So after a season I turned to something 
more substantial—the theatre! You know 
what that means—just when one is slaving one’s 
hardest one has to appear one’s best! For the skin 
which is doubly taxed by society and professional 
life and whi h must be kept clear and free from 
weariness, Pond’s Two Creams are perfect.” 
ae 

Cf wen \a! earn, 


LINOR PATTERSON is an artist born. With a 








tells how a doubly taved skin 
can best he cared for 


blonde beauty she turned her steps from the too easy 
path of social success and directed them to the often 
stony road that leads to stardom in the theatre. 

After one short year of gruelling toil and study she was 
chosen by Morris Gest to play the part of “‘ The Nun, Megildis” 
in the gorgeous pageant spectacle, ““The Miracle.” She plays it 
with soaring inspiration which marks the true dramatic gift. 

But however far her art may carry her, Elinor Patterson 
will never be just an actress. Wherever she goes she is drawn 
into social life. Her charm and beauty and her family’s pres- 
tige make this inevitable. So she has to be doubly prepared 





background of wealth, 
position and aristocratic 
family traditions, all the 
tendencies of her life have 
been to accent her beauty 
and feminine charm in a 
purely social way. 
But with determination al- 
most paradoxical in a body 








to appear before the world the world which sees 
her across the fe otlights, the no less critical world 
which sees her on the ballroom floor. 


ER lovely skin with its rare petal texture, its 

flush of unfolding youth, its transparent del- 
icacy, in spite of the double strain put upon it, 
must be kept in all its present perishable loveli- 
ness—imperishable! 





Like many of the loveliest girls of Chicago’s 





of such fragile and exquisite 


Tue Two Creams the younger set is using 


younger set, Miss Patterson believes this end can 


be achieved by the following daily use of Pond’s Two Creams: 

For cleansing your delicate skin, apply Pond’s Cold Cream 
lavishly. Do this before retiring and during the day whenever 
your skin needs cleansing, particularly after exposure to the 
weather, dust and soot. Leave it on a few moments. W ipe off 
with a soft cloth or tissue, repeat the process and finish with a 
dash of cold water or a rub with ice. If your skin is dry, after 
the bedtime cleansing add more Pond’s Cold Cream and leave 
it on until morning, 

For a delicate, even finish, a firm powder base and a sure pro- 
tection against dirt and the weather, use Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
after every daytime cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Smooth 
just a tiny bit of it over your skin. It gives you an even, 
smooth surface, a soft glowing tone and protects you so well 
when you go out. See, too, how smoothly and evenly your 
powder clings as you whisk it on, and how long it will last. 
Buy and use these Two famous Creams yourself. 


Free Offer Mail this coupon for trial tubes of these Two famous 


Creams and folder of instructions for using. 
o g 
The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F 
139 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing 
Creams and folder of instructions. 
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Street_ 


a — : State. 
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HROUGH fear and ignorance can- 
cer is sometimes spoken of fur- 
tively. Yet no more disgrace is at- 
tached to cancer than to appendicitis. 
Many are unwilling toadmit they suspect 
cancer until necessity forces them to seek 
the truth. They wait too long—tragedy 
comes. 
There is good news about cancer. In 
many instances it can be prevented and 
if treated in its early stages it can be 
eradicated. Sometimes it can be success- 
fully removed, even when it has pro 
gressed beyond the early stages. It does 
not break out in another place when the 
removal is complete. 
A cancer in the body is like a weed ina 
garden. It begins in one spot as a small 
growth. There is only one course to fol- 
low with cancer as there is with a weed 
get rid of it immediately and entirely. 


Not Hereditary— 
Not Contagious 


Do not imagine that because someone in 
your family died of cancer, you are 
doomed. In some families the tendency 
toward cancer seems to be hereditary, 
but the disease itself is not. 


THE SHAM MYSTIC 
Scattered all over the country are cruel imposters 
who claim to have the ability to cure cancer. 


The old Indian woman who pretends to heal by 
occult rites is less dangerous than the crooked 
institutions and individual practitioners who ed- 
vertise that their secret knowledge and mysterious 
“treatments” will cure this dread disease. 


swellings or sores that refuse to heal. 
Look out for moles, old scars, birthmarks 
or warts that change in shape, appear- 
ance or size. If you have jagged or broken 
teeth, have them smoothed off or 
removed. Ill-fitting dental plates may 
cause cancer. 
any part of the body is often the begin- 
ning of trouble. 


The failure of internal organs to function 
normally, or an unusual discharge from 
any part of the body should at once re- 
ceive thorough and skilful attention. 
Make certain whether or not the cause 
1S Cancer. 

Above All—Act Promptly ! 
Remember this: Once it has begun to 
develop, Nature alone is helpless to stop 
the growth of cancer. But it may be re- 
moved by surgery or destroyed by X-rays 
or radium. Do not wait, thinking that 
the trouble will clear up. Do not wait 
for pain. In the early stages there is no 
pain. Time is a matter of life and death 
with cancer. 


The greatest scientists of the world, 
though they have searched for years and 
are still searching, have not found a serum 
to prevent cancer or 


Cancer is not contagious. Toavoidthose drugs to cure it. The ! \ 
who are suffering from this disease, or to great victories have a 
make them feel that they are dangerous come from surgery, ae 
; : : ”? AUT xy, 
to their friends, is as stupid as it is cruel. X-rays or radium. s ‘%, 
S io 
There is not a single authenticated record « = on 
F ; 5 . i ste Spread the good news 4 2 
of any person having contracted the dis- 4 > 
A, , 5 ap ees" about cancer—how it x % 
ease through association with a patient. 
& pon can be recognized in its 
‘ . ’ : 
Be on the watch for the first signs of can- early stages—how to 
cer. Do not neglect any strange growth. get rid of it. Help to 
Be suspicious of all abnormal lumps or _ save lives. . 
J ai %& any} 
Cancer accounts for one-tenth of all who are doing splendid work —helping ana < 
deaths among adult persons of the to control cancer. By dealing openly . 
United States. Almost as many and frankly with it, by learning to re- 
people over 40 die of cancer as of cognize first symptoms, by acting 
pneumonia, tuberculosis and typhoid promptly when it is discovered and, c 
fever combined. most important, by having thorough ‘ 
x ; . . hysical examinations annually or 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- P pent - 
pany is vitally concerned in the appal- pee yy death rate can be 
ling number of deaths from cancer. a eee 
If--and when—cancer is successfully We shall be glad to mail to anyone ¢ 
brought under control, the cost of interested, aleaflet on cancer entitled 
life insurance will be reduced. “A Message of Hope”. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- : 
pany is glad to cooperate with those HALEY FISKE, President. r 
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It is most important to make a right start in life and equally important to 
remain an efficient and happy member of society as long as one lives 


EAT WISELY AND LIVE 
LONGER 


By E. V. McCo.ti_um anpb Nina SImMonpDsS 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, Fohns Hopkins University 


DUCATION is @&. 
pensive and is 
gained often at 


great sacrifice of time and labor. Char- 
acter requires many years of experience 
to mature and often costs more in mental 
suffering and in money than education 
does. Yet the common experience of man- 
kind is that these treasures of education 
and character are used by the possessor 
and enjoyed by society for only a few 
years because many men and women lose 
their physical vigor at a comparatively 
early age and drop out of active life. 
There is no greater waste in the world 
than this loss due to the early incapacity 
and relatively short life of a large pro- 
portion of the adult population. 

It is particularly a misfortune that the 
world loses so early the services of great 
men and women, which only they can 
render. Mankind would gain a great deal 
if their lives could be lengthened for a 
few years and their health preserved. 
Much can be accomplished if people will 
begin early enough. 

If one is to live long, it is most im- 
portant to make a right start in life; and 
it is equally important to remain an 
efficient and happy member of society as 
long as one lives. Either requires that the 
diet shall at all times be right. The infant 
must be protected against infections of 
the intestinal tract, to which he is 
especially susceptible and which may be 
caused by infected foods or by the wrong 
kinds ef food. The man must cease to 
undermine his digestive functions by mak- 
ing mistakes in the selection of the food 
which he eats every day, thus clouding 
his whole outlook on life and making him 
grow old faster than is necessary. 

There are two fundamental principles 
to be kept in mind in considering the 
relation between nutrition and long life. 
One is that the diet should contain those 
iood elements which are necessary to re- 
pair damage done to the tissues of the 
body each day by its ordinary activities in 
carrying out the life processes. The other 
is that the food chosen should exert a 
hygienic influence on the digestive tract. 
If decomposing processes are allowed to 
go on in the intestines the blood will be 
polluted by the absorption of substances 
which are a physiological abomination and 
which damage health and shorten life. 

In considering the first point—that of 
the essential qualities of the human diet 


one must study the ex 

periences of different 

peoples in various parts 
of the world and at various times in 
history. We have been making such a 
study for about fifteen years and the re- 
sults show unmistakably that certain 
dietary practices do more than others to 
promote long life. 

Eating little is more conducive to health 
and long life than indulging one’s appe- 
tite. We find the best health standards 
among those people whose food supply 
is not too abundant and varied, but 
rather simple and monotonous, as it is 
among the peasantry of European coun- 
tries in normal times. Monotony of diet 
is entirely safe, provided the food is 
chemically complete. The matter of prime 
importance is that it shall consist of the 
right kinds of foods. 

One of the best types of diet, as well 
as one of the simplest is that of the 
Bedouins of Arabia, which consists almost 
entirely of sour milk, curds and dates. 
Mutton is eaten once or twice a month. 
On this monotonous food-supply, which 
falls far short of satisfying the aesthetic 
sense of Americans, they not only live to 
a ripe old age in a surprising number of 
instances, but enjoy excellent health gen- 
erally and are capable of the greatest 
exertion. 

Certain classes of Chinese live on a diet 
which consists largely of whole wheat, a 
great abundance of leafy vegetables of 
several kinds, as well as tubers, soy beans, 
eggs and small quantities of such flesh 
foods as pork and poultry. Many Chinese 
laborers were brought to France during 
the great war and were found to be re- 
markable specimens of physical perfection 
We now know that the success of their 
diet is due to the large quantities of the 
leafy vegetables which they eat. 

People like the Eskimos who live al- 
most exclusively on flesh foods may have 
a fairly good physical development and 
great capacity for work, but they do not 
have a long span of life. 

Our studies and those of other food 
chemists show conclusively that the leafy 
vegetables such as cabbage, lettuce, spin- 
ach, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, turnip 
and beet tops, water-cress and others of 
the same families have extraordinary value 
in promoting and maintaining health and 
encouraging long life. If the right amounts 
of these are eaten with [Turn to page 104] 
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_A Beautifu 
ean Skin 


Here is a cream scientificall 'y made 
for thorough cleansing 


Skin és a 


‘By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic 

advice regarding the care of the skin and the 
proper use of beauty preparations. 


HERE is one thing Nature will 
not tolerate—she will not tolerate 
neglect. Neglect her laws of health and 
she will turn against you; neglect her 
laws of beauty and she will visit you 


astringent. 











She will do to your skin, if you ne- 
glect to care for it, what she does to 
your neglected flowers—she will make it wither and grow old. And her 


first law is cleanliness. 


You must keep your skin clean if you would keep it young and healthy, 
and beautiful. And you must keep it clean in its own special way. For 
your complexion requires more than a “good cold cream.’ 
cream made especially for cleansing—a cream that dissolves all the grime 


that clings to your skin and hides in the pores. 


shay rye Night Cream brings you an opportunity to have a perfectly 
cin, clear with a new, fresh cleanness, for it “gets 


clean S 
’ dirt that you cannot even see. 


oils to soothe the dry skin. 


Madame Jeannette’s Night Cream Treatment 


Before retiring, dip your fingers in a jar of smooth, cool 


Pompeian NightCream. Spread it gen- 
erously over face, neck and shoulders 
—and your arms and hands as well, if 
you want to keep them lovely. Rub 
gently, with a circular movement to 
loosen stubborn dirt. As the cleansing 
oils penetrateeach porethey will soften 
and remove unseen dirt, leaving your 
skin with that exquisite translucency. 
which results from perfect cleansing. 

Smooth the cream into the neglected little 
crevices around the eyes where dirt may lodge 
and wrinkles first begin to show. Rub it into your 
vexatious chin, rub it across the fretful lines of 
the forehead and into the wings of your nose. And 
don’t forget the needs of your throat! 

Always touch your skin with gentle finger tips 
to encourage its remaining smooth and unlined. 
Always use an “upward and outward”’ stroke to 
encourage the underlying muscles to remain firm 
and young. 

Then, with a soft, clean cloth, gently wipe 
away the superfluous cream. Every stroke should 
be upward and outward, to encourage firmness 
and help overcome relaxed 


with ugliness and decay. 


It will coax out the 
dirt from the pores and leave a healing trace of its own 





It requires a 






+ 


Is 






} Apply the cream with finger tips, 
workingupward and ¢ yutwardwith | 
circular movements from chin upto | 
temple, and from the corners of the 
mouth upward and outward. 
Remove excess cream with soft cloth. 
In applying the Night Cream to 
your skin, use the soft cushions of 
your finger tips an d rub with a 
very light touch. 


skin just cleansed with a light film of it. Leave it 
on all night. While you sleep, the soothing oils 
of the cream keep your skin pliable, clean and 
healthy, nourishing it in a natural way and aid- 
ing Nature to create a more healthy and youthful- 
looking complexion. 

Try this treatment every night for several weeks, 
following my instructions carefully, and watch the 
improvement in your complexion. 

All drug stores and toilette counters have 
Pompeian Night Cream in 60c or $1.00 jars— 
the $1.00 jar holds almost three times as much 
cream. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) Purity 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


— | 





muscles. Follow this with 
cold water—or, better still, 
with ice. Anice rub isa tonic 
to your skin, after cleansing 
it with Pompeian Night 
Cream. It stimulates the cir- 
culation and acts as a slight 


Finally, take a bit more 
Night Cream and cover the 


nae a 
WOULDN’T YOU 

How to really cleanse your skin? 

How to combat blackheads and pimples? 

How to keep tender skin smooth and soft? 


How to prevent sunburn and windburn? 


LIKE TO KNOW 


NV ADAME Jean- 

nette’s adviceon 
these and many other 
beauty problems is 
contained in her 
booklet that comes 


Pompeian Night 
Cream for only 10¢. 


with the 35c tube of 








SPECIAL OFFER: Regular 35c tube 
of Cream for only 10c 


READ THIS REMARKABLE OFFER OF MADAME JEANNETTE'S: 





EAR READER: I want you to know the joy 


of the soft, smooth, youthful skin that 


Pompenn NIGHT Cream can give you. 


“So I have persuaded The Pompeian Labora- 


tories te send you, postpaid, a regular 35¢ tube of 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream for only 10c. 


“T know 


Cream for only 10c! As this offer must be with- 


Friant 
(ream 


AN IMPROVED 


COLD CREAM 


a ee ee 


POSITIVELY WILL 
NOT GROW HAIR 


thousands of women will take advantage of this 
jorveiad remarkable offer. A 35c tube of Pompeian NIGHT 
drawn within a short time, do not delay sending 
for your 35c tube of Cream. 
“Fill out the coupon now and send it with 10c 
to me 
eian NIGHT Cream, and also my booklet of 
om sugges- 


s. Sincerel /, fj 
nomen incerely Uy, e Ae. 


Then you will get the 35c tube of Pom- 


Specialiste en Beaute 


Positively only one 35¢ tube of Pompetan 
NIGHT Cream to a family on this special offer. 





Mode amd Guaranteed by 
THE POMPEIAN CO. 
Cleveland, 0., U.S.A 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


COnTERTS tm OUNCES 


‘ 
\ 


TEAR OFF AND SEND 
THE COUPON NOW! 


To Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories, 
5001 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Madame Jeannette: In accordance with your 
Offer. I enclose 10c (a dime) for a 35c tube of Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream. Also send booklet of beauty suggestions 


Name 


Street 
Address 


City State 
This coupon void after December 1, 192 
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\Ve were just talking fom and 
I—while waiting for the tea and 
hings. I smiled my prettiest for 
ae hu 
Speak oft teetl he said 
] hicl irse e werent 
urs are simply glorious.’ 
Husl 1 YB id but he 
KNeW | didn't in it eh ind 
e didn’t hush could have told 
1 Vd used Colgate’s all my lite 
it | don’t see why we should tell 
( our beauty secrets, d ) 
Beautiful teeth are ist a impor 
nt as pretty eves and a love 
complexion ir beauty 
concer I ro | mdpoi 
I the l i. thousan 
" t e oOrtant \\ 1] n teet 
: e kept ean, t 
{ 4 
l | re | d Live 
( te Ribbon Yental Crear 
ke te ten gh 
( S it l the \ 


Causes 





A Dreadful Result of Bad Teeth 











rhe most dreaded disease 
of humanity—cancer of the 
mouth—can be the result 
of bad teeth. The Ameri 
can Society for the Control 
of Cancer charges tooth 
decay with being a prin 
cipal cause of this feartul 
iffliction 

_— — 2 

a 


“How I Found Out 
the Beauty Value of My Teeth” 


ut more important . . . it 
help to keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into 
every hard-to-get-at place between 
the teeth and under the edges ot 
the gums. 


Will 


Remove those Causes of Decay 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for germs and 
food particles to collect. It loosens 
these impurities at once. Then it 

them y, leaving your 
teeth and gums absolutely clean 


washes away, 





he warm, dark interior of your 
mouth is an ideal breeding place 
for germs. But they cant lurk 
there and multiply, when you use 
Colgate’ ly. Colgate’s litet 
lly into their hiding 
lace ves those causes 
t to ec 
Your mouth feels clean after using 


Colgate’s . . and it is clean 
You'll like the taste of Colgate’s 
even children love to ‘use 
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HOSPITALITY 


them down, date them, 
and keep them to use 
again. Before you know 
it you will have a complete and valuable 
file of them for every day and Sunday. 
Then you should make several emergency 
menus which you know will be good and 
that you can prepare quickly and well 
from ingredients and foods you can keep 
on hand. Time-Saving Cookery, a McCall 
ervice book, prepared right here in our 
laboratory-kitchen, will tell you exactly 
what foods you need to keep on your 
emergency-shelf. 

The reason we are being so emphatic 
about emergency meals is just this—hus- 
bands like to bring home unexpected 
uests! It is dreadful but true that they 
never can see why you shouldn't be ready 
for them at any time! So be prepared 
if you can. One good way to do this ts 
to plan to have an especially good dinner 


one or two nights a week and encourage 
your husband to bring home his friends 
then. On these nights cook things you 


know you can do especially well. Here are 
two menus we have worked out for such 


dinners as this, and with a little practice 
you can prepare them easily 

DINNER MENUS 

(1) 
Cream of Celery S up 

Paprika Crackers 

Baked Virginia Ham (served hot or cold 
String Beans or Fresh Spinach 


Potato Souffle 


Lettuce or Watercress with French Dressing 
Fruit Mousse 
Coffee 
(2) 


Hors d’ouevre 
Planked Steak with Veget 
Jellied Fruit Salad = Dinner Roll 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
"i fee 


les 


At the end of this article you will find 
the recipes for the foods which have a 
star beside them. The others you can get 
from the McCall service books or any re 
liable cook book. If you have trouble in 
finding any of them, write to us and we 
will be glad to send them to you. 

Another way to be prepared for the 
unexpected is to keep on hand certain 
kinds of canned or prepared foods which 
you can add to a dinner at a moment’s 
notice and make it go far enough to feed 
an extra person or two. Here are two 
“home” dinners, such as you might serve 
almost any time, and our suggestions for 
ways in which you can extend them or 
make them full enough to serve extra 
guests 
HOME DINNER MENU NUMBER 

Roast 
Baked P 


Beef with Brown Gravy 
tatoes String Beans 
Bread and Butter 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Fresh Berries or Fruit with Cream 


To extend this dinner: 

1) Serve Cream of Tomato or Cream 
of Corn Soup, made from canned soup 
and milk or canned corn, with Paprika or 
Cheese Crackers, which are just plain 
salty crackers from your pantry supply, 
buttered lightly, sprinkled with paprika or 
grated cheese—also from your supply sheli 

and browned in the oven 

(2) Serve another vegetable, as canned 
sliced and buttered or canned as 
paragus, buttered. 

(3) Make the potatoes “go farther” by 
splitting them in halves, removing the 
insides and mashing or beating them up 


beets, 


with a beaten egg, salt, pepper and 
paprika. Put the filling back into the 
half-shells, sprinkle with paprika or 


grated cheese and brown slightly in the 
oven. 

(4) Serve package cakes or cookies 
with the berries, or serve plain cake if you 
have time to make it. 

(5) Serve coffee and mints or salted nuts. 


HOME DINNER MENU 
Meat f with Tomato 
Parsley Potatoes 


NUMBER 2 
Sauce 
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New Cabbage 
Fruit Salad 
Chocolate Pudding 

To extend this dinner 

(1) Serve the fruit as a cocktail for 
the first course instead of in salad, adding 
to it if necessary any cut-up canned fruit 


you may have on hand, as peaches, apri- 
cots, pears 

(2) Serve the meat loaf surrounded by 
buttered peas (canned), or boiled onions 


or add to the tomato sauce canned 
or canned mushrooms. 

(3) Scallop the cabbage in a 
dish, adding to it white 
crumbs, seasonings and grated 
layers of hard-cooked eggs. 
hearty salad, as as 


peas 


baking 
sauce, bread 
cheese or 





(4) Serve a more 
paragus salad, made from canned aspara- 
gus from your emergency-shelf, garnished 
with fresh radishes or strips of canned 


pimiento and mayonnaise. 

(5) Unmold the chocolate pudding and 
serve it cold with whipped cream or a 
custard sauce, sprinkled with chopped nuts, 
or serve it hot from the dish, having put 
marshmallows an top and browned them 


slightly in the oven. 

(6) Serve coffee and mints or salted 
nuts. 

If you are afraid to start your enter 
taining with a dinner, why not try a 


Sunday-night supper? There is nothing 
more informal or more enjoyable. You 
can invite many more people to a Sunday 


night supper than you might be able to 
invite to dinner if your dining-table is 
small, for you don’t need to seat them 


at table at such a supper. You can just 
arrange the dishes, silver, napkins and the 
food on the table, letting every ene help 
himself. Small tables with covers on them 
can be placed about the dining-room or 
living-room, if you like and two or thre 
people can gather about these, after they 
have served themselves. 

Here are two menus for Sunday-night 
suppers and some recipes which we have 
worked out for them will be found at 
the end of the article. 


SUNDAY-NIGHT SUPPERS 
(1) 
Chicken Salad* or Chicken a la King 
Waffles or Hot Biscuits 
Buttered Peas or Asparagus 


Pickles Jelly or Jam 
Pineapple rr Strawberry Sponge 
Coffee 
(2) 


Jellied Tuna Fish* or Tuna Fish au Gratin 
Cream Cheese and Apricot Sandwiche 


or Hot Rolls 


Tomatoes Stuffed with Green Vegetables 
Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Celery 
Fresh Berries u i 


oF th Cream and Sponge Cake 
r Deep-Dish Apple Pie with Hard Sauce 

We planned these so you could serve 
the cold foods on hot days or hot foods 
on cool days. One thing always important 
to remember is that menus should be 
seasonable. No one relishes hot roast pork 
or roast turkey or hot mince pie or fruit 
cake on a hot summer day. Nor would 
one want iced melon or frozen salad or 
jellied bouillon on a cold day 

Luncheons are simpler than dinners, 
perhaps you would like to try giving a 





luncheon for your friends before attempt- 
ing a dinner. Here are two easy luncheon 
menus. The recipes follow later 
LUNCHEON NUMBER 
Fruit Cocktail 
Individual Chicken Pies 
Raisin or Date Muffins Celery and Olive 
Hearts Lettuce 
Sponge Cake a la Mdde (with ice cream 
Coftes 
LUNCHEON NUMBER 2 
Hot or Iced Bouillon 
Crisp Crackers 
Corn Muffins Ham Souffle 
Buttered Carrots 
Banana and Grapefruit Salad 
with Whipped Cream Dressing 
Coffee Mints 


[7'urn to page 37] 
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keep lovely URS — 


ns ever beautiful 


rim sports. frocks of silk, flannel, rayon 
Myriad-tinted hosiery. xquisite underthings 


More beautiful this 
year, more perishable. 
pe ‘ 

The care you give 
them 1s so important! 
wy 

ROCKS of silk and flannel for sports 

—of course! And now a new fabric 
—rayon—appears. This season the cou- 
touriers are using it in so many, many 
ways. Alor or skilfully combined with 
flannel, linen, cotton, even silk itself! 

This season marks a new brilliance in 
color, too. Pastel shades are giving way 
to their brighter, bolder sisters—co/or is 
the key note! 

Nor is this predominance of color con- 
fined to costumes alone. All the lovely 
new underthings of silk, crepe de chine, 
rayon—hosiery, too—are exquisite, un- 
usual in coloring—various enough to 
match each and every frock! 


And oh! how much frailer everything 
is this year! You hesitate at first to pur- 
chase—then you remember Lux—and 
delightedly bear off the loveliest, most 
intriguing things of all! 

For years Lux has faithfully guarded 


your fine things—your fragile silks and 





laces, your delicate woolens. You would 
not think of trusting them to other 
hands than your own, to anything but 
Lux! Its bubbling, foaming suds gently 
cleanse the most perishable fabrics, re- 
fresh the most delicate colors without 
harm. That is, of course, if pure water 
won’t harm them! 


And it’s such a joy to use Lux, to 





swirl your precious things about in those 
rich, brimming suds! Such a relief, too, 
to know they’re quite safe from harm! 


‘po _ a ot s a : 
Rayon—new, beautiful but fragile 
when wet 
Nowadays you are finding more and more of 
your clothes—frocks, underthings, even hos 
iery— fashioned of lustrous rayon. In others 

rayon is mixed with silk—flannel—linen. 


Rayon must always be handled with the 
greatest care. Rubbing with cake soap ma) 
completely ruin it. The safest way to wash 
rayon is in pure, mild Lux suds. Never 
wring, never twist it. Just dip it gently up 


and down in Lux as directions on the pack- 


age tell you to. 
Vonday’s laundry so costly you treat it 
yy , 
like fine fabrics 
It’s not surprising that more and more of 


your everyday things—now so costly—find 
their way each week into Lux suds. Lux 


works such wonders with them—lets you 
enjoy them so much longer. Almost before 


you are aware of it you’re washing a// of 


Monday’s laundry in Lux! 

As for your hands—how they welcome Lux 
for every washing task! Harsh soap burns 
and stings so painfully—Lux treats your 
hands as gently as the finest toilet soap. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 








No matter how delicate, how exquisite your frocks, your filmy under- nr ii ; . 
things—silk or rayon—if water alone won't harm them, Lux won't! Now the B Ly C onventent 


Package, too 











‘Neath snow-clad Fuji there dwelt 
Asama, maid of Old Nippon. The sim 
ple peasants called her “The Princess 
who causes the Flowers of the Trees 
to blossom.” 

When drab Winter yields to Spring 
there is something of Asama in Every 
woman—she is “The Princess who 
causes the Joys of the Home to blossom!” 


W. & J]. Sloane, the distin 
Write today f 
Write Moh 





guished Interior 
roper floor covering for your own individu rooms 
Gua n 
ruse im subm tting your rug or carpet problem. 
& J. Sloane 
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One of these delightful rugs will 
brighten up your home like a sudden 
shaft of sunshine in June. A Mohawk 
Seamless Axminster, while surprisingly 
low in price, is a token of the vigor of 
design and the rigid standards of quality 
that give real meaning to the phrase 


“A Mohawk Masterpiece.” 


Decorators, 


will advise you, with- 


5 Fifth Avenue. New York 





OHAWK RU 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Ansterdam, VY 
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Now, aiter we have 
given you these practi- 
cal suggestions, which 
we hope you are going to be able to work 
out and enjoy, we want to give you two 
10tes of warning. One is this—try always 
to have meals ready on time. Nothing so 
quickly wears out a man’s patience as 
having to wait for his meals. And we 
iy to him, be on time for your meals! 

Our other admonition is this—however 
much you prize your prettiest dishes and 
silver and linen, don’t save them for 
“company” meals only. Use them every 
day,’ or at least often enough to let your 
husband and family feel that they are 
your most honored guests. Have fresh 
flowers on the table whenever you can, 
ind make an effort to keep the linen 
potless. These are little courtesies which 
your family will appreciate and try to 
live up to! 


RECIPES 


BAKED VIRGINIA HAM 

Wash the ham well with a brush and 
warm water, then put it into a deep pot 
and cover with cold water. Bring to the 
boiling point as quickly as possible. Pour 
off the water, cover again with fresh boil- 
ing water, bring to boil. Reduce heat and 
simmer 2 to 3 hours or until tender when 
tested with a fork. Take from pot and 
remove the skin. Score the fat in squares 


shapes; and the whole 
plate garnished with a 
spray or two of water 
cress or several tiny leaves of tender let 
tuce. Keep in ice-box until ready to 
serve. Place on the table before you seat 
your guests 


PLANKED STEAK WITH 
VEGETABLES 


You will need a steak plank for this 
and a steak 1 inches thick. Broil the 
steak on a very hot broiler over a quick 
fire ten or twelve minutes, turning several 
times. Heat steak plank slightly and grease 
well. Put steak on plank and have ready 
mashed potatoes. Put these around steak, 
through a pastry tube or with a spoon 
making hollow nests of potato in which 
you can put two or more other vegetables. 
Buttered peas, baked stuffed tomatoes, 
diced buttered carrots, cooked string 
beans, small fried or baked oniens make 
a satisfying garnish for a steak. Brush 
over the potato, tomato and onions with 
the beaten yolk of an egg, diluted with a 
little milk or water to make it glaze and 
brown easily. Place in a_ hot oven 
(400°F.) and cook 6 to 8 minutes or until 
potatoes brown and steak is finished cook- 
ing. Serve at once, garnished with parsley. 


CHICKEN SALAD 


with knife, cover it with brown sugar and ked chicke ed Olive 
stick a whole clove in each square. Put why olned “ s ook ickle 
in roasting pan, fat side up, with 34 cup all piece Be peties FF case 
water. Brown in moderate oven (350°F ooked I ' 


25 to 30 minutes. Serve hot or cold. 


INDIVIDUAL CHICKEN PIES 





Peel and slice mushrooms and sauté in 


Mix together chicken, celery and peas 
and let stand in French dressing half an 
hour. Drain well and add olives, pickle 
and enough mayonnaise to moisten. Ar- 
range in bowl or on a platter on crisp 
lettuce leaves, garnish with more mayon- 
naise, sprinkle with capers. 


PINEAPPLE OR STRAWBERRY 





did wonders ‘for her 
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Bernice WestPHAL 
3-year-old daughter of Mr. & Mrs. L. Westphal 
3945 Augusta St., Chicago, Ill. 


A new baby—lack of proper nour- tics and the essential vitamins 
ishment—an anxious search for intact—modified with refined 
the right formula—and finally the | sugar. 


shortening. Add to cooked chicken with SPONGE discovery of Eagle Brand Con- 

celery and peas. Heat chicken stock and | or — * E . os 
ict . oo ey gene ee a se : ; is - 5 jagle Brand is more nearly like 

thicken with flour which has been rubbed Se a - or y A aie densed Milk. This is the story ie ; ; 

to a smooth paste in a little cold > 1 te herries, crushed Bernice W estphal smother writes. breast milk than any other baby 

water. Cook until thick, stirring con — Pe :, Bde An old story but always interest- food — pure, nourishing, excep- 


stantly to prevent lumping. Add salt, 
pepper and chicken mixture. Put into 
individual baking-dishes. Cover each 
with a top crust of flaky pastry. Bake 
in quick oven (425°F.) 10 minutes, re- 
duce heat to moderate (325°F.) and 
cook 40 minutes longer. Canned mush- 
rooms can be used instead of fresh, it 
desired, or they may be omitted and 
an extra half cup of peas used. 


FRUIT MOUSSE 


Add sugar to crushed fruit and let 
stand 30 minutes. Soak gelatin in cold 
water five minutes and dissolve over hot 
water. Add dissolved gelatin to fruit, set 
in bowl of ice water and stir until mix- 
ture begins to thicken. Fold in whipped 
cream and put mixture into covered mold 


ped 


Soak gelatin in cold water 5 minutes 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add sugar 
and grated pineapple or crushed straw- 
berries and set aside in cool place until 
mixture begins to thicken, stirring oc- 
casionally. When ,quite thick, beat with 
wire whisk until frothy, fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites and whipped cream. 
Pile by spoonfuls in sherbert glasses. Chill 
and serve with custard sauce. 


JELLIED TUNA FISH 
» tuna fish, fla 
’ chopped cel 


hopped olives 


ked 
ery 
opped greet 


} 


t espoons chopped 





Soak gelatin in cold water five min- 
utes. Dissolve over hot water and add 
mayonnaise, salt, paprika, vinegar and 
cayenne. Mix together flaked tuna fish, 


tionally digestible, and absolutely 
uniform. Easy to buy anywhere 
—simple to prepare. 


ing to the mother faced with the 
problem of feeding a baby. 


Bernice was just four weeks old 
when she had to be put on bottle 
feedings. ‘‘After trying several 
formulas,’’ says Mrs. Westphal, 
““we found that Borden's Eagle 
Brand was just right for the baby. 
It did wonders for her. As you 
can see, she is the picture of health 
today.”” 


Other mothers can tell you better 
about Eagle Brand than we can. 
Read some of their stories, and 
see their babies, in What Other 
Mothers Say, a new booklet that 
also contains feeding directions for 
babies up to 2 years. The coupon 
will bring you this—and Baby's 
Welfare, a booklet of practical 
suggestions on the general care of 


If you are faced with any feeding 
problem, put your baby on Eagle 
Brand. It is the 
finest whole milk 
—with all its 
bone and body 


your baby, writ- 

Bonlens ten by a physi- 
cian. Both books 

EAGLE BRAND 


are free. Send for 


- ; al | 
which has been dipped in cold water. celery, olives, green pepper and pimiento ios : 

. ¢ : A . | | > CONDENSED MILK . 
Put wax paper on top of mold then put and add to mayonnaise mixture. Put into | building proper a them. 
on cover tightly. Pack in mixture of equal fancy mold which has been dipped in > 
quantities of ice and salt, cover and let cold water and chill until firm. When — 4 












stand 4 hours. If ice melts pour off ready to serve, unmold on crisp lettuce Vi 
water and repack with equal parts ice and garnish with mayonnaise. Zp ly ara 
and salt. Unmold when ready to serve : L alads a OO , 
CREAM CHEESE AND APRICOT Suceeiah tie tee ; 
HORS D'OUEVRE SANDWICHES 
An hors d’ouevre is an assortment of Mix together equal parts cream chees 


several kinds of relishes which are served 
as a first course at luncheon or dinner. 
An attractive plate is made up of one or 
two small stalks of celery stuffed with 
Roquefort or other snappy cheese; one 


slice of fresh tomato on which is placed a_ desired. Spread between thin buttered ab © qa and What Other Mothers Say. 
half of a devilled egg; two or three olives; _ slices of bread. Remove crusts and cut | Pi aahe 
one or two small radishes cut in rose sandwiches in halves diagonally. cat TO | SS i Cee See 


eer 


Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level 


and apricot pulp made by pressing through 
a sieve stewed or canned apricots which 
have been well drained. Add enough 
mayonnaise to make of good spreading 
consistency and finely chopped nuts, if 


EE EE EE er 


omer mee 
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Tue BorpEN COMPANY 
223 Borden Building 350 Madison Avenuc 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copics of Baby's We lfare 
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First Choice— 





a Prnze Eureka 





—of over 1,500,000 homes 
—of great office buildings and hotels 


More than 1,500,000 women now 


enjoy the astonishing helpfulness 
ofthe Grand Pri Eureka. 
They have discovered new free- 
dom from hateful cleaning drudg- 
ery—not only their rugs and car- 
pets but mattresses, upholstered 
furniture, draperies, hangings, 
stair runners, etc., are kept immac- 
ulately clean—and they have 
gained countless extra hours for 
rest and recreation. 


Until you have actually used the 
Grand Prize Eureka yourself and 
have seen the famous “high- 
vacuum” test that has amazed 
thousands, you cannot possibly 
realize the Eureka’s wonderful 
helpfulness. Arrange to do this 
without delay. 


FREE °8°° SET 


of Famous High-Vacuum”" Attachments 
with each Eureka purchased. (This offer 
may be withdrawn at any time.) 


Eureka VacuuM CLEANER 


Crh , 
Gran 


Exposition, Philadelphia, Expo Bu 


YomPANY, Detroit, U.S. A 


Managers of great office buildings 
and noted hotels, after the most 
critical of comparative tests and 
tabulation of costs, have discov- 
ered in the use of Grand Prize 
Eurekas a cleaningmethod of con- 
vincingsuperiority,both in results 
obtained and economies effected. 
TheseEurekas—the same in every 
respect as the Eurekas used in 
homes the world over—are gen- 
erally in continuous service for 
from 12 to 14 hours daily. No 
test of electric cleaner efficiency 
and endurance is more searching. 


A Few of Hundreds of Important Buildings 
That are Cleaned by Grand Prize Eurekas 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago; Palmer House, 


Chicago; Peoples Gas Building, Chicago; Straus 
Building, Chicago Transportation Buil ding, 
Chicago; Medic il Center Buik jing, Cleveland 

Gordon Arcade Building, Cleveland; Liberty 






Bank “pe - vg, Buffalo; Gotham Bank Building, 


| 

New Y« Standard Oil Building, New York 
kK. ¢ Athi etic Club, Kansas City; Ambassador 
Hotel, Kansas City; First Nari ynal Bank Building, 
Detroit; Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit; David 
Whitney Building, Ds troit Southwestern Life 
Insurance Building, Dallas; Hotel Davenport 
Spokane; Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans 


Pennsylvania Athletic Club, Philadelphia: Hote 


hton, Atlantic City; Y.M.C.A., Minneapoli 


Brig 


n rine u 


VACUUM CLEANER 


lt Gets the Dut 
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Mrs. Blank surprised the League one day with several dishes cooked in her 
bake pot over one gas-burner 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR 
KITCHEN ADVENTURES 


BY MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 


Professor of Household Arts, and 


DOROTHY 


E. SHANK 


Instructor Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


N spite of everything 
which may be said 
to the _ contrary, 
there are still many wo-" 
men who are _ intensely 
interested in homemak- 
ing and even in house- 
keeping. To be sure, they 
may have become dis 
satisfied with old 
fashioned methods of 
doing things in this new-fashioned age. 
Men long ago brought their business up- 
to-date by installing modern machinery 
and efficiency methods, so no woman 
should be accused of losing her homemak- 
ing instincts just because she is rebelling 
against antiquated methods. 
“The world is so full of a number of 
things,” that a great many of these should 
be found in a modern kitchen. The wide- 


awake homemaker is interested in modern- 


izing the business of housekeeping, at the 
same time preserving in all their beauty 
the spiritual aspects of homemaking. 

It is women of this kind who make 
up the club known as the “Up-to-Date 
Kitchen League.” They are regular house- 
hold engineers and their kitchens are real 
workshops. Of course, they do not all 
find the same pieces of equipment equally 
practicable because their kitchens have to 
be equipped for different types of families. 
Each woman has to decide for herself just 
which of the many things on the market 
will add most to her 
comfort and convenience 
and which things will re- 
main unused and there- 
fore be nothing but a 


bother 
There are many house- b 
holds in the country to \ uf 


day where. so-called 
“labor-savers” have long 
since been relegated to 
the pantry or attic (if 
they have not. been 
thrown into the junk 
pile!) because they 
proved to be labor- 





simply cannot live with- 
out her kitchen ther- 
mometer. With it her 
frostings are always uni- 
form and her fudge is 
just right—never_ too 
soft or too hard. She 
uses a thermometer too, 
for all her oven cooking 
because she does not 
have a stove with a heat- 
controlled oven. 

Mrs. Young feels she is a step in ad- 
vance of the other members because she 
has a regulated oven and does not have 
to use a thermometer. This oven has at 
the side a small dial which has been 
marked off in degrees Fahrenheit, con- 
nected with a mechanism which controls 
the heating of the oven. In connection 
with the dial there is an adjustable in- 
dicator which can easily be moved to the 
figure representing the temperature desired. 

Let us assume that Mrs. Young wants 
to bake a cake. The temperature will de- 
pend on the kind and size of cake. Sup- 
pose a temperature of 360 degrees is called 
for in the recipe. She moves the indicator 
to 360 on the dial, lights the oven and in 
a few minutes it will be exactly the right 
temperature for the proper baking of the 
cake. Just as soon as the oven reaches 
the temperature at which the dial has 
been set, the mechanism regulates the flow 
of gas in such a way that only enough 
can be burned to main- 
tain the desired heat. 

With such a stove any 
woman will find.it pos- 
sible to bake a cake 
while she is making the 
beds, feeling sure it will 
be done to a turn with- 
out watching it. 

Electric ranges as well 
as gas stoves have auto- 
matic devices for regu- 
lating the supply of fuel 
and even for cutting off 
the fuel when a given 
temperature is reached. 


makers! It is also true Mrs. Young has a reg- Some stoves have such 


that housewives get into 
the habit of using only 
one implement or doing a thing in one 
certain way. The mere changing of this 
habit of long-standing is such a nuisance 
that new ways and new means are often 
granted not even a practical trial 

One member of the League says she 


ulated oven 


well insulated ovens that 
they act as combination 
ranges and fireless cookers. In this way 
the consumption of fuel is reduced to 
a minimum. 

Portable ovens are of many types and 
are a great convenience on all kinds of 
stoves burning all [Turn to page 44] 
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More color in your home with this new quick-drying finish 


The Murphy Varnish people have 
developed a finish which makes it 
easy for you to do over old pieces of 
furniture in new colors. It is Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer. Anyone can apply 
it. It is simply flowed on from a full 
brush and smooths itself out into an 
even surface. It offers a wonderful 
range of attractive colors. Only one 
coat is necessary unless you want a 
higher gloss, and it dries so quickly 
you can use the furniture almiost as 
soon as you are through, and there 
is no time for it to collect dust. 

All the drudgery is taken out 
of this form of home decoration by 
the unusual qualities of Murphy 
Brushing Lacquer. This opens a 
great opportunity for you to have 
painted furniture in color, which is 
now the smart note in interior 
decoration. 

We have devised a simple method 


to enable you to determine just what 


























color to paint each piece so as to get 
the best decorative effect, a color 
chart and color finder. The color 
finder automatically selects the right 
color to paint any piece of furniture 
to go in some particular room. A 
book tells you how to use the color 
finder and the color chart tells you 
just what color of Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer will produce a satisfactory 
color harmony. Get this book first. 
Decide on the color or colors you 
want before you buy the Lacquer. 
It is free. Mail the coupon or get it 
at the paint or hardware store where 
Murphy finishes are sold. It places 
you under no obligation, but when 
you have looked at it and seen how 
easy it is to make your old furniture 
over into new colors and improve 
the attractive appearance of your 
home, you will immediately want 
to try it with Murphy Brushing 


Lacquer. 


“Abraham Lincoln once wrote to a young 
student, ‘If you are resolutely determined 
to make a lawyer of yourself, the thing 
is half done already.’ Resolutely deter- 
mined! Doesn’t that apply to making 
goods as well? I believe that half the 
success of Murphy Varnish Company is 
due to its resolute determination to make 
good varnish.” 


Murph 
BRUSHI voLacquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY NEWARK : CHICAGO : SAN FRANCISCO: MONTREAL 

















T O T E Murphy Brushing Lacquer is fine for interior woodwork. Its quick drying Murph y Varnish Compan ? Newark, N. i 
I | quality lets a man complete a job in one trip. Your customer can move 
in and tart . I f Gaieh - os * P Your customer ¢ f h Please send me your free Murphy Color Book which shows how to secure 
start using the refinished room within an hour or two after the exactly the right color to fit into the existing furnishings of my home. 
PROFESSIONAL "===. 
: You will be particularly interested in Murphy Brushing Lacquer White NAME 
Undercoating, a quick drying, quick covering undercoating for use under ADDRESS 
PAI N TE R white, gray, or ivory. ¥ AER aide OF Pie Pe ne 
Write us for full information. DEALER'S NAME 









































or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor 
rhea and tooth decay. 





Who isn’t lazy— 
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about some things? 


IT back and watch yourself pass by 
some evening when you're in a re 
flective mood. 
Check over some of your habits. 
If you're a member in good standing 
of the human race, and honest with 
yourself, youll have to admit that 
youre careless—lazy 


the little things of life. Most of us are. 





And these often include the small im- 


portant things. 


Take tooth brushing for example—this 
most important job is often neglected 
by many of us. 

Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In short, a tooth 
and in tooth 





paste for lazy people 


brushing, at least, the word lazy ap- 


#The specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale OF 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 


about many of 


plies to practically all of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 


clean—and actually ave clean. 


You have the job doné almost before 


you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
remarkable new cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 

And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth “are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 
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“for lazy people” 
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| Cooking Experts Everywhere Endorse 
Red Wheel Gas Ranges 


rr 





HE art of good cooking is taught and demonstrated in more 
| than one thousand seven hundred schools and universities with 


the aid of Gas Ranges equipped with the Lorain (Red Wheel) 


Oven Heat Regulator. 


LORAI 

















OVEN HEAT RE 3GULATOR 


Lorain-equipped gas ranges also are used in the test kitchens of the nation’s 
leading food manufacturers, in the kitchens of churches, in clubs, in hos- 
pitals, and in thousands upon thousands of apartments and private homes. 


Lorain is the Original Oven Heat Regulator, invented in the laboratories 
of American Stove Company and made and sold only by them for more 
than eleven years. In order to obtain the Original Lorain (Red Wheel) 
Regulator you must buy a Direct Action, Clark Jewel, New Process, 


Quick Meal, Dangler or Reliable Gas Range. 


Companies and good Dealers everywhere. 


Insist on one of these famous makes. 


They are sold by Gas 


And—look for the (Red Wheel) Reg- 


ulator. It is unconditionally guaranteed. Therefore, accept no substitute. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


L are st t Make rs of Gas Ranges in reed World 








ated Lorain Hig 


t the pane n Regul lator re cannot be used o 


ed Oil goonies woe 











AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


829 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of Lorain Oven Canning Chart. 


Enclosed find 50c in 


for copy of 128-page, Illustrated Cook Book containing Lorain 


| Time and Temperature Recipes. Note: Check which you wish and Print name and address plainly. 


Street 


State 
Me¢ 6-26 
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THE DEAR LITTLE THING 


| Continued 


boiled into her arms. “Perhaps I’m a trifle 
mad, as they say of Vivie. No one under- 
stands all the things I’ve whispered to you, 
do they ? Things I never thought of telling 
sill. But you are going to sleep.” Her 
mouth set in a surprisingly firm line. 
“Way down at the bottom of the trunk— 
where I told Vivie you had been.” 

She would be firm in her decision. But 
she would not refuse to marry Bill until 
she had sold him her land at a low price. 
And she would comfort herself by be- 
lieving that she had done the bravest thing 
of “her dear little life.’ “But will I do 
it?” she asked herself in a whisper. 


OU look particularly charming,” Bill 

began, leading Judy to a secluded table 
at the athletic club. “What is it all 
about? New hat?” 

“I’ve decided what I shall do,” she an- 
nounced quickly, as if she might forget 
it. “I’m going to sell you the pasture land 
but not at your price. You offer too much 
because you’re such a he-thing that you 
hate having to do business with any wo- 
man. Be reasonable, Bill; no one but you 
considers the land worth its taxes. Judge 
Hartzell says so. And he’s such an old 
family friend,” flushing as she spoke. She 
knew that Bill was thinking of Russ 
Hartzell—and his friendship! 

“My dear, the judge and his wife are 
positively archaic,” she digressed ner- 
vously. “I believe they think Patti is still 
singing ‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ Rus- 
sell and Enid, children of Indian summer, 
certainly can get away with murder. As 
for the judge, Russ says his father is so 
contrary minded that in the legends of the 
Christian martyrs, he would have sided 
with the lions—” 

As a matter of record, Russ had never 
thought of putting the matter in quite that 
light. But it was easy to pretend that 
he had said it and then quote him. It 
made Bill laugh! Moredver, Judy’s resolu- 
tions failed her as she talked. She found 
herself wanting to give Bill the pasture 
land—and marry him! Bill was so de- 
pendable; wasn’t he reliable enough for 
both? Wouldn’t he laugh at her fears, if 
only she had the courage to tell him? 
Didn’t Bill tell her how he praised things 
when he did not wish to and went places 
when he would have preferred not going? 
No one ever said that “Bill Dudley was a 
splendid chap but—” 

That “but” rose before her like a psy- 
chic gibbet upon which hung her future 
happiness. What was the subtle difference 
between Bill’s business tactics and her 
“luck”? She refused to answer just now. 

“Are you sure Hartzell is such a 
friend?” Bill insisted. 

“Of course. Besides, he is a cantanker- 
ous old dear—at the stage where he 
writes letters to the editors. I can’t take 
him seriously or do anything he says.” 

“I wish you felt the same way about 
his son.” 

“Oh, Russ is just Enid’s brother and I 
like Enid—in spots.” 

“Never mind either of them,” proposed 
Bill briskly. “May I say something, dar- 
ling? I don’t like your playing with the 
Hartzell set. I can’t keep up their pace 
in any way. I understand how it has 
come about—old friends—family—and so 
on and they buy your Passionettes and 
divinity fudge but—hang it,” with em- 
phatic decision, “we'll end all that in 
June. I’m where I can see ahead, if you'll 
see with me. I’ll make your pasture land 
into a blooming suburb and you're to 
look at house plans with me tonight. Oh, 
I know the real Judy, never fear. If I 
thought that you liked that kind of 
life and wanted Russ and his money, I'd 
clear so quickly you’d never hear of me 
again.” 

Judy tried to share his enthusiasm. 
‘But you've idealized me,” she protested, 
her voice sounding faint and far away. 

“I know my mind—and, yours,” his 
mouth curling upwards in that unexpected 
grin. “You don’t like that club of yours— 
W hat’ s the name?” 

“The Wild Bores. No, of course not. 
Only I was a charter member and I’ve 
just gone on with it. I prefer your sort 
of thing—gardening and booky evenings 
and just ourselves,” she mumbled quickly. 

“I understand. And we’re all set—or 


from page 6| 


was there something else you wanted to 
say ?” 

“Only that you may have the pasture 
land,” she faltered. Thank heaven, she 
had caught sight of Dinky Burroughs’ 
tweed clad seli, indulging in a solitary 
after luncheon cigarette. She sent a 
waiter for her and told Bill that Dinky 
must have seen them; she would think 
it strange if they did not make overtures. 

“June—and we look at house plans 
tonight.” 

“June—and you may have the pasture 
land,” promised Judy. 

Dinky proved a welcome tertium quid. 
She began on her pet aversion—Violette 
Pierce. Had Judy read her drivel about 
last night’s play ? 

“It is weird,” Judy agreed, “what a 
goodlooking hat, Dinky. I wish more oi 
us were sensible and wore them un- 
trimmed. Everyone is sorry for Violette; 
personally, I cannot agree with her. I 
cannot enthuse over occultism and her 
fanatical ideas about being humane to 
animals.” 

At two, Bill broke up the dialogue. “We 
can begin advertising the Stanley tract,” 
he told Dinky. “Don’t you like the name? 
Judy is going to sell.” 

“Good work,” Dinky extended a pla- 
tonic hand 

“T’ll take Judy home and come back to 
talk it over. Why not ask me for din- 
ner tonight?” asked Bill, as he escorted 
her towards his car. 

“Oh, Bill, the Wild Bores meet to- 
night at the Hartzell’s. Make it tomor- 
row—and telephene me at noon.” 

“I feel there’s a flaw in the title,” he 
said with humorous grievance. “Why not 
let me call for you?” 

“We always go home in squads—and 


it’s only three blocks. Make it tomor-- 


row, Bill—and I love you.” 
“Tomorrow, Judy—and I love you.” 


UDGE HARTZELL was bald both of 

head and soul. His two passions in 
life were money and his son Russell. 
Likewise, his son had two passions—him- 
self and to marry Judy. His father ap- 
proved of the first and was indifferent as 
to the second. His interest in Judy was 
in getting her to see “what was the best 
for her”—his stock-in-trade phrase when- 
ever he was about to put over another 
deal. Judy had but one thing Judge 
Hartzell coveted—some fifteen acres of 
land just outside the city limits. 

Before the weekly meeting of the Wild 
Bores, that gathering of the younger set, 
he summoned Judy into his black walnut 
and red morocco leather study and began: 

“I have always tried to do what was 
best for you and the moment is at hand 
to help you be rid of that waste land. 
I have a client who can use it—probably 
for industrial reasons—and rather than 
have the deal hang fire, I will buy it out- 
right and re-sell. Well—how does my 
little swindle appeal to you?” 

“As if anyone could think that of you 
—even in a joke,” Judy said simply, 
sinking into an arm chair. 

“Very sweet of you, my dear. Then 
you realize that you are paying taxes on 
a white elephant?” peering at her over 
his spectacles. “Your grandfather left 
you in my charge and I have always 
tried—” 

For a half hour, Judy was reminded 
of her indebtedness to Judge Hartzell. 
She was writhing mentally when he 
paused, waiting for the consenting word. 
There was Bill with his brave plans for 
a suburb. Bill, who with Dinky, had 
commandeered every dollar possible in 
order to pay her many times what this 
worthless bog was worth. Was not the 
Judge right—even if he was Russ’ father? 
Would she not be doing Bill a kindness 
to save him from financial disaster? 

“But I don’t want charity,” she said 
faintly. 

“Charity is something from which no 
one is safe,” bantered the Judge. “Come, 
Judy, you want to be rid of that land; 
I am prepared to give you a hundred 
dollars an acre—yes, I am.” 

And Bill insisted that she accept a 
thousand! She must save him from such 
folly—and marry him besides. 

“Of course, you may [Turn to page 48] 
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Thoughts as Care-free 
As the Gay, Sheer Frock You Wear! 


—both under the most trying of hygienic handicaps! 







By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 


) END the uncertainty of old ways, to enable you to 

live every day unhandicapped, regardless of hygienic 
problems, is the object of this new way which is changing 
the hygienic habits of the world. 

The trying situations of yesterday become the incidents 
of today. You wear your sheerest frocks, your gayest 
gowns; you meet the social exactinents of every day with- 
out a moment’s doubt. 

Do you wonder, then, that 8 in every 10 women in 
the better walks of life now employ it? It will make a 
great difference in your life. /t is basically different from 
any other way you have ever known. 


Three new advantages 

This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses 
in war-time France first discovered it. It is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own 
weight in moisture. 

It is five times as absorbent as ordinary cotton pads. 

Each Kotex pad is deodorized by a new secret disin- 
fectant. Think of the amazing protection this feature 
alone gives! 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEQDORIZES 


This remarkable NEW way of solving 
women's oldest hygienic problem sup- 
plants insecurity with true protection, 
offering 2 advantages unknown before, 


plus easy disposal 





Easy Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 












\ No laundry. As easy 

(] ) to dispose of as a 
piece of tissue—thus 
ending the trying 
problem of disposal 


There is no bother, no expense, of laun- 
dry. Simply discard Kotex as you would 2) 
waste paper — without embarrassment. \ 


Utter protection — Kotex absorbs 

16 times its own weight in mois- 

ture; 5 times that of the ordinary 

cotton pad, and it deodorizes, thus 
suring double protection. 


You can get it anywhere, today 





If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make a 
great difference in your viewpoint, in your peace of mind 
and your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many leading medical 
authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary 
makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are 
turning to this new way. 

A fair test will convince you of its advantages beyond 
all question. No other method will ever satisfy. 





Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages of twelve, ift 2 
sizes: the Regular and Kotex-Super. At all better drug 


and department stores, everywhere. 
Today begin the Kotex habit to health. Note the im- imma as aa Si 

provements, mental and physical, that it brings. Learn 3 Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
° e eae stores keep them ready-wrapped in 

this new comfort that millions of other women know. plain paper—simply help yourself, 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. pay the clerk, that is ail. 
vy nan 
Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 
Kotex-Super: 


90c per dozen No laundry—discard as 
ec a 


easily as a piece of tissue 
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This summer. 
are you going to get 
the rest ¢ recreation 

ou need Y 


Why not get more hours of glori 


a 


, 
us freedom 


1, too—and still serve the 
if you just 
more often as your kitchen 


Det Monte Asparagus Tips, for 


instance, 


ilways delightful in easy summer salad 
Sliced Peache nply added to ice cream or 
cake, make ready, appetizing treats. Crushed 
Pineapple—in salads, fruit cups or drinks— 


affords a whole list of cooling, summer dainties. 
Other Det Monte Foods are just as convenient 


ber o on all! Ask for 
Dez Monte when you order. Then you know 
what you're getting—the 
me uniform goodness in every variety—the 





me assura of satisfact no matter when 
or wh you buy 
' | a 
P a ) 1 
A ) 1,.Ca a Packing ~ 
1 Calit i ~~ 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR 
KITCHEN ADVENTURES 





Continued 
rict 1el. The 
can be ed on the to e 
tir over i sin 
rner, n the ‘ 
La ( tne bake pot.” » \ 
Mr Blar who ha LPN 
onl i henette in¢ a 
must in to utiliz 
ever inch of pace el 
fectually, surprised tl 7 
Lea V ( day witl 
eral d she cooked 
in her ba pot over re. 
one gas-burner. Her This Leagcu 
friends were expecting 
a delicatessen meal 


it she served quite an 
claborat home-cooked 

neal, including scalloped oysters and 
baked potatoe 


\nother League member finds her fire- 
less cooker to be her greatest friend. No 
tter how busy the day, she can put 
er meal into the “fireless” and while it 
cooking she can do the thousand and 
one things which claim a housekeeper’s 
ittention. She usually has a “fireless meal” 
t least twice a week, on wash day and 
club-meeting day. 

On such days she plans to have some 
thing like a stew, a pot roast, a fewl or 


baked beans, all of which require long 


cooking Short cookery processes can be 
complished in the fireless cooker but 
the advantages are not so obvious as when 


it is used over a long period of time 
resting to demonstrate that bread 
v baked brown and sponge cake 
done to a proper turn in the fireless 
ooker but its real advantage lies in the 

ct that a little fuel goes a long way in 
1 cookery process which must spread over 

many hour 

The fireless cooke rNis just as good for 
eezing as it is for cooking, because, like 
a vacuum bottle, it keeps hot things hot 
ind cold things cold. Some homemakers 
ill find it a great advantage to freeze 
i mousse or a parfait in it for an after- 
noon party. The dessert can be prepared 
iediately after lunch, put into a cov- 
mold and placed in the refrigerator. 
t before the guests arrive the mold can 
e put into the fireless cooker pail con- 
ining ice and salt in the proportion of 
+ parts ice to 1 part salt. When it is time 
or refreshments, 3 or 4 hours later, the 

usse or parfait will be ready to serve 
The members of the League have had 
t discussion as to whether the long 
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W 








w cooking in the fireless cooker 
roduces a better flavor in meat 

r instance, than that obtained 
xy cooking them at a high tem 
perature for a short time, as in the 
r. In the pressure 
oker it is possible to raise the 
iling point of water above 212 
increasing the pressure 
in the vessel which is clamped so 
tightly the steam cannot escape. 
In this way cooking can be done 








higher temperature Some _ busy 
women prefer this increased tem- 
= ae } 


perature and rapid cooking for a 


e member ha 
unbounded enthusiasm for 


her electrical mixer 


n a shorter time because of the eae 





4. tough fowl to the slow- 
] er cooking in the oven 
or fireless cooker. 


ms One of the newest 
Th members of the League 

\ y has an electrical mixer. 
It is just a small edi 

; tion of the kind used 
in a restaurant kitch- 

‘ oa en, where every min- 
Soper ite of time and every 
. : ounce of energy counts 
for so much. All sorts 





of “whips” and beaters 
come with this ma- 
chine. There is a beater 
for whipping cream or 
eggs, one for mixing 
ake and one for bread and still another 
for cutting the fat into flour in making 
pastry. The machine operates at three 
different rates of speed so it is possible 
to mix ingredients rapidly or slowly as 
the preparation ol the food demands 
There is a special attachment for slicing 
vegetables and another for chopping ice. 
There is also a special pan or jacket in 
which ice or hot water may be placed 
This surrounds a mixing-bowl and keeps 
the food in it either cold or hot as may 
be necessary. 

One of the greatest delights which such 
a mixer affords is the turning of the 
ice-cream freezer. A small indicator at 
tached to the top ol the freezer actually 
hows when the cream is frozen. When 
one thinks of the multiplicity of demands 
which may be made on this piece of 
equipment it is no wonder that this 
League member has unbounded enthusi 
asm for her latest kitchen device 

The women of the Up-to-Date Kitchen 
League are learning how to _ translate 
housework into “labor which satisfieth,” 
because they are transforming what used 
to be drudgery into real Kitchen Ad 
ventures. Whether you are just starting 
in as a homemaker, or whether you are 
a veteran, now is the time for your 
kitchen adventures to begin. 

As the days get warmer and the family 
meals become more informal, it gives a 
“nicnicky” atmosphere to cook the break- 
fast at the table. The numerous electric 
and alcohol devices available make this 
a real pleasure. In the summer, some 
members of the family like to get up 
early to go gardening. It is a simple task 

r both the early and the late comers to 
get their own breakfasts. It is jolly to 
hear the percolating when one 
comes into the dining-room and it is no 
trouble to make one’s own toast and boil 
the eggs if the proper equipment is at 
hand. If one of the more energetic early 
risers has prepared a waffle batter, every 
ene can profit by it and bake his own 
waffles with the electric waffle iron. 

Sunday night supper out of doors is 
attractive if one can have at least one 
warm “dish” and perhaps a hot beverage 
The chafing dish is excellent not only for 
preparing the food but because it a!so 
acts as a water-bath or a double-boiler 
for keeping it hot. A casserole dish may 
be kept hot by putting it over the water 
in the chafing-dish. This varies the mo- 
notony of every-day cooking and serving 
when it is too warm to eat indoors, and 
an event rather than 
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With her kitchen thermometer, this 


‘osting 15 always just right 
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Anow the thrill of success 
in a// your baking! 





a flour that always acts the same perfect way 
in your oven 






To go with sumptuous 
summer salads 


Gold Medal Cheese 
Straws— One of the many 
delicious recipes constantly 
being created in the Gold 
Medal Kitchen. *‘Kitchen- 
tested” recipes with 
“*Kitchen-tested’’ flour 
perfect results every time 
you bake! Send for these 
unusual recipes. Read our 
special offer, 


ol 

3S. SB ALF your baking success depends 
upon the way the flour acts in your oven. 
Although the quality of a brand of flour may 
be excellent—although it may never vary 
chemically —yet, only too often, it may act 
differently in your oven. 
Hence so many seemingly mysterious baking 
failures. 
But now this evil is ended. In the only sure 
way. By the Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-test’’ ! 
In our own kitchen we make trial 
bakes with samples of each batch of 
Gold Medal Flour—before any of it 
goes te you. 
That is why Gold Medal Flour 
saves you from costly experimenting 
every time you bake. 

How ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ ends 
baking failures 


Each day the Gold Medal Kitchen DY 
bakes with samples from each batch Why Not 





Now * 


of Gold Medal Flour milled the day before. 
—fine pastries, cakes, everything. If a sample 
does net bake exactly right —then that batch 
of flour is never allowed to reach you. 
Each sample must bake the same perfect 
way as all the others. 
This unique “‘Kitchen-test’’ eliminates half 
the cause of all baking failures. 
It makes the most difficult recipe delightfully 
easy. Now—the thrill of success in all your 
baking can be yours! 


Guarantee to you 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour 
does not give you the most uniformly 
good results of any flouryou have ever 
tried—you may return the unused por- 
tion of your sack of flour to your grocer. 


He will pay you back your full pur- 
chase price. We will repay him. 
So make this trial. Order a sack 
from your grocer today, 


~~ 


Special Offer— 
**Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 
As we test the flour in our kitchen, we also create 
and test delightful new recipes. We have printed all 
**Kitchen-tested’’ recipes on cards and filed them 
in neat wooden boxes. 


These Gold Medal Home Service boxes cost us 
exactly 70c each. We will send you one for that 
price. And as fast as we create new recipes we mail 
them to you free. 

If you prefer to see first what the recipes are like, 
just send us 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


Check coupon for whichever you desire. 


Send coupon now. A new delight awaits you. 
MISS BETTY CROCKER 

Gold Medal Flour 

Home Service Dept. 

Dept. 157. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enclosed find 70 cents for your 
Gold Medal Home Service box of 

““Kitchen-tested”’ recipes. (It is under- 

stood | receive free all new recipes as 
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Enclosed find 10 cents for selected samples of *‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ recipes. 


Name 


Address 


hase eeiihineedsnanaeen ekeniienicdcns — | 


City ‘ " ‘ State 





GOLD MEDAL FLOUR ~Aitchen-tested 


MILLED BY WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., ALSO CREATORS OF WASHBURN’S PANCAKE FLOUR, GOLD MEDAL CAKE FLOUR, WHEATIES AND PURIFIED BRAN 


Tune in on Gold Medal Radio Station cooking talks for women every Mon., Wed. 
(WCCO—416.4 meters), St. Paul-Minne- >) and Fri., at 10:45 a. m., by Betty Crocker, 


apolis. Interesting programs daily. Also 


Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 


“Service to the Northowest’” 


Copyr. 1926 Washburn Crosby Co. 
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OUTH at forty means caution at twenty, 
ew charm lost is extreme care through the thirties...and 
the supreme tragedy in a 


woman’s life. For once lost, one’s life. 


rigid avoidance of untried ways every day of 


it rarely is regained. But youth Thus modern beauty culture turns now to 


retained, as experts know and natural means, and frowns on the artificial 
urge, is quite a different mat- 


ter. That can be done and és 


and often dangerous ways of yesterday. 


The scientific skin care of today starts with 


ee 
—- J 
ee Ae 


being done by women every- : 5 s 
7 es the proved doctrine of pores kept open, of 
where today. Start now with ; i : 
‘ rae the skin cleansed daily with the balmy lather 
the simple skin care printed x ‘ 
- oe ; of Palmolive. 

at the right. What comes in 


youthful charm and skin It is a simple method, but certain in results, 


a4 clearness will amaze you. and what it is bringing to millions, it will 
"4 bring to you. 
he . a This is the method. Follow it, please, for one 


week... note the difference then 

Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 


10c Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 


you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 






Price 
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Charming 


Forties 


are but the natural reward 


t = of youth safeguarded, as 
4 % % thousands will tell you, 


in this simple way 


warm water, then with cold. If your skin is 
inclined to be dry, apply a touch of good 
cold cream —that is all. Do this regularly, 
and particularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or represented as of olive and palm 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


3200 
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You : 


can give your laundry-things 








Have you, Miss Bride-to-be, included in your 
hope-chest real helps in your home-making? 


MAKE YOUR 


HOPE-CHEST 


A HELP-CHEST 


BY LUCY A. STUDLEY 


Assistant Professor, Home Management Section, University of Minnesota 


HAT shall the 
bride-to-be put 
in her hope- 


chest—besides her hopes 

and happy dreams? 

Why shouldn’t she fill it with useful 
articles which will be a real help in her 
homemaking instead of with the dozens 
or “sets” of personal and household goods 
—often impractical—which usually fill 
such a “homemaking box?” 

Real homemaking experience is always 
the best teacher in the selection of equip- 
ment for the home, and since the needs 
of each home are different, I have found 
that arbitrary lists of equipment which 
do not take the individual homemaker into 
consideration have very limited use. 
have asked dozens of homemakers to tell 
me their experiences with their first house- 
hold equipment—how it met their needs 
or failed to meet them—and what a 
varied picture they gave! What enlight- 
ening information for new homemakers! 

From their experiences I found that 
many of the usual things they had col- 


4. Measuring spoons. 

5. Tin and glass con- 

tainers for food sup- 

plies. These may be 

coffee or other cans, tin 

cracker-boxes, which you can paint and 

enamel yourself, screw-top glass jars, and 
so forth. 

6. Holders for hot pots and pans, thick 
enough to protect your hands, yet wash- 
able and with rings attached so they can 
be hung on a convenient hook. 

7. Salt or sugar or small flour-sacks, 
boiled white, hemmed and with a draw- 
string, which will hold lettuce aud other 
vegetables in the refrigerator. 


Equipment for the Laundry 


1. Material for padding an_ ironing- 
board. (A piece of old blanket, cut the 
right size and neatly bound on the edges 
is splendid for this.) 

2. Ironing-board covers, made from the 
good portions of old sheets, hemmed and 








a real purity of cleanliness 


' 


Clothes look cleaner, 


Learn why. 


““C}N angry woman makes a white 
washing’’, is a saying from 
the old country. But the Borax way 
is so much easier and pleasanter. 
For Borax softens the water by 
counteracting the elements in it 
which tend to prevent the soap 
from readily making rich suds. 
And clothes washed in Borax- 
softened water come out clean. 
They can be easily rinsed and 
ironed. You need not worry about 
colored fabrics, for Borax can not 
fade colors. 

Borax is also a deodorant—it 
makes the clothes absolutely san- 
itary by removing all odors. 

Borax is harmless to both hands 
and fabrics—no matter what 
quantity is used. In fact Borax is 





smell cleaner — they 
actually are cleaner 
when Borax is used 
in the washing water. 






kettles. Closets, cupboards and ice 
boxes are made sweet and clean 
when washed in Borax water. To 
keep drains sanitary flush with 
strong hot solution of Borax water 
at least once a week. Borax cleans 
porcelain and enamel without in- 
jury. Simply sprinkle Borax on a 
damp cloth and wipe them. 


Borax is truly the magic prod- 
uct for all washing and cleaning 
work in the home. It has scores of 
practical and helpful uses which 
you can learn by sending for our 
booklet, ‘‘The Magic Crystal." 
Use the coupon. 

Twenty Mule Team Borax is on 
sale at all grocery, drug and de- 
partment stores. Directions for its 
use are on the package. 
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Toilet Preparations 
are not magical - 


THEY WON’T TRANSFORM YOUR SKIN OVERNIGHT 


But if they dissolve and dislodge the dust in the pores, so that the pores can 

function properly—if they are absorbed by the skin and fill and lubricate the 

cells—if they stimulate circulation so that the skin is purified and nourished 
by the blood stream—then your skin will be clear, fine and smooth 


natisthebasisoftheElizabeth arouses the tissues of the face and 
Arden method. It aims simply _ neck, lifts and firms them, so that 
to cooperate with nature in restor- they cannot fall into a square 
ing the creamy smoothness, the flabby contour. Awakened by 
elastic firmness, of a naturally this stimulus, the skin cells absorb 
healthy skin. eagerly the nourishment of Vene- 
EveryTreatmentinthcElizabeth tian Orange Skin Food. The delicate 
Arden Salon begins with Venetian oils fill the cells and round them 
Cleansing Cream. This light fluffy out, so that wrinkles and lines 
cream melts down into the depths disappear. 
of the pores, and removes all Follow this same method in the 
those impurities which cause care of your skin at home. A few 


blackheads and coarseness. minutes’ care each morning and 
eee ee er Ardena_ night will accomplish wonderful 
Skin Tonic or Special Astringent— results for you. 


ELIzABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
ail impurities from the pores, leaves the firms the tissues, smooths the contour. 
skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. $2.25, $4. 


firms and clarifies the skin. 85c, $2, $3.75. quality, fine, pure, adherent. I/lusion (a 
peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, White 
—and Banana, a new shade. $3. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, Poudre d'Illusion. Powder of superb 
$2 


Venetian wagon Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging f micedl asapreventive Venetian June Geranium Soap. 

of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. | Finest imported bath soap, leaves the skin 
a a ee re soft and white. 50c a cake. $3 a box of 6. 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also Savon Kenott. Tooth Paste, cleansing, re- 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- _freshing, remedial. In box, 75c. In tube, 60c. 


tening. $1, $2, $3, $6 ’ ’ 


Venetian Muscle Oil. Restores sunken Write for a copy of ‘Tur Quest or THE 


tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. Beautirut,’’ Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 
Venetian PoreCream. Closes open pores, correct care of the skin according to her scientific 
refines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. method. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. LOS ANGELES: 600 W.7thSt. WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta. DETROIT: 318 Book Building SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 

CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries PHILADELPHIA: 1335S. 18th St. © Elizabeth Arden, 1926 
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THE DEAR LITTLE THING 


[Continued from page 42] 


sell it for me,” she heard herself saying. 

“Sensible child,” shaking his head as if 
repenting of his generosity. “After your 
club has met, run up and sign the papers.” 

Judy went below and, with Enid, threw 
open the cavernous drawing rooms where 
Russ was manufacturing Turkish blood 
from his father’s private stock of ale and 
champagne. 

As Judy escaped Russ’ affectionate arm, 
she asked what she was expected to do to 
contribute to the evening’s mirth. 

“I suppose sing ‘The Tattooed Girl’,” 
half proposed Enid. “It is an old favorite 
—like your gown.” 

“I say, Russ, did you hear that one?” 
Judy demanded. 

“Who cares for Enid either here or 
hereafter?” Russ sampled the Turkish 
blood. “What did the governor want?” 

“Some business thing—nothing conse- 
quential.” 

Repeated rings at the door and the 
spoofing of the Hartzell butler told them 
that the Wild Bores were arriving. 


HE Turkish blood circulated famously. 

The Wild Bores were in active session. 
Judy sat back, Russ at her side, wonder- 
ing if, at last, he had made an impression 
Upstairs in his well groomed study, the 
Judge was drawing up a land deed; Bill 
was at home studying plans for_a Dutch 
colonial house. Judy struggled to Convince 
herself that perhaps these giggling things 
were her friends, that her future was in- 
volved with them. But it did not alter 
her reversed decision to marry Bill. 

“<The Tattooed Girl,’” they demanded. 
“What’s the matter with Judy? Won't 
Russ play Punch? Come on, start play- 
ing, Enid—stand her on the table, Russ 
—there we are—” 

As Enid sounded the opening chords 
and Russ managed to deposit her on a 
table, Judy wondered why she wasted 
time with these pedple? Why did she 
obediently carol: 

4 up and down her spine, 

were the horse guards all in line . ‘ 

They laughed as aimlessly as_ they 
would laugh were she to stop singing and 
say: “I don’t want to play around with 
you any more. I’m going to marry Bill 
Dudley in June.” 

She paused, pretending to cough. Enid 
seized the opportunity to play a fox trot. 
One by one, the Wild Bores sought part- 
ners while Judy and Russ found them- 
selves in the hall outside. 

“I must see your dad,” she explained 
feverishly. “You may take me home if 
you'll not tell them. There’s a moon to- 
night, even if it is February,” with an 
inviting tilt of her head. 

“What made you cut your song?” Russ 
demanded. 

“I’m tired of the Wild Bores, aren’t 
you?” 

“I come because you do. Ever know a 
fellow that liked his sister’s parties?” 

“You ought to stop wasting your time,” 
she said aimlessly. 

“Do you call taking you home a waste 
of time? Oh, I forgot, you’re engaged to 
Bill Dudley,” Russ sulked. “He trusts 
you, doesn’t he?” Russ’ small, ciosely set 
eyes blinked maliciously. “I know you, 
Judy; Bill merely loves you. J don’t 
mind how much you lie,” pausing to en- 
joy this moment of brutal satisfaction. 

“Other girls don’t lie as you do,” he 
was puzzled to define Judy’s particular 
brand of sin. “Enid lies to get things 
or get out of things. But you go about 
saying, ‘Yes, yes’ like a wound-up doll. 
Self righteous old Bill will have to find 
this out.” 

“Don’t speak of him like that,” Judy 
threatened. “Don’t be too sure of what 
you say about me.” 

“It is to put you at your ease,” Russ 
floundered: “Just marry me, and lie 
all you like. I’m warning you for your 
own good, at all events. If Bill finds 
out how you run with both hares and 
hounds, he’ll take it seriously and turn 
peevish. I’m crazy for you, Judy,” lurch- 
ing towards her, “please—” 

Pushing by him, she ran up to the 
Judge’s study. “I presume the club 
is having a happy time,” welcomed the 
Judge, arranging the papers. “Right there, 
Judy—now again—ah!” He presented her 


” 


with a check. 

“You see, I was prepared for your con- 
sent—I had the title search made last 
week—for my client. Don’t spend this 
money foolishly, my child; you’ve no 
more waste land for your old friend to 
sell.” Judy was wondering if Dinky would 
surely understand the change in plans, as 
easily as Bill would understand, and was 
there no way of getting Russ shanghaied 
onto a ship bound for the Dead Sea? 


ORNING found Judy with increased 

doubts as to Dinky’s understanding. 
Despite a blizzard, she determined to meet 
Dinky downtown. She must learn her 
reactions. Dinky assumed a sudden im- 
portance. She was Bill’s partner, a thrifty 
soul, who sold her mother’s farm in order 
to have capital when Bill should put 
through this suburban deal. But some 
one came in for valentines and then 
Violette Pierce fluttered along, her leopard 
skin coat flying back to show a frock 
closely related to a Navajo blanket. 

“Judge Hartzell is interested in opening 
up some land at the northeast of the city,” 
announced Violette. “It will be a de- 
lightful suburb and he plans on a bus 
line running out there. Best of all, I’m 
to do the press work. I’m to earn enough 
to go to New York at Easter to see my 
Yogi! I’ll—” just here, Violette glanced 
around the screen to see if it were still 
snowing. Through the window, she caught 
sight of a sway-backed horse belonging 
to a junk dealer. It was contentedly 
browsing among cans of frozen rubbish. 

“An unblanketed horse,” she announced 
sharply, almost toppling over the screen. 
“Where is the brute of an owner?” She 
caught up a huge alligator bag, a stream 
of minor articles dribbling from it as she 
rummaged, and was gone in pursuit of 
the junk man, and Judy saw her chance 
of escape. 

Suppose she should have to confront 
Dinky first of all, she thought, as she 
slipped on towards the street car? Only 
an hour ago, she wanted to see Dinky 
first. Now, she would avoid Dinky until 
she had seen Bill and told him of the 
Judge’s unfair trick. Bill would have the 
right never to trust her again. Could she 
convince either of them that she had be- 
lieved the land to be worthless? The car 
was downtown by now. A few steps 
more and she would be at the Dudley- 
Burroughs Realty Company. 

The next thing she knew, she was in 
the office. 

“Why, it’s the lady herself,” said Bill, 
rising, “whatever brought you out today ?” | 

“We wouldn’t go forth today unless it 
was to sell the Woolworth Building,” said 
Dinky scornfully. “Why—Judy—” Judy 
was crying. She had had no time to pre- 
pare a speech and no guaranty that she 
could deliver it had she prepared one. 

Now, she confronted them both—with 
blue prints of the proposed suburb strewn 
about the table. Bill was in a strictly 
business frame of mind; so was Dinky. 

“Last night, Judge Hartzell bought my 
land for a hundred dollars an acre. He 
has a client who wants to use it. I 
thought I was saving you from a foolish 
investment, so I signed it over. But 
Violette Pierce just told me that the Judge 
plans to develop a suburb—where your 
suburb was to have been. He will have 
a bus line running out to it. Violette is 
to be his press agent. I—I brought you 
his check—do you see how it all hap- 
pened?” turning from one to the other. 
Bill’s chin was more lantern jawed than 
ever and Dinky’s square face darkened 
with disapproval. 

“But you promised to sell to me,” Bill 
said. “I never questioned your word.” 

“That is where you were wrong,” 
Dinky interruptea. “If you wanted that 
land, you should have made Judy sign 
her name. Old Hartzell didn’t let any- 
thing like that escape him. He knows her. 
Of course, Judy didn’t set out to give us 
a raw deal; she told you that you could 
have that land; then the Judge talked her 
into his way of thinking—” 

“That was only part of what hap- 
pened,” Judy protested, “I believed I was 
saving Bill from a poor investment—” 

“So she signed. She would have signed 
for you, had you [ Turn to page 60] 
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ictly - 4 » Maye F 
: druggist sells Listerine in the 
nky. So Lage | 
cane original rrown package only y% 
He never in bulk. There are foursizes: : 
I 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce and 
slish 1!, ounce. Buy the largre size for 
But economy. Lambert Pharmacal 
dee Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
four 
lave - 
e 1S use 
you LISTERINE 
lap- 
her. 
han 
‘ned 
Bill 
, 
ng,” 
that 
sign 
my 4 “ _ TY ‘ ml 
her. A CHALLENGE 
‘uld We'll make a little wager with you that 
= if you try one tube of Listerine Tooth 
er Paste, you'll come back for more. 
ap- LARGE TUBE—25 CENTS 
was 
J 
ned 
60] | 











enting thi ries of Homes That Have 
Character—of which this is the ninth and last 
we were inspired by the hope that many 
mall houses of the type : 
these beautiful old historic examples would be 

added to our American countryside. If we ha 
yuraged and helped our readers to build 
uch hom h » sh ll feel well repa ; 


hown as derive dfr m 





C 


corres 


; . ; 
A deep lintel spans the wind f 
x the entrance to Maria la Brava's 


palace. Salamanca 1350 


HE countr bordering on the Medi 
terranean have one thing in common 

the custom of living from the out 

side in, so to speak, or pulling the outdoor 


inside the house in admirable idea 
Throughout the houses of these countri 
b there is a certain homogeneity of typ 
which makes for unity, and offers at the 
same time a great variety) The houses are 


arranged on the plan of the old Roman 
house, whose principal room had a large 
opening in the roof for light, the other 


rooms being grouped around it and lighted 

from it. Underneath the opening to the 

sky was a sunken basin to catch the rainwater. It requires 
little imagination to supplant this basin with the fountain ol 
later da 


At this point the types begin to diverge and take on char 
acteristics brought about by racial, climatic or social differ- 
ences. While Italian building seemed to be a system of towers, 
with hipped roofs—that is, pitching from all sides up to the 
center—Spanish buildings were masses of long, low rectangk 
with gable roofs 

rhe Italians kept the court in their larger residences, but 
ibandoned it if the houses were small; and for them it 


ceases to be the living-room of the house. In their country 
villas the principal living-rooms overlooked the extensive 
garce etting, which their verdant hills and abundant water 
upply made possible. The French opened up the court on 
ne si making it an imposing approach to the central and 
iin portion of the building 
B the Spaniard is essentially a city-dweller. In Spain 
there are no such things as French chateaux, Italian villas 
1 English manor-house ind the patio, a delightful inven 
n and full of great possibilities, has held its place until 
this day. The principal reason for this, as in the ancient 
Roman house, was the ever-present danger of attack from 
without, making the isolated home unsafe and leading the 
people to dwell in groups for mutual protection. Other rea 
ons were the extreme aridness of the climate—making out- 
! iv ind protection from the sun imperative—and the 





men, a custom persisting from 
the harem days of the Moors. These conditions also account 
for the extreme simplicity of the exterior treatment, with 
i ! the Spanish dwelling 


’ > 
a 
















rlijo of the Marques de Casa Luenga, near Seville. The cortijo 
ponds to the Mexican hacienda and our western ranch house. 


f 


THE PATIO 


BY MARCIA MEAD 


Collaborating with Danie. P. Hiccins 


Associate in the Office of Joun Russevt Pore 


Illustrated by 
Orro R, Eccers 
Associate in 
the Office of 
Joun Russety Pore 


Buildings in Spain, great and small, are built around the 
patio. This has continued to be the living-place of the house 
er community which it serves, and it is the only garden the 
Spanish people have ever known. The name “patio” means 
something more, something different from the interior courts 
of the buildings of other nations; it has a feeling and spirit 
all its own; it is Spain! 

In discussing the Italian, French and Spanish houses we 
shall have covered the most interesting and possible Mediter- 
ranean types for home-precedent, those of North Africa be- 
ing little known and inferior to the Spanish work, which 
they most closely resemble. 

There are three types of Renaissance architecture in Spain 
absolutely distinct from one another—that of the early 


Renaissance or Plateresque in the southern provinces of 


Lert: With the establishment of the 

Mission of Santa Inés, California, the 

Padres claimed an unbroken chain of 
estates from Bay to Bay 


Ricut: The characteristic low-spread- 
ing outlines of a Spanish cortijo in the 
Province of Alicante 
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Courtyard of Casa de Pilates at Se- 
ville, with famous “‘rega’”’ or grille. 
Doorway shows Moorish influence 


“CASTLES IN SPAIN” 
ARE BUILT AROUND 


Andalusia and Castile, dominated by 
Moorish tradition; the Greco-Roman, 
stiffly classical, with its irresponsible reflex, 
Churrigueresque; and the late Renaissance 
of the north, similar to that of the other 
countries of Europe. 

For the art which seems peculiarly Span- 
ish to us we shall look to Andalusia and 
Castile—beautiful, impressive, stamped 
with the romance of the Moorish Kings. 
Here we shall find the best and the most 
individual architectural development of the 
entire Spanish peninsula. 

A general idea of the house of these 
sunny provinces may be gained from a quotation from Winston 
Soule: “The Spanish builder understands walls and roofs as 
does no one else; he can build up his flat wall of rubble, cover 
it with a toned whitewash, pierce it with a door and five win- 
dows, add a balcony and two regas of perfect iron-wark, 
crown the whole with a sweeping roof of tawny tiles, plant 
two cypresses and an almond tree nearby and produce a 
composition that is the despair of the trained and cultured 
architect.” 

In this elusive game it is far from easy to detect, much less 
call by name, the Spanish builder’s basic method of expres- 
sion. The general effect, which is invariably charming, is due 
to the craftsman’s innate instinct for good proportions, the 
happy placing of windows and door, and a studied careless- 
ness. The door may be far at one side and the windows 
grouped, but seldom in pairs or in even numbers; one 
window may be by itself and three grouped together. Orna 
ment is sparingly used, and is concentrated on windows or 
doors; a carved capital or a coat of arms, and contrasts 
richly with the expanses of plain wall surfaces. 

The entrance which leads into the patio is often large 
enough to permit the passage of a vehicle, but the huge 
doors, except in the community groups, are seldom opened 
One of the doors has a smaller door within [Turn to page 52] 
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this Electric 
Floor Polisher 


and Beautify 
All your ‘Jloors and linoleum 


OF 


Without Stooping. Kneeling or Se oiling Your Hands 


EN times quicker than hand meth- 

ods, this wonderful new labor-sav- 
ing machine wax-polishes wood, 
linoleum, tile and all other floors to 
gleaming brilliance. It requires no skill 
or effort to operate. With it you can 
beautify ALL your floors in the time 
you would ordinarily spend in a single 
room. With each easy stroke of this self- 


A Johnson Electric Floor Polisher 
makes it easy for you to have beautitul 
waxed floors in every room. Waxed floors 
are so simple to care for and their up- 
keep costs less than with any other 
finish. Then waxed floors have so much 
charm and distinction. They give that 
delightful air of immaculacy. They re- 
flect sunshine and light. They accentu- 














Be running Polisher you create a glowing ate beauty in furnishings, creating an 
lex, path of deep-waxed lustre. atmosphere of perfect harmony. 
ince P 
ther 
"a JOHNSON’S WAX 
and 
= ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER 
he With this marvelous little machine you can secure a higher, 
“3 evener and more deep-toned polish than is possible by hand. 
ton It is light—only 9 lbs. Simple of construction — there is noth- 
io ing to get out of order. Requires no adjustments or special 
vin- attention. Runs from any lamp socket for 114c an hour. It 
oe polishes under davenports, beds and other low pieces of fur- 
Aa | niture without moving them. The brush, revolving 2100 times 

‘a minute, burnishes the Wax into the very pores of the floor. 
~ 
_ At your neighborhood store you can rent this beauty- 
"Ss giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2 a day and in just a 
i short time wax-polish ALL your floors and linoleum. 
na Telephone your nearest dealer NOW and make an ap- 
or pointment to rent one of these labor-saving machines 
om for a day this Spring. If he is unable to furnish this 
irge Rental Service write us and we can probably arrange 
= cal to get it for you. 


The price of a Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher 
is $42.50 (in Canada $48.50) and with each Polisher is 
given FREE a half-gallon ($2.40) of Johnson's Liquid 
Wax and a $1.50 Lamb’s-wool Mop for spreading the 
Wax. Your dealer can supply you or we will send 
one express prepaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
‘The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 











Thu mt wv Singer 


Free/ 


OO‘New 


ingerlectrics 


in exchange for 
the 10O oldest 
sewing machines 


Wewantto findtheoldest sewing machines, 
regardless of make, in family use in the U nited 
States and Canada. To the owners we will 
Zive, in even ex hange, without one cent of 
cost or any obligation whatever, 100 New 
De Luxe Singer Electrics absolutely FREE. 

There is an interesting reason why this 
offer is made. The Singer Sewing Machine 
Company, maker of the first successful 
sewing machine and also of the first electric 
machine, has created a new and original type 
of electric, SO quict, SO easy to operate, so 
perfect in its swift performance, that women 
who have sewed for years find in its use an 
entirely new experience 

To observe in a unique way the introduc- 
tion of this new kind of sewing machine, we 
offer 100 of them in even exchange for the 100 
oldest sewing machines—of any make 


HelpUs Find Them! 
Fell Your Friends! 


There are no conditions, no restrictions. If 


you have an old machine yourself, all you 
need do is fill out and send us the blank 
below. If you know of anyone else having 
an old machine, who may not see this notice, 
tell or write them about it. 

Entries must be made on the form below 
before September 1, 1926. Awards will be 


made as soon as possible thereafter. Age of 


machines will be determined by factory num- 
ber. Winners will then be notified at once 
anct names of all winners posted in Singer 
Shops everywhere. Winners whose homes 
are not provided with electricity may have 
the newest model Singer Treadle Machine, 
if they prefer. There is nothing to do but 
to fill out the blank below and send it in. 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc, 
Singer Bldg., New York 
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COM 





sabie for any room. 
Now on exhibition in every Singer Shops 
USE THIS FORM 





Singer Sewing Machine (¢ pany 

| Dept. 12-F, Singer Bldg., New York, N. ¥ 
| I desire to enter the machine t 
| in your contest to find the 
machines in use 








| Name of owner 


a (R. F. D 


| City 


| 


County . Stat 


Name of Machine 





Its Factory Number 


Age of Machine 





When not in muse it closes 
Wpacdiy and becomes a 
prece of ine furniture, serv- 
nz as a beautiful desk or 





Have you electricity in your h 





“CASTLES IN SPAIN” 


AROUND THE 


its frame, permitting only one person at 
time to enter, which in itself is a safety 
measure, as well as a convenience. 

There is almost invariably a window 
over the entrance, the position of which 
makes it possible for the master of the 
house to see who is seeking admittanc« 
ind to guard the entrance against attack, 
as in the early Italian house. In the Span 
ish house, however, the window and door 
are treated architecturally as one unit and 
the trim or ornamental frame carried en 
tirely around both. All openings, whether 
irched, corbelled or irregular in outline, 
were always, in their ornamental treatment, 
tramed in the “square,” which is one of 
the Moorish elements cropping out every 
where 

No old Spanish house would be com 
plete without its regas or window grilles 
ind its balconies, whether of iron or of 
turned baluster construction. The Span 
iard is famous for his iron-work which 
is of graceful lines and _ intricately 
wrought. The design of the rega shown 
in the patio of the house of Pilatos at 
Seville is famous for its beauty and artis- 
tic quality. Ornamental iron was also 
used in the building of furniture, in the 
form of braces for tables and seats, and 
for hardware, candle fixtures and braziers. 
The turned wooden regas of Spain 
hark back to India and Arabia, continu 
ing down through the work of the Moors; 
in fact the ornamental grille has been an 





The Spanish used mar 


of these diminutive tables, 
about fu o feet hig h 


irchitectural feature in the houses of every 
land where woman has been a sort of 
glorified prisoner 

Spanish woodwork is natural brown in 
color. Structural members are made orna- 
mental by surface carving or painting in 
flat colors. Little brick and less stone are 
used in this part of Spain. The exterior 
finish is usually stucco or whitewash 
applied to rough rubble-stone walls. 

The province of Castile is the land of 
the original “Castles in Spain,” which 
were mediaeval feudal seats of towering, 
tortified masonry. To break down the 
feudal system, King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella. commanded that these regal 
estates be abandoned, and they are now 
tark piles of romantic ruins. 

The house of EI Greco (illustrations of 
which are given on next page) is one of 
the best known of ‘the Moorish houses 





Folding-chair, wrought-iron book- 
stand and side arm-chair of the 


XVII century 





A Spanish mirror 
suited to a modern 
home 


adapted to the new Christian regime. It 
has recently been faithfully restored. In 
the old “Mudejar” or Moorish house one 
room was usually devoted to the bath, a 
feature not found in the Christian house! 

The Spanish people were not gourmands, 
as is evidenced by the limited space in 
the house devoted to the kitchens and 
pantries, which seem ridiculously small; 
and their banquets or feasts of state were 
reduced to the lowest terms by asking the 
guests to bring their own silver service. 
The women also were invited guests, but 
they were not permitted to attend in per- 
son, the food being carried to them by 
gay-liveried servants and served in their 
own houses. Thus the business of such a 
feast would be conducted with considerable 
despatch. 

The Spaniard was a lover of color, and 
rough tiles of every shade were used for 
floors, walks, dados and decorative wall- 
finish. When he did not have tiles he used 
colored pebbles set in patterns for the 
floor of the patio, colored stucco walls, 
bands of Pompeiian red or yellow ochre 
for wainscots, and ornamental urns and 
vases of beautiful cerulean blue. 

Because of the intense heat and the 
scarcity of water there are no gardens in 
this part of Spain except the patio, and 
here the colorful display is supplied by 
the handicraft of man, with®plants only 
few and incidental. The flower-pots, for 
instance, are beautiful in themselves, sup 
ported as they are on graceful tripods of 
wrought iron. He who would have a 
Spanish garden must look to tiles, pots 
and other objects, rather than to plants, 
for his color notes. 

The flower beds, if any, are sunken to 
conserve the moisture instead of raised 
as in other countries; for here plants as 
well as man have to be protected from 
the heat of the sun. 

The only Spanish gardens that really 
can boast the name are the patios of the 





Elaborate carving decorated the var- 
gueno (or Spanish cabinet) and 
stand. Sixteenth century 
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ARE BUILT 
PATIO 


monasteries, which are much larger than 
those of the ordinary dwelling houses. A 
picturesque feature of the cloister-garden 
is the well-curb, with its beautiful 
wrought-iron framework for manipulating 
the water buckets. 

The rooms of the house were very 
simple, evidently considered unworthy of 
architectural features. Their attractiveness 
lay chiefly in purely decorative materials, 
tiles, of course, in wainscots and floors, 
beautiful hangings and graceful furniture. 
The humbler home had very little of these. 
The use of ornamental iron in the con- 
struction of the furniture gave it also a 
lightness of appearance. Spacious tables 
with spreading legs were strongly braced 
with decorative iron-work. Chests were 
covered with velvet or leather and 
mounted with beautiful wrought metal. 
Like the Italians the Spaniards had much 
folding furniture. We find chairs very 
much like the Dante chairs, and long seats 
with hinged backs. 

The varguefo is a piece of furniture 
peculiarly Spanish. It is an ornamental 
chest set upon a special stand or table of 
carved wood made for the purpose. It is 
carved in cut-out, wrought metal mounted 
over red velvet. The front was usually in 
one piece, hinged at the bottom to let 
down for a writing-desk, the real front 
having highly decorated drawers and com- 
partments for writing materials. 

The brazier was an object upon which 
was lavished a great deal of skill and 
craftsmanship, and it is found in various 
forms, often being combined in the frame- 
work of a table for the comfort of guests 
seated about it. This method of heating, 
though picturesque, is not so practical, 
and is now supplanted by the fireplace, 
which, in the warm climates, supplies all 
the heat that is needed at any time. 

The Spanish stucco “cortijo” is a group 
of farm buildings housing the overseer of 
the estate and the laborers, with stables 
for animals, forges, olive presses and stor- 
age places for grain, olive oil and farm 
implements. It is not always a residence 
tor the master. There are usually several 





Table of the XVII cen 
tury, showing graceful 
wrought-iron work 


patios, and the entire group is walled in 
completely for protection. 

During the most creative period of 
Spanish architecture there were sent out 
from Spain to America, soldiers and priests 
of conquest—soldiers in quest of gold, 
priests in quest of souls. Happily for us, 
all signs of the Spanish military occupa- 
tion have disappeared from this country 
and we have left only the memories of the 
work of the padres in [Turn to page 54] 





if table, chair and brazier,now rarely 
used, of the seventeenth 
century 
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Eat and Keep Cool 


According to Authorities 











Energy food that does not overheat the system 
That cooks without kitchen muss on hot mornings 
That supplies the balanced meal you need to 
combat the dragging down effect of hot weather 





Get Quick Quaker—cooks in 3 to 
5 minutes... the ideal solution 
of the summer breakfast problem 


O feel right on hot days, you mer mornings; cooks without heat- 
must start every day with right ing up the kitchen. 
food. Your system needs the same 
food elements in summer that it 
does any other time of the year. 


It is an energy food that does 
not overheat the system. Fights 


You may require less food in volume 
but not in &ind. 


That means your summer 
breakfast must be rightly bal- 
anced. Must supply protein, 
carbohydrates, minerals, vita- 
mines and “bulk’’ in bal- 
anced combination. 


Start your days that way 
for one week. Note how 
little hot weather seems then 
to bother you.. This applies 
both to children and to adults. 


Stops kitchen muss on hot 
mornings—ready in 3 to 5 
minutes...no bot kitchens. 


balance of protein, carbohydrates, 
minerals, vitamines and “bulk” in 
a form that feeds you well without 
the overheating qualities of some 


No kitchen muss—no bother. 
Ready in 3 to 5 minutes 


. Supplies the balanced breakfast children 
-—no hot kitchen need for long days of summer play. foods. 
All authorities urge parents to correct 
; haphazard summer diets. This sup- 
Quaker now is the regular summer plies the ideal food —energy food that the food you need in most attrac- 


breakfast in millions of homes. does not overheat. tive form—and prepared without 


Delicious and tempting. Quick It’s the ideal summer breakfast; 


It’s ready in less time than the cof- the dragged out feeling summer cooking, muss or bother. 
fee—no stewing or frying hot sum- brings by supplying an excellent Try it. You will be delighted. 












What to cat summer mornings—and why 













Eat right breakfasts for 
one week—note then how 


little hot days affect you 


Try it cold 
Prepare this way 


Thousands serve this unique chilled 
breakfast—a delightful summer dish 
2 cups of Quick Quaker, 4 cups of 
water, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 level table- 
spoons cocoa and 4 of sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla. Bring water to a 
boil. Add cocoa and sugar mixed 
to a paste with boiling water; then 
slowly stir in the oats. Cook 3 to 
5 minutes. Add vanilla. 

Serve hot or cold with cream. 
Wonderful chilled, molded and 


served in slices. 


All the rich 
Quaker Oats fla- 
vor is retained 
in Quick Quaker 
—cooks in three 
to five minutes. 





Why go on with less 
nourishing breakfasts? 
Quaker Oats and milk is 
the dietetic urge of the day 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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A Gift That 
Never “Duplicates” 


HERMOS"” is the gift you can select 
without once thinking to yourself, 
“Oh, they are sure to have too many 
of these.” A home simply can’t have 
too many “Thermos” Bottles. 


There is need for““Thermos” Com- 
fort in every bedroom, in the library, 
in the dining-room. Besides the in- 
dispensable quart“ Thermos” Bottles 
for outings. 


Remember too, that there is hardly 
another gift so sure of many years 
of usefulness, so suggestive of your 
thoughtfulness. 

Select your gift from the complete 
“Thermos” Line of Bottles, Jugs, 
Pitcher Sets and Kits at your dealer’s 


you enough 
Bottles in your home?) 


(By the way, have 
“Thermos” 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Norwich, Conn. 


San Francisco 
Huntington, W. Va. 


In England: Thermos (1925) Ltd., London 
In Canada: Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto 


GENUINE 


THEAMDs 


VACUUM BOTTLE 





























“Thermos” Quart size, Silver- 
plated Butler Finish Lip Jug Set, 
with mounted embossed border 
Chrysanthemum design) No. 
358. Price $26.00. 
Other sets in enamel 
colors from $10.25 up. 











’Tis “Thermos” 
or "Tisn’t “Thermos” 


To be sure of getting “Thermos” 
service remember that all vacu- 
um bottles are not “* Thermos” 
Bottles. There is only one“Ther- 
mos” Bottle, and that is the orig- 
inal Genuine Thermos Vacuum 
Bottle that first introduced port- 
able heat and cold to America 
21 years ago. Look for the 

“Thermos” Trade-mark stamp- 
ed on the bottom of the case. 


Y 
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SPAIN” ARE 


BUILT AROUND THE PATIO 


[Continued fr 


the remains of their great 
chain of missions extend- 
ing from San Diego to 
San Francisco, and scat- 
tered fragments in Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. 
In Florida we have a strik- 
ing modern revival of this 
early tendency, the climate 
being well suited to the 
style. 

While the padres in 
America introduced many 
new features suggested by 
their peculiar needs in the 
new land, they seldom de- 
parted from the simple 
principles of the provincial 
architecture of Spain, which 
is so expressive of a land of sunshine. 
These friar-craftsmen, though not build- 
ers, loved architecture and their attempts 
at architectural expression are noble in- 
deed as compared with many modern im- 
itations. The beauty of the buildings of 
these old communities lies in their perfect 
proportions and mass, for of ornament 
they had little or none. Over-decoration 
was never indulged in because of the 
scarcity of workmen, and every stone had 
to count for actual building. For this 
1eason, some of the mistakes made 
elsewhere were avoided. 

Each mission was a 
little town in itself, con- 
taining not only the 
Church and its accesso- 
ries, but also the quar- 
ters of the soldiers, shops 
for the making of every- 
thing needful from hats to 
candles, guest-rooms, and™ 
sometimes a convent for 
the native Indian maid- 


ens, who learned to con- The*‘corbelled” column 
cap, distinctive of the 
best Spanish work 


duct their courtships 
through a charming 
rega in true Spanish 
style, picturesque though 
incongruous. Yes, all the makings of a 
town were included within the walls of 
the mission, even a cemetery! 

One difference in the climate affected 
the architecture of the missions. There 
was the same brilliant sunshine as in 
Andalusia. This suggested the same low 
sweeping tile roofs; but there were, at 
times, heavy downfalls of rain, which 
required strong roofs and the extension 
of these roofs out over the walls in wide 
spreading eaves—eaves which, in the 
clear intense sunshine, cast deep cool 
shadows on the stucco walls. 

In the arid ex- 











All the elements of a 
Spanish garden 
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a picture is given) is an 
early example of Plater- 
esque. Wide voussoirs form 
the arch of the doorway, 
a deep lintel spans the 
window-opening above, 
and applied moldings in- 
clude the door and win- 
dow in a single rectangu- 
lar unit. Some _ reminis- 
cences of Gothic remain in 
the carving of the window 
lintel and the profile of 
the molding. Renaissance 
architecture is said to be 
a fusion of three great 
artistic influences—Gothic, 
Oriental and Classic. 

Plateresque architecture 
was purely a surface decoration of pi- 
lasters, broken entablatures and carved 
baluster shafts arranged as framing for 
windows and doors. It was in no sense 
structural. The ornament was executed 
in fairly high relief with finely cut out- 
lines which made sharp shadows, produc- 
ing a sparkling effect in the clear sunlight. 

A most attractive feature, often used in 
the larger buildings, is the open attic, 
close up under the roof, invented pri- 
marily as a means of keeping the house 
cool. Later it was made more spacious 
as a promenade for the 
women of the household, 
who were not allowed 
upon .the street. 

The exterior treatment 
consists of a continuous 
row of arched or square 
openings of exactly the 
same shape and size, the 
masonry or columns 
separating them resting 
upon an ornamental belt 
course. This stretch of 
openings has the beauty 
and rhythm of a repeat- 
ing motif, and its dark 
shadows form a frieze 
of characteristic richness and beauty. 

The illustration here given of the cor- 
belled column cap is taken from the house 
of El Greco, as is also that of the elements 
of a Spanish garden. 

In connection with the life of the old 
Spanish missions it is interesting to hote 
one of the happiest features of the com- 
munity life—the unfailing presence of the 
bells—large bells, small bells and tinkling 
bells. How much they must have meant 
to those pioneers of the wilderness, who, 
no matter what their hardships, carried 
with them always the music of the bells! 
The bells were al- 


panses of Arizona, ~ CARDEN- ways a feature of 
Texas and New the mission group, 
Mexico where the a and were hung 
climate is most like PpRTICO either in towers or 
that of Andalusia, in the great thick- 


ind where you might 
expect to find al- 
most exact counter- 
parts of the Span- 
ish work, Indian 
architecture has had 





ness of a single wall 
erected for the pur- 
pose, with an arched 
opening for each 
bell. The language 
of bells carries a 





a more dominating 
influence and _ has 
led these builders to 
depart even farther . 
from the old proto- 





message to the 
heart. Who knows 
what they might not 
add to our modern 
communities ? 








types. Here adobe, 
or sun-dried bricks, 
stuccoed, were used 
almost universally 
for building, and the 
roofs were flat. The 
absence of tile roofs 
gave these buildings 
quite a different as- 
pect. For these lo- 
cations adobe is a 
very good material 
for a house and in- {' 
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From a practical 
standpoint, a style 
that minimizes the 
use of expensive 
materials is worth 
consideration in a 
country where ma- 
terial is costly. 

The reader will 
find that on an- 
other page of this 
issue our architects 
have prepared a 





expensive. It is in 


modern house for 





itself excellent insu- 
lation from heat. 
The entrance to 
the palace of Maria 
la Brava (of which 


* BUILT: AROUND - 


A Reet * 


RONAN: PALACE - 
“HOUSE ZF -PANIA- POMPEI « 


us, which might have 
come out of Andalu- 
sia itself. They have 
caught the spirit of 
old Spain. 
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our Whole Appearance 


ROPER shampooing is what makes your hair soft 

and silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 

all the natural wave and color, and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 
and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular wash- 
ing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of free alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. The 





More than a Shampoo, 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 


penssancenecccs snecsnsneanenen wancescascnaccncscconssenecasessecenesnce 5 
another application of Mulsified, ' Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE : 

again working up a lather and rub- : e 

bing it in briskly as before. * THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY : 

. 1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio : 

. . 

Please a generous sup f “Mulsified’’ FREE, a arges pa 41 rt 4 

M l oy hd : entitled Why I Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCI 4 
uisiied : : 

REG. US. PAT. OFF : NAME - 20s eee e eee cence eee een en eeenees : 

. : ‘ 

Cocoanut Oil Shampoo: .......... . 
8 . 

: In Ca la a , THE R. L. WATKINS ¢ “4 Wellingt St., West, T : 

s : 

Caw we ww ew eee Km eee eee SOCORRO Seemann 





Depends upon Your Hair 


Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really attractive. Soft, silky hair is the 
most ALLURING CHARM any woman can possess. 
It makes the plainest features appear soft and sweet. Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer 
a matter of luck. You, foo, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it properly. 


free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. : 

That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in thorough- 
y and briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the s« alp 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, give 
the hair a good rinsing. Then use 


After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp in at 
least two changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This is 
very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


a JU will notice the difference in your hair even be- 

for it is dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky 
The entire mass, even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy 
and light to the touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of be- 
ing much thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for your beau- 
tiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft and 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


























60,000 FAVORITE RECIPES ~ 
and 2500 of them called for this cake 





’ , 7a , UPSIDE-DOWN CAKE =" oo. “ee A 

With all the hundreds of good Seiecccisiniiinthin bikdtn: 1 eo canned Hawaiian Pimeapple 

Hawaiian Pineapple dishes to select Norfolk, Va. Chosen on a priority | js not to be compared in flavor and 
basis out of wr ed z : : ae 

from, who would have thought that caneither Crushed | {00d value with the so-called fresh 


neapple. Meas 


| 
every twentieth woman, ou? of pineapple ordinarily available in 











sift again with 
ifty thousand answering our appeal fer. Cre American markets. 
J fd gradua 
for recipes, would choose our old Beat yolk : 
ie ier ; er parately, Add Government tests show an average 
friend, the «*Upside-down Cake’’! re; mix well, , . ' 
k alter of 12.06% sugars in the normally- 
Can you imagine a more striking f eaidihe- aiaar ripened fruit which is canned, as 
proof of the popularity of a recipe? sige. alte against 3.69% in that which must be 
No wonder food authorities are call- Aas Sheed picked green and yellowed in ship- 
, ref — oy the wi t 
ing it: ** America’s favorite dessert’’ ! the we ment, 
. | An atter « er | 
. Ce u ’ P ove (76 F.) 
Have you enjoyed this delicious | about 4s minutes. Turn upside down A recent market study proves that a 
’ ’ - On serv g dish and garnish with Mar | } } ¥ . ° 
cake which women from all parts of seatiie sdhaa Sitihened nmay | pound of canned Hawaiian Pineap- 
the country are praising? Try it ee | ple contains 696 calories, as against 
made with either Crushed or Sliced * 196 calories for the edible portion 
Hawaiian Pineapple! Once you realize how good it of the average fruit sold as «‘fresh?’ It is this superior- 
is, you will want to give it a frequent place on your _ ity of canned Hawaiian Pineapple that has made it such 
menus—all year ’round. a popular product for service right froin the can and 
sae ai . : in pies, cakes, sundaes, ices, salads, with meats, etc. 
And whether you are planning a cake or any one ' 
the hundreds of other dishes for which this lusciou Enjoy it often—the Crushed and the S/iced—each 
pical fruit is so popular, don’t forget that for real form for its particular type of uses! 
“ h p ppl/e,’’? you must buy it canned! , , : " 
é Our new free recipe book contains suggestions from 
Sun-ripened in the field to its fullest perfection and some of the best ‘‘home cooks” in the country. Every 
icked in model canneries within a few hours after it woman should have a copy. Write to the address below: 


DEPARTMENT 10, ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS, 451 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


CANNED 
iN WAYS 






For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 
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And here are two other 
SELECTED RECIPES 





CHOPS HAWAIIAN 
A pleasing variation of 
a popular dish ubmit- 
ted by Mrs. Hm. J. 
Oakes, 1017 Fifteenth 
Ave.,§.,.Nashville, Tenn. 
““Place lamb chops on a 
well-heated broiler and 
cook ur 





il brown on one 
side. Turn and cook a few minutes, but not 
til brown; then place a siice of Hawaiian 
Pineapple on each chop and cook until 
neapple becomes a delicate brown (about 
§ minutes). If pan-broiled, place pineapple 
on top of chop at once—ther 
| turned, place on cooked side 
























“BROWN-EYED 
SUSAN"SALAD 
d by Mrs. Alyse | 





Roe Gilchrist, Hotel Ad- 
niral, San Diego, Calif. 
“Place slice Hawaiian | 
| . eo Pineapple on a crisp let- | 
| tuce leaf. Totsmallcream : 
bs cheese add enough yellow | 
oloring to make a deep 

orange color (or use package of pimiento | 

| cheese). Mold cheese into slender pointed 








rolls long enough to cover pineapple from 





center to edge. Lay cheese r on slice of 

pineapple like petals of a flower. Stone a | 

ripe olive and place in center of pineapple 

slice. Serve with French or mayonnaise 

dressing.” | 
Radel | 









—For sundaes, ices, 
pies,cake filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 
up dishes. 
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THE SPIRIT OF 
OLD SPAIN LIVES IN 
THIS MODERN HOME 


Espectally de signed for McCall's by the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, Collaborating with 


Marcia Mean, McCall's Consulting Architect 
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This Spanish-Colonial house of today has all the atmosphere of Andalusia. 


Building-cost $t to 


*h 





HIS individual home is not a bu 

galow nor is it at all like the usual 

two-story house. It has the long 
lines, the low gables, the entrance featured 
with the window above the plain stucco 
walls so characteristic of southern Spain 
and of the old Franciscan missions which 
form so prominent and attractive a tea 
ture of our great southwest. 

Inside and out, even to the small patio 
leading out from the living-room, the 
atmosphere of old Spain is felt. Pebbled 
walks, bright flower-pots, and the use of 
some colored tiles are appropriate, while 
a linoleum floor of a tile design in the 
living-room, and a few pieces of Spanish 
furniture, will make it complete. 

Yet it is in every sense an up-to-date, 
modern house, with all the conveniences 
necessary to comfort. It is simply planned 
for economical construction and, while it 
cubes 15,500 cubic feet, which, at an aver 
age cost of 45 cents per cubic foot, figures 
about $7,000, because of its simplicity it 
should be more economically built than 





, estimated at about 45 cents a cubtc foot 
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pester. 

cand sears ey 


most houses of it@ size and pretentions 

This house lends itself particularly to 
the requirements of a warm climate 
In the south, where heating apparatus 
is not required, there need be no cel 
lar, and the foundations need not -go 


down more than two feet = 2 
noticeable that special care hes been 
taken to provide for ventilation In 
the sections of the country where 


adobe is used the construction should 
be very reasonable indeed. It would 
make an excellent adobe house 

One attractive feature of this house is 
the second-story room with a charming 
Spanish balcony overlooking the patio. It 
may be a sleeping-room, a nursery or a 
sitting-room, as the household may desire 
Another is the large porch on the first 
floor which connects conveniently with the 
dining-room and the patio 

Through the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau, which designed this house, 
may be obtained at small expense the 
services of trained architects 


Oe ee Fe FE ee 





T° 0 C6 mplete d 


Spanish hou 





for any house of this 


extra Specifications, $2. 





A re ee ems 


eee 


s of detailed plans and specifications for this romanti 
> will be sold for $30. (No fewer than 2 sets will be sold 
series.) Extra sets of plans, on paper, $3; on cloth, $5; 


Or, if you desire to see other house plans and designs, send for McCail’ 
Service booklet, The Small House (price ten cents), showing four- to seven 
room houses costing from $8,000 to $16,500, and designed by America’s 
foremost architects. Plans and specifications for any house in the booklet, 
$75 @ set. Address The Service Editor,236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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How fast do you sleep: 
“TYAST ASLEEP” — an old-time for it is the greatest consumer of 


phrase that now has a new mean- caffein. 
ing, for scientists tell us that some per- If 


‘ . . you value sleep deep sleep, 
sons do sleep faster than others... u 


deeply refreshing caffein. 
Kliminate it from your diet, grate- 
ful that it is so easy to accomplish 
so much. 


avoid 

Go without sleep for twenty-four 
hours, and the face becomes drawn. 
Lines show themselves, even on the 
face of a young girl. Sufficient sleep 
erases these lines. Otherwise they 
become permanent—lines of age. 
In a sense, age is only a great weari- 


You can still enjoy a delicious h 
lrink at mealtime, without a trace of 
any stimulant. A drink 
roasted wheat and bran 


made of 


Postum. 
ness. fe ie > ‘ . 

ry Postum for thirty days, as a 
ae test. Experience the relief from drug 
length o eat we ey Sass qoue stimulation. Notice the difference in 
" much " _ depth of sleep. the quality of your sleep. At the end 
vps peop e sieep yt on the ‘i ree of thirty day 5, judge what. this 
. Cream) eats d, change has done for your aj/pearance, 
restless, easily broken. your hast 


Now we are told that it is not the 


} j 
areamiess 








The sleep of others is If you have difficulty in getting to 
we nag es hey are 0 a a sleep, take a cup of Instarit Postum 
F 9 “ee qxee she made the new way with hot milk 
aNC AFC TEITESHES SCONES, HIS BOUTS © just before going to bed. 
their kind of sleep may be worth ee ae 
more than nine hours of the other Carric Blanchard, famous food 
kind demonstrator, makes vou this specia 
nts , ; : offer: 
The quality of our sleep is largely 
affected by the state of our nerves. Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
If the nerves are alert, though the ; 
body may be very weary, sleep comes ‘I want to give you one week's supply of 
n é - ye } z tT f. os Postum, free, toward a thirty-day test. With 
slowly, and is never deep. Night fails Pegg nee * yee apace get Rheem tag nae sl 
. . . ’ il i ) lire ons for prepari 
to erase the lines of fatigue. Morning te stniaw Riadetien’ tien ieee anne. wits Tone se 
is not welcome. It is a wonderfully soothing drink wit] 
; _ : aa delicious flavor, and so easily made! 
Sleep. The great restorative. The ete a 
| | \edici f — “Or if you would rather begin the 
1ealer—a medicine for every ill ie 
owe qe owe ° today, get Px I at } if rocer a re 
The guardian of youth. rhe pre- much less than most other hot drink ' 
server of beauty. How foolish to one-half cent a cup. 
offend—to insult sleep! “For one week’s free supply, please indica 
, : : hether you prefer Instar > im. made it 
Yet that is what is done, every ee ay ye Fen a ‘th ~~ vedere 
—_ sis 7] t] ? ad f k fein Cye: ant * he cup wi ne f i 4 yw re 
Gay, tnrougn 1 u of carmein. é hot milk, or Postum Cereal, the kind vou b« 


fein, an enemy of sleep—an artificial with water. 


stimulant that 
nerves, and keeps them alert 
even when body and mind 


are tired. No wonder America 


: ] 
excites tne 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.— McC 6-26 








is the most nervous, restless, Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich 
sleepless nation in the world i. t ke a thirty-da t of Pos I 
me, it cost or oDligation, one week s supy 
Ins1 N >¢ UM C . 
© 1926.P.C.Co es y in the cup “<—_ ys 
irae na. an ok a Postum CEREAL Oo a: 5 
ry 8) I prepared by boiling) ie 
P. tum is one of the Post Health Products, H | 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties Name i 
Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran | | 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your | Street | 
rocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant _- | 
Postum, made in the cup by addir City Rcastin 
ter, is one of the easiest drinks in the — scanereoneniins anes icndeabeiaen 
In Canad dress Canapian Postum Cerear Co., Lid 
wy ‘ 9 





world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
Py rr } i} } 1 


: nt St. East. 7 2, Ont 
but sl ntacinad 4 
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ishwashing 
ruinous to hands? 
‘It neednt be, half a 


million women cry 
























All down the meandering garden path the iris lifts its proud oriflammes of 
purple, mauve and yellow 
A GARDEN 
FOR THE BRIDE 
BY DOROTHY GILES 
: 
. 
WAS setting out clay into a lawn, and 
seedling snapdrag- planted some dwarf 
ons—rose and coral evergreens and_ bar- 
ind flame—in the berry and pachysandra 
cented May early eve- around the  founda- 
7 ning, while over my head in the sugar tions, and put out four or five good- 
maple tree a_pair of Baltimore orioles sized trees to give it the dignity and look 
irried forward their household affairs of permanence that new houses lack.” 
with pleasing disregard for my presence, “Tom means to do all those things,” 
when a footstep on the path warned me Jessica said. “But the nurseryman said 
thal the approach of a visitor this was not the season. He told us to 
It was Jessica Hardwicke—Jessica Lane wait until September. I haven’t the pros- 
he was until six weeks ago. She came _ pect of a single green thing this summer.” 
toward me, stepping delicately between “Meanwhile, there are dozens of seed- 
tall ure placed Under th fey he rows of swaying tulips, and lupins lings in my seed bed,” I corrected her. 
: hands from getting For all fine and blue and white iris flowers. “Why not a last-minute garden, Jessica? 
+ laundering “I’ve come a-borrowing! she il Get Tom to spade up for a bed—and 
! law emus dines nounced gaily, and waved a basket. “Or mind, have it where you can enjoy it— 
: 3° rather, a-begging, for I’ve no way of  front-yard plantings for show and to im- 
as “ paying back in kind. Please, I want some _ press the neighbors can come next year, if 
: : ; , ar ae flowers for my breakfast table.” you want them at all. Plant your first 
OMEN themselves. dis a shes, too in more than half She waited while I fetched the clippers garden for vyourself. I'll come over 
covered how to rob dish a million homes. from their nail in the tool-house and to tomorrow night and help.” 
‘ . are , gether we went the rounds—cutting now So the Bride’s garden was begun. Its 
id washing of its old horrot red Lux makes over dishw ashing! a spray of full blooming pink weigelia, genesis was two dozen snapdragons, all 
: dened roughened, in-the dishpan It ais a ; Oi now a cluster of long spurred columbines in rose and coral tones, a dozen Rosy 
: lool ’ 5 ie! won oughen your hands o1 “like pale pink h pcreear ao = Jes veg ——. a on Balcony 
OKING Nands redden them , . ; n ica, as she touched the delicate fluttering slue, a few plants of blue salvia (s. pat- 
hi ‘ P a “- a agai ceme. Lux leaves them blooms with wistful fingers ens); white nicotiana affinis; and a doz- 
Washing their fine things in soft and smooth and white. “I don’t have any flowers, any more,” en tall rose-pink zinnias. Two packets 
Lux point i the way. Precious ee ; she went on. “Not since my wedding. of sweet alyssum, and one of Shirley pop- 
He, ae aS ' siihinitliatenss What's more, dishw ashing 1s ¢as! That was all flowers. Then, Tom and I piés for a venture, completed the list. 
SILK stockings, lacy underthings, ee ge lust one teaspoonful went away for our honeymoon to a per Tom spaded a bed the length of the 
delicate woolens—every woman, : o ; " er ens 7 fect honeymoon place—where the woods  sun-porch and four feet wide, we added 
oe iy alleen ays ae quickly Whipp 2 up Makes all the were full of lovely growing things and a bag of commercial fertilizer, a panful 
ev" »y * ay cleanses some of thest suds vou need tor a whole pan of the air ’ she paused, and her eves nar- of sifted coal ashes, and then set out the 
n Lux, swirls them about tn tts dishes Your nicest china is un rowed in recollection. “Well, no one can seedlings, with a basting-spoon and a 
e+ ° ; know what love is unless she has known plated silver punch-ladle. I had brought 
rich foaming suds. And ‘y harmed by Lux—it’s brighter, your it when the grape-vines are in flower.” my own trowel but Tom, being the only 
time her hands are left as sott and glassware more sparkling than ever! She paused, her eyes on the far away male present, promptly appropriated this 
: : , . hills. There was a little silence during to his use. Jessica and I had recourse 
smooth as though she'd used th Cos nackage of Lux today. Use which I cut my finest iris bloom and to the kitchen cabinet. 
< , a package otf Lux /oday. Se ps... ; z 
finest toilet soap! a te 1, ie : my, mm laid it in her basket I'll buy tools tomorrow,” he promised. 
: ' au shes and Ja your hands. “Go on, Jessica,” I said softly “IT know a shop down-town where I can 
So now it’s “‘Lux for washing Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. “It was heavenly,” she resumed. “Then, get harrows and cultivators and a seed 
7 we came home and set up housekeeping planter 
- - Of course, I’m crazy about my house, and Gently I dissuaded him from these and 
5 I love doing things in it, but I didn’t bade him write down, instead, a list of 
One On nl CHOU } realize until I saw your garden that there’ things no gardener can do without. Here 
are no flowers in my life nowadays. It it is: 1 hoe; 2 rakes—one wooden, one 
at = is made up of dish-towels and sofa-cush- iron; 2 trowels—one sharply pointed, one 
° N va ions and curtain-rods* and aluminum broad and generous; 1 spade; 1 fork; 2 
OV Was 27170 ‘mee 7S. és sauce-pans.” watering-pots—one large, and one small; 
“But you have quite a lot of land,” I 1 small tool for scratching surface soil; 
ee argued. “When I went by your house the clippers; 1 good knife; 1 ball soft twine; 
other day I thought how lovely it will 1 bundle raffia; at least three baskets, big, 
be when you have seeded down that red medium and small. [Turn to page 104] 
f 
iH 
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eep your RADIANT SMILE 


Your teeth so sound and white now 
need not change -Read how you can 
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The charm of radiant 
smiles is nature's most 





kill the acids of decay as they form 





Unless your salivary 
glands bathe your teeth 
with their protective 


ri 
[a winning gift. Its essence fluids, insidious decay 
ra lies in gleaming, sound, ruins this priceless 
4 white teeth, charm. 
k 
} 
le we smile—radiant, captivating: have slowed down. Today the precious _ ters your mouth the salivary glands flow 
: ... His—clean and handsome... enamel of your teeth is laid bare, five more freely. 
d : : ee a a , . . 
: Their essence the gleaming line of minutes after brushing, to the attack of yy, remsler dilly use Pebeco: entiocly 10 
if sound, white teeth. countless germs of fermentation. stores the full, protective flow of your glands. 
st . ° 4° - se all- - P 
r Yet today an insidious decay robs ; ; Their alkaline fluids bathe your teeth day and 
Sa You must restore the protective night and prevent the formation of bacterial 
; thousands of this priceless charm. heamarilin, Sicciiledt di lived 
™ é alkaline flow of your glands plaques or film. le acids O decay are neutra 1Z€! 
y The tiny salivary glands that nature as fast as they form. Pebeco polishes beautifully 
y without using any gritty substance. It keeps your 


A 1a oN al 
Leun & Fink, Inc., Dept.U-5, Bloomfield, N. J 
Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
As soon as Pebeco enters PRINT PLAINLY IN PE 
your mouth, your salivary 
glands are gently stimulated to NE 5 5 wattle SAUER ae SCO a.6 Ce oo sa ig ee ee aN 
a natural free flow. 
TN PPO ECE OE. eer. 
Cit State 
x x 





has provided to cleanse the teeth are no 
longer doing their work! 

To prevent decay their alkaline fluids 
must make constant war on the ever 
forming acids in your mouth. 

But modern, soft food is not giving 
your glands enough exercise. They 





Dentists say the safety of your teeth de- 
pends on renewing the vital activity of 
your salivary glands. And recently they 
have discovered a way to stimulate 
them. 

Pebeco is a marvelous, natural, sali- 
vary stimulant. As soon as Pebeco en- 


gums clean and firm, your whole mouth healthy. 


Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Send today 
for a ten days’ trial of Pebeco. Made only by 
Pebeco, Inc., for Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Dis- 
tributors. In the blue tube, at all druggists. 


A Division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company 





j Tee © | CT > Send coupon today for free generous tube 
L ‘ 

















I licko ry 
Shadowskirt 


A light little step-in 
petticoat of lingerie 
fabricwith alower back 
panel of fine rubber. 
Protects your frocks 
from deep creases and 
mussing, keeps pleated 
skirts neat. Also shad- 
owproofs sheer fabrics 
perfectly. In_ flesh 


color, as low as $2. 








Keep the freshness in your frocks with a dainty 


HICKORY APRON 
“Wrinkleproofs your clothes” 


Keep that first smooth freshness in your pretty 
4, dresses! A Hickory Sanitary Apron protects 
them from deep creases and mussing. The rubber por- 
tion in the apron prevents body warmth and perspi- 
ration from reaching the fabric. Even pleated skirts 
and linen dresses can be worn longer without pressing. 
The Hickory Apron is designed to wear under all 
dresses on all occasions. It’s comfortable—with a deep, 
cool mesh top and soft, conforming, light-weight rub- 
ber. Cut generously wide and shaped to stay in place. 
Lovely colors that wash perfectly — orchid, flesh, 
he meydew and W hite. 


I 
Zé “Priced as low as 50c 
é OR 
4g A.STEIN & COMPANY 
ron CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONT« 
Hickory Step-Ins 
t great protection, t t 1 don’t find Hickory 
4 ‘ r them under your knick ersonal Necessities, writ« 
ers. this summer. This style, in iving your dealer’s name 
ol mesh and sht rubber; Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 
mec or large sizes; in flesh 1149 West Congress St 
only, $1 le 7 
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THE DEAR LITTLE THING 


( Dinky swept o1 
Pierce woman spills the true 


tory, so Judy hurries down to face 
our anger and pneumonia. There was 
neat fortune ahead for us ... . 
but it’s no use in whining. Only take 
it fool check aways Dinky bore 
down upon Judy with all of her forceful 
personalit Do you think that scrap oi 
oney and some tears will make good 
lat you've done? Not as far as I’m 
concerned. You can wheedle Bill. I’m 
through.” 
Please,” said Judy fainth I'm the 
one to g¢ 
Wait,” slowly, Bill moved towards her 
Even Dinky was impressed. “Neither oi 
ou will be ‘counted out’; we haven't 
ne into bankruptcy or committed mur 
der. I’m sorry for this and the Judge 
deserves a hemp picnic. But we must 
forget it instead of saying things that we 
do not mean Be fair; this thing 
could have happened to anyone, similarly 
circumstanced. Hartzell handled her ¢ 


tate; she believed I was coming a cropper 


She was all right, only 


“She was a little wrong,” then Dink) 
lammed the door 

Bill waited until Dinky’s footsteps died 
awa\ 


I'll fix it up with Dinky,” he promised, 


coming towards her. “She won't heave 
u she’s not as_ self-sufficient as she 
thinks.’ 

Judy’s face brightened. “No, you are 


the one that carries the thing, aren't you? 
Oh, Bill, you’re so strong—and splendid,” 
as he gathered her in his arms. 


Judy waited a moment before she be 
gan anew. “But Dinky is right; I ought 
not to be wishy-washy, doing whatever 
any one asks. I'm terribly that way ] 
make tun ol people just to be clever 
I agree so easily that sometimes it is 


awkward. I’m glad thisjand thing hap 


pened because I’ve told youthe truth 
“Were you so afraid to tell me?” 
queried Bill thoughtfully 
She nodded. “Every time I told a fib 


or pretended I agreed with some one, I've 
thought of you. Now you see how it is. I 
was afraid to tell you lest you'd try re 
forming me. But there couldn't be real 
ecrets between us, could there? You’fe 
the one exception—only you'll have to do 
the thinking for both of us 


“You're my darling I understand 
I’m not afraid. Let’s announce the en 
gagement—show everyone that nothing 


can stop our future—’ 


“If you wish it,” the same disturbing 
thought crossing her mind. “I'll let Vi- 
olette have the item.” 


B' tea time, Judy finished Mrs. Hart- 
zell’s Italian runners. It seemed but 
tair that she deliver them since an awk 


ward situation threatened. Would Judge 
Hartzell disapprove of her engagement, 
partly because of his own guilt? 

“Here I am, old dears,” she said to 
Enid and her mother, who were in the 
library 

“Stay for dinner, dearie,”’ murmured 
Mrs. Hartzell. 

he Judge appeared to look suspiciously 
it Judy’s vivacious self and Russ lum 
bered in 


I told Bill that I sold you the land,” 
he said archly, determined to bring the 
head. “He was awtully cross 
He wanted it, you know. He would have 
paid much more, too—but wouldn't he 
have been unwise?” 

Judge Hartzell reddened perceptibly 
and explained how Bill would have been 
ruined in the course of a few weeks 

“So I told him,” Judy hurried on. “And 
he'll feel all right about it. He must 
because when he marries me in June, he 
marries my friends. All in favor, please 
signify by saying aye—” 

There was a murmur of assent. The 
Judge announced himself as wishing 
what was best for her.” He would have 
a word with Bill to confirm this desire 
Only Russ stood up with more energy 
than was usual, looking at Judy with a 


issue to a 


not altogether pleasant expression. Re- 
lieved that Judy was not to be her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Hartzell waxed 
motherly and promised a wedding. Enid, 


who secretly admired Bill, red neckties 


r no, managed to announce that she 
hoped Judy would still be considered the 
farthest north in swank. Later, Russ took 
her home 


r 


“T haven't told you what I'll do for 
you,” he said in his thick voice. “A lot 
dad’s blessing and mum’s party will 
mean.” 


‘What will you do, mah junk?” Judy 


questioned. Russ outlined his own idea 
of “what was best for her.” Russ was 
resentful. True, his father had bought 
the land but Russ had lost out as re- 
garded the dear little thing. 

Bill arrived at Miss Burtis’ with a 


generous outlay of enthusiasm, fresh 
strawberries and the last sporting editions 

“What's startling?” he began, settling 
into an armchair. 

“Nice things are to happen: Vivie will 
announce the engagement on Monday. 
But, most important, you are to be in- 
itiated into the Wild Bores!” : 

“What's the joke?” he said easily. 

“No joke. Russ suggested a_ special 
initiation for Sunday night. You see, I 
couldn’t bear to have an estrangement 
with the Hartzells just because of that 
land So I told them we were to be 
married—” 

“Blow the Hartzells. See here, Judy, 
how do you like these plans?” 

“But you must be initiated,” she 
and knelt before him, as if to study 
blue prints 

“Well—let’s get it over 
In reassurance. 

At that moment, Judy felt 
explaining anything to anybody. 


came 
the 
with,” smiling 
equal to 
She 
could be perfectly honest with Bill, just 
as she had been with old Hardboiled “I 
know you don’t like the idea but it will 
be best for you to go through. You will 
show them that you can meet them on 
their own home ground. Having done so, 
you can tell them all to run away and 
never bother you again, if you like.” 
“I suppose one initiation can’t under- 


mine my morale,” Bill admitted lightly. 
“Just to show old Hartzell that he has 
not chained me to the galley. I'll be 


gosh-hecked if I don’t come through.” 

“Splendid! You lamb! It is Sunday 
night at the Hartzell’s. You see, the Wild 
Bores aim to be as rude as possible and 
we improve with age. At initiations, 
everyone insults the candidate and the 
candidate retaliates and after we have 
exhausted our slams and sarcasms, we 
kiss and carouse in perfectly good fashion 
ever after!” 


“Are you serious?” holding her off at 
arm’s length. 
“I am,” tilting her head with defiant 


determination. “Russ will stop at the office 
to tell you the time. Usually, the victim 
is led in blindfolded and we fire the in- 
itial insult. Then the romp begins.” 


I was as well attended a meeting of 

the Wild Bores as the charter members 
could recall. “Are you ready with your 
limerick, Judy?” Enid asked, as the Wild 
Bores hovered about the tea wagon with 
its cargo of punch. 

“Ves—lI'll start first of all 

‘There was a young man so benighted, 

He didn’t know when he was slighted! 

So he went to the party, 

And ate just as hearty 

As if he was really invited’ 

A scream of applause followed. 

Russ consulted his watch, remarking 
that the new member was late. 

“T can’t see why he is late,” said Judy. 
“Oh, maybe—and if the gods are good,” 
clasping her hands in supplication, “he 
has had a change of heart—and stopped 
to change his necktie.” 

“His necktie?” they 
about it?” 

Judy swept on: “Those impossible red 
neckties are the flies in my honey. Bill 
is a hundred per cent in so many ways— 
but his neckties spoil it all. They're little 
bow ties of fiery red. To think of that 
dreadnaught of mine wearing them, ab- 
solutely blissful and secure in his conceit. 
That is the worst of self-made men. No 
one has the heart to say to them, as | 
could say to Russ: ‘You low order of 
animal life, why wear such an atrocity ?’ 
When I tell Bill that I admire his ties, he 
beams as if—” [Turn to page 64] 
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ve t SPEAK TO TH POINT AND B rILL. at the expense and to 
etriment of the child 
There are three types ol 





t r professional teachers; fir 
» 7 those whose occupation ls 
in whole or in part, the 
) teaching of the young 
chool-teachers, college- 
\ vor professors and others in our undergradu- 
iso | ite schools and colleges; second, the phy- 
! I relig g tl sician, for a considerable part of his ac- 
i i ap ) tivities consists of teaching people how to 
1 by p essity I live and how the young may best be de- 
} that the mind part of veloped into strong men and women; and, 
é | ul third, the clergyman. [Turn to page ro2] 














Cutex keeps them exquisitely groomed. 
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cardutded you on the: most umpoztant 
part OF the mantcure. 


revolutionized th 


NORTHAM WARREN 


manicuring habits of the world! By perfecting 


Cutex he made it possible for everyone to have 


lovely, well-groomed nails. 

Its fame spread around the world until today 
more women use Cutex manicure preparations 
than all other manicure preparations together. 
And Northam Warren is recognized everywhere 
as the greatest authority on the manicure. 


| LL over the world the beautiful hands 
of lovely women area tribute to the 
method that Northam Warren originated 
Years ago he realized that the most impor 
tant part of the manicure—the care of tl 
cuticle—was the most difficult. Cutting the 


) 


delicate rim only made it split and crack, and 
grow back thick and ugly. 

He discovered that what really makes the 
nail rims so untidy is the dead skin that clings 
to the base of the nails, and the hangnails that 
split off at the corners. : 


So he created a safe, antiseptic liquid 





Cutex Cuticle Remover—that frees the cuticle 
from the nailsin a gentle, natural way, and at 
n 


the same time removes dead, dry skin easily. 





! 
Lae ek PRINT AE 2 eed 


Marjorie Moss’ Expre 


Marjorie Moss, lovely English dancer appearing a 


, 
Club Mirador, New York, says: “My finger tips 


th and shapely a 








What To Use 


To keep the cuticle smooth, 
Northam Warren advises you 
to use only soap and water 
for cleanliness— then Cutex 
Cuticle Remover applied with 
orange stick and cotton. 





What Not To Use 
Northam Warren advises 
against using metal instru- 
ments, or cutting the cuticle. 





( p roc for Introductory Set 
Cuticle Cre: 


2 


brush, emery board, 


range stick, cotton 





Then, too, Cutex keeps the underside of the 
nail tips beautifully clean and smooth. Dig- 
ging at them with a steel file, or any blunt 
instrument, scratches the underside of the nail 
tip, roughens the tender skin. Cutex smoeths 
away the tiny crevices that hold the dirt. 


How to keep the Cuticle Smooth 


soapy water. File the 
nails to ovals. Dip the orange stick in Cutex, 


Wash the hands in warm 


twist a bit of cotton around ‘the end and dip in 


the bottle again. Work gently around the base of 


each nail to loosen the dry skin. Then pass the wet 
stick beneath the tips to clean and bleach them. 


\fter you have accomplished these two impor- 
tant steps, the rest is simple. 

\ bit of Nail White smoothed under each nail 
tip, a careful washing and then the final touch. 
To give a particularly lovely brilliance, smooth 
your nails with the delicate Cutex Powder Polish, 
and follow with the lasting Cutex Liquid Polish. 

, 
Try this method. Sce how it improves your cuticle and 
—wherever toilet 
Separate preparations 3¢c. Or sce special 


nail tips. Cutex sets are 3Sc to $6. 


j 1 
goods are sol 


offer. If you live in Canada address Northam Warren, 
Dept. F-6, 85 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, Canada. 


NortrHaM WarREN—NEW 


York, Paris, Lonpon 
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Tue Beavutirut Hanp or Mary Guy 


Mary Guy, interpretive French dancer, says: “In the most 


diver 


finish to my finger tips 





. ” 
appreciates, 


ling of dances, Cutex is responsible for the enchanting 


- : 
that a Parisian audience so much 
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THE DEAR LITTLE THING 


ptl and Bill, tearing the handker 
( d before the 
tonished crowd. His red bow tie was 
xcitedly towards | left car. He 
vwoked directly at Judy, as ul I 
e only one at hand. There was a pause. 
; explained. “This was my dig 
our new member. Thought I'd find an 
Told him he must hide 


from | < ste 


1 i she were 





original wrinkle 
ind listen to our rehearsal chaff. Righto, 
B 
“You never did this before,” Judy be- 
“Why did you now 2?” 
To spare you any more red neckties,” 
] d darted a smile at Bill's face 
I’m through,” said Bill briefly. No one 





“This was no re- 
what Judy thinks 
Russ Hartzell’s courtesy—I mav 
well call it that—I never would have 
own. I want to get out of here as soon 
I can—” 


“Bill,” Judy cried out as if he, too, 


ttempted to argue. 


chaif—it is 


{ anyone else. 


were unconscious oO 
ou mean that?” 
“I’m afraid I do,” he said steadily. “I’m 
not fond of eavesdropping and no one 
s ever succeeded in telling me what you 
iid. It was a jolt to hear your—your 
rehearsal chaff.” 
Oh, Bill, you magnificent 
cried someone 
“Oh, that’s it—Bill’s 
Judy,” echoed the others. 
Judy put out her hands in protest 
Bill means it; he is angry with me.” 
Bill had walked to the door and opened 
it. “Judy is right,” he said, closing it after 


insulter,” 
playing—so is 


“No, 


Judy forward, Russ caught 
her by the arm. “Are vou going after that 
oat? A man who can’t stand a crack 
his necktie ” 
sO t sn’t that t 18 me He heard 
ne for the first time,< she beat her fists 
against Russ’ chest in Wer frenzy to be 
iree “I'm going to him to tell him I 


Rh amad ! 
nderstand 


sprang 


Before they could stop her, she had 
wrenched herself free. The Wild Bores 
ran to the windows. This was quite a 

ecting. They saw Judy, her cape blow- 
ng about her, standing at the curb, while 
Bill prepared to drive off. 

“She is coaxing him back—” some said 

“He’s a fool to pin his faith to any- 
tite Easel ” . in 
thing Judy says,” offered someone else 


“He's driving her home,’ murmured 
Enid disappointedly 

“Let’ yack to the main works.” 
Russ t the punch 





VY ILL you take me home?” Judy had 
asked, standing at the curb. 


Silently, Bill opened the door and she 
it beside him in penitent silence 

“I’m so sorry,” she whispered, as the 

chine halted before Miss Burtis’ 

“So am J,” his tone told her that it 
Was serious 

“You can’t see that 

“I'm afraid not. If anyone had told 


me that you were two-faced, I'd have 
proven that I was two-fisted. I'd never 


have consented to Russ’ scheme if he 
hadn't told me it was a custom.” ' 

“Did I say anything so terrible—so—” 

“You proved that you cannot resist 
going with the crowd. You have always 
ured my red neckties in your praises,” 
this with sudden, boyish hurt. “What did 
ou do for? Why go out of your 
vay to say, ‘Bill, I adore those red ties. 





leat 


They're my daily dose of optimism. Get 
some more, do—perky little scarlet 
things!’” 


“When I let Judge Hartzell have that 
land, your understanding seemed a_ big 
test of your love. I warned you I was in 
sincere, that I agreed to everything—” 

“Yes, you did. But I was 

believe you when you said 
that I was the one exception.” 

“I could have passed it off as part of 
the initiation,” she murmured, “but I 
vanted to tell the truth. I'll tell more of 
it—I've made fun of your neckties but 
never of yourself, never once.” 

“I'm afraid I can’t change my opinion.” 
He did not offer to see her to the door. 

She let herself in as noiselessly as the 
old walnut door would permit, stealing 
up the backstairs and tapping at Violette’s 


conceited 


enough to 





dor When de the woman's pare 
pre TY gs Judy began 

Violette, all cold cream and faded pink 
tea gown, gave her a searching look. “At 
cleven 

“I must buy back the space that you've 
given to my engagement,” Judy continued 

a dull tone. “I'’m—I'm not engaged to 
Bill any more. Don’t question me—just 
stop that story.” 

Violette (she was a Rutgers, as Ran- 
dolph always reminded) laid an under- 
standing hand on Judy’s shoulder. “I'll 
have them use a story about Soul Rythm. 
Go to bed, my child—and cry it out!’ 





O one could take Hardboiled’s place. 
Wearily, she unlocked the trunk anc 
reclaimed the doll. . . 
“Hardboiled, Bill is right. What he 
heard tonight was a—a symptom of what 
the matter. A symptom, old dear—and 
how can I be cured unless I know the 
disease? I’m worlds more square than 
any of the Wild Bores; still, something 
is very wrong. Bill isn’t clear about it, 
either. Must we end everything ,just be 
neckties? Hardboiled, tell me 
what is the matter,” clutching the old 
doll passionately. “You’ve known me ever 
since I’ve known myself. Why am ! 
a ves-ves girl?” 
Hardboiled’s dim eyes did not falter 
but the dented bisque head listed to one 


cause ol 


side. 

“Even you are going to pieces,” Jud 
thought. “I ought to mend instead of 
demolish you. How do you look after all 
these years?” unripping the ciderdown 


casement. 

“Why—lI'd 
spoke almost happily 
a crumpled peach colored taffeta—a: faded 
cloth violet pinned at the waist, just as 
Judy’s mother had worn them. 

“Oh, Hardboiled,”’ she said eagerly, 
“how beautiful she was when she said 
goodnight to us!” 

The dress brought a chain of memories 
Her mother’s popular drawing room, into 
which she peeked at rare intervals. The 
indifferent but strict blue-hatted nana, 
who stopped to talk to other blue-hatted 
nanas about: “The little thing only stays 
with her until June. The court ordered it.” 

How she clutched Hardboiled when the 
nurse ran on in this wise. It tortured to 
hear family secrets told during afternoon 
strolls. She remembered as if it had just 
happened, instead of the disastrous initi- 


forgotten that dress,” she 
The old doll wore 
lac 


ation. Time had turned topsy-turvy. She 
would trudge home—the | bluc-hatted 
nana taking such long steps—and_ her 


beautiful mother might allow her to sit 
beside her dressing table while her hair 
was being brushed. The photographs of 
handsome men on her mother’s dressing 
table always seemed enemies, although 
she never suggested it to anyone save 
Hardboiled. The only one that pleased 
was of her father—in a shabby, leather 
frame and hidden behind a decanter 

Recalling all this, she caught up Hard- 
boiled and the faintest odor of Parma 
violets floated out from the folds of the 
silk dress. Surreptitiously, she had_ bor- 
rowed from her mother’s stock. Ten 
minutes later had come that confusing 
summons to see her mother, dead from 

motor wreck. Ten davs later, came the 
word that her father had died of a stroke 
Then her grandfather brought her to 
Randolph and, unnoticed by anvone, she 
had sewn up Hardboiled in the ecider- 
down case. Curiously, her hands unfast- 
ened the faded silk frock. As it slipped 
off, she gave a heart broken cry. 

“Daddy,” she called out softly. 

Dressed in a tweed hunting suit, cor- 
rect even to puttees, old Hardboiled was 
nothing if not a dual personality. 

“It is just as Luella finished it for a 
surprise—oh, daddy—” 

She could hear Luella saying in her 
brusque, kindly way: “And that’s how 
your pappy looks when he goes a-huntin’.” 

She had shown the doll to her father 
Together, they had criticized and praised 
Luella’s efforts. But she had taken care 
not to mention what Luella said. 

Luella used to give her version of 





affairs to whoever else happened to be in 
employ— “It ain’t right to spoil the little 
draggin’ her [Turn to page 72 
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When you make jams and jellies 





, . , . . . . . 
} “ gust bring your fruit or fruit juice— 


and sugar to a botl, boil hard one or two 


minutes, and it's ready to skim, pour and 
seal. With Certo, this is all the boiling 
needed to give your jams and jellies a per- 


fect, tender “ set.” 


ONE oR Two minutes’ botling ts enough. 


Any fruit will zell now perfectly eve 


time, keeping its delicious fresh fruit 
flavor and natural color. 


HEN following old - time cookery 

recipes, even the most experienced 
housekeepers find that, using the same 
kind of fruit time after time in the same 
way, they get a jell one week and a syrupy 
failure the next. 

The reason for this uncertainty is that 
the jelly-forming substance in fruit is con- 
stantly changing—always decreasing in 
quantity as the fruits ripen. Thus the 
ripest fruit with the richest flavor has al- 
ways been considered the least suitable 
for jelly making. 

Many delicious fruits such as pineapple, 
peaches, blackberries and strawberries, 
contain no jelly-making substance at all, 
or contain it in such small quantity that 
it used to be impossible to make jelly from 
them. 


Now Perfect Jams and Jellies Every Time 
From All Kinds of Fruits 


UT now—delicious jam or jelly can be 

made from any variety of fruit or com- 
bination of fruits. For after long study 
and investigation of the nature of fruits, 
the way has been found to extract the 
jellying substance from fruit in which it 
is abundant so as to produce a highly re- 
fined liquid concentrate which, used with 
any fruit juice, gives it the required 
amount of natural jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jellying ele- 
ment in fruit we have named Certo. Certo is 
so flavorless and colorless that it can be used 
with the most delicate fruits, such as pineapple 
or strawberry, without changing their color or 
flavor. 

But the Certo method goes a step farther 


yy 


this modern way 


“There’s no such 


word as 
Fail” 








at . 
ee. ESE ee 


Nine times out of ten when jam or jelly didn’t jell, it was the fault of 
the fruit. You can have success now every time. More than six million 
women now make perfect jams and jellies this simple, easy way 














When you make your jelly the sure, 
quick Certo way you can use any fruit 
you like, when it is fully ripe and the 
flavor is at its best. It cannot fail to 
fell successfully, 


With Certo your fruit juice no longer has 
to be “ boiled down.” The juice is saved and 
you get one-haif more jam or jelly from the 
same amount of fruit. 


than that. By making possible a perfect “set” 
after only one or two minutes’ boiling, it pre- 
serves the fresh flavor and color of your fruit 
instead of boiling them away by long cooking. 

By the old long-boiling process nearly half 
of your fruit juice boiled away, the bright 
color darkened and most of the fresh fruit 
flavor was carried off as steam. 

The new short-boiling method with Certo 
sets a new standard of quality in jams and 
jellies. All the fragrance of your fresh fruit, 
and its natural color are sealed up in your 
jelly glasses, 


Half again more Jam or Jelly 


ITH Certo you get half again more jam 
or Jelly from the same amount of fruit 
because the juice which used to boil away is now 
saved. The extra sugar called for in Certo rec- 
ipes is used to jell this extra quantity of juice. 
Get Certo from your grocer today. By fol 
lowing the recipes given in the booklet wrapped 
with each bottle, you can make, in less than 
half the time, the finest jams and jellies you 
have ever tasted. Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. Jn Canada address: 
Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 


Owe 10¢ for half-size bottle— 


enough to make 6 to 10 glasses of 
jam or jelly, depending on recipe used. 


+ 





Douglas-Pectin Corporation 

186Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
Please send me postpaid a half-size trial 
bottle of Certo with the recipe booklet. 
I enclose 10¢ (coin or stamps). 
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THE 57trp YEAR 


57 Varicties—57 years—years of building, growing, 
making foods good, m iking them better, for the public 
—our customers—our friends -you. 

$7 years of doing a common thing uncommonly 
well—the true basis of 


success. 
Today,a world institution. Groups of kitchens in four 
countries. The whole world our garden. Sales branches 





and warehouses everywhere. 
An 


ployees 


WHEN IN PITTSBURGH 








army of loyal grocers. 


Thousands of faithful em- 
Millions of satisfied 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 


HEINZ KITCHEN 


4 "OF THE 37 


customers. A name known wherever civilization reaches. 

One thing stands out amid such evidences of physical 
growth—to us the most significant of all—your good 
will—y our approval—that has made this growth possible. 
So in this, the 57th year of our hveslasiie we offer our 
acknowledgments to hosts of friends—the grocers 
and their customers—our customers, too, and pledge 
that the methods and standards of quality which have 
won your confidence will never be abandoned or relaxed. 
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HEINZ COMPANY 
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FLORIDA—AND THEN WHAT? 


1925, nearly fifty- 
two and one-half 
million. The build- 
ing permits for 
1925 amounted to 
$23,418,836, nearly five times as much as 
in 1924. 

Grumblers object that money has been 
taken from Northern banks to invest here, 
but the candid cannot overlook the fact 
that great amounts of money are going 
back tor goods made outside of the State 
and used here. All the furniture in my 
room came from Northern manufacturers 
—the very mirror on the wall, the stand- 
ardized gilt affair with which the stand 
ardized hotel room is always decorated, 
came from the North. 

Go through the offices and shops and 
you see nothing but Northern goods. This 
multitude of brokers’ offices is hand- 
somely and commodiously furnished. But 
examine the furniture, desks, chairs, couch- 
es, typewriters, filing cases, mimeographs, 
adding machines, all from concerns that 
you know North of the Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. It is the same in everything. Your 
foods: At least seventy-five percent of the 
food consumed here comes from Northern 
markets. Wisconsin furnishes the bulk of 
the milk and cream. In spite of the wealth 
of delicious green vegetables, all but the 
first-class hotels feed you out of cans 
filled in the North. The State Chamber of 
Commerce recently attempted to estimate 
the amount of money that Miami sent out 
last year in exchange for goods which she 
wanted. There was $9,500,000 for dry 
goods and clothing. 

From one end to the other of the strip 
we are considering, amazing engineering 
feats are pointed out. The pride and glory 
at present of all these achievements—an 
achievement bound to serve as a stimulus 
and a model to the entire undeveloped 
West Coast—is Gandy’s bridge. “Poor Old 
Gandy” people called him for years when 
he talked of a bridge six miles long across 
old Tampa Bay, cutting down the distance 
between St. Petersburg and Tampa from 
fifty-two to nineteen miles. They listened 
and laughed, but they could not resist him. 
Nearly four thousand people bought stock 
in the enterprise and in November of 1924 
Gandy’s Bridge was opened with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

If all this lively activity were centered 
in extending towns which have some sub- 
stantial reason for existence, in opening 
resorts easily reached and _ attractive, 
there would be no question in the 
cbservers’ minds about their legitimacy. 
That is, anyone can see why Tampa, Or- 
lando, Jacksonville, should grow. You can 
understand growth in scores of little Flor- 
ida places of which you never heard until 
your motor took you through them as you 
were going somewhere else. The difficulty 
is that there is town after town starting 
tp in Florida today for which not even 
the most hopelessly optimistic Floridian 
can see a reason. 

More than once as I drove from Tampa 
to Tarpon Springs, from Tampa to Venice, 
I saw towns staked out in remote pine 
forests, in water-covered cypress jungle. 
If you go into the back country through 
the rich and highly developed central 
portion of the state, the sections for which 
Tampa fetches and carries, you every now 
and then come upon a development far 
from any settlement. Motoring along the 
Suwannee River through a strip of appar- 
ently deserted country—we passed but six 
cars in an hour’s driving—twenty miles 
both ways from a town with life in it, 
we suddenly gasped to see ten or fifteen 
acres of brilliant orange lot stakes and an 
orange-colored administration building by 
the roadside. There was no one in the 
office, no one in sight but a distant cracker 
piowing with a mule, but in big letters 
we read: 

“Come to our town,” and below, the 
slogan: 

“The Suwannee River is calling you.” 

No one can doubt that the Suwannee 
dees call but unfortunately it was, in this 
case, three or four miles away. Now how 
does this town builder expect to sell his 
lots? He will not do it in Florida and 
probably has no office there. He sells by 
circular, out of the State, from offices in 
New York, Chicago, Atlantic City, and at 
bargain prices, $59 a lot, $79 a lot. 

After a few days or weeks of travel 
north and south, east and west, discover- 
ing not only in populated centers but in 
swamps and forests, miles away from any 
habitation, rows of lot stakes, sometimes 





[Continued from page 15] 


in the sand, sometimes actually in the 
water, a great bewilderment seizes one. 
How many developments, how many lots 
are being offered for sale in Florida? You 
ask it of every well informed person or 
agency that you interview and the answers 
that you get are wide apart, according to 
the temperament and the sense of humor 
of the person. One conservative investor, 
who has been trying to tabulate the offer- 
ings, declares that there are 11,000,000 
lots on the market. This is fantastic, so 
others declare, and they make a good case 
fer, counting five lots to an acre, you 
come out with over 2,000,000 acres sub- 
divided, but after you have looked at 
them as many days as I have, you are not 
so sure that the gentleman is wrong. At 
all events, those who are actively trying 
to check speculation and over-develop- 
ment and who at the same time are sensi- 
tive about their Florida say, “Well, quite 
frankly, we don’t like to talk of it.” 

It is when you realize what is being 
done, the kind of thing that has been put 
on the market, that your bewilderment 
turns to indignation—indignation over the 
losses that foelish people who buy without 
knowing what they are doing, who gamble 
with their little savings, are bound to suf- 
fer. There is indignation, too, over the 
stain that has been put on the good name 
of a State that you cannot help loving and 
believing in. And so you go about to ask, 
“What are you doing about it?” And you 
find on investigation that as a matter of 
fact, Florida is doing a great deal about 
it. I doubt indeed if in all the business 
history of the United States you will find 
another such resolute cooperative effort 
on the part of both official and unofficial 
agencies to correct an unscrupulous prac- 
tice in real estate. 

The “binder boy,” as I said in the former 
chapter, has been eliminated, eliminated 
by the clever counter-movements of the 
very class that he had attached himself 
to—that is, the real estate class. The trains 
porth were full of them last December, 
and now the Circuit Court at Miami has 
come along to declare that “John Binder,” 
as they call him, has no legal standing, 
and that the small sums, “binders” or 
options, in which he traded and by which 
he tied up many valuable properties, are 
worthless. 

The most important thing they have 
done, without a manner of doubt, is the 
creating last fall of the Florida Real 
Estate Commission, with authority to sift 
out the unscrupulous real estate broker. 
The Chairman of this Commission, and the 
father of the law, is Walter W. Rose, a 
man under forty, a leading realtor of 
Orange County. It is some seventeen years 
since Walter Rose first came to Florida. 
He had not been here long before he made 
up his mind that rapid development must 
soon begin. He studied the real estate 
business, opened an office, but found by 
experience that there was an almost crim- 
inal laxity in the granting of licenses. 

But it took the harrowing experiences 
of 1924 and 1925 to awaken Florida to 
the danger from dishonest real estate 
brokers and salesmen which threatened 
her development. Once aroused, the Legis- 
lature passed, almost unanimously, a law 
creating the Commission, a body of three, 
with headquarters at Orlando, near the 
center of the State. As I have said, Mr. 
Pose is its Chairman. 

The Commission has been organized and 
cperating for only about two months, but 
in that time it has forced agents to turn 
back something over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It has revoked a few licenses. 
It has put a few men in jail. That is, the 
new Florida Real Estate Commissioners 
are not dummy office holders. They are 
honest and vigorous men determined to 
wipe out any stain on the good name of 
the realtors of the State and to prevent 
future abuses. 

But even this drastic law does not sat- 
isfy some of the determined Floridians. 
On March 6th a rousing big meeting of 
Realty men was held in Tampa, the weed- 
ing out of undesirables and the preven- 
tion of bogus developments still its object. 
The creation of a new commission, the 
Florida Blue Sky Land Commission, with 
even more drastic regulations, was de- 
manded and the first of the regulations 
proposed was: 


That no subdivi- 
sion shall be offer- 
ed for sale in the 
State of Florida 
that does not carry 
with it the following improvements: 
Electric lights, a sufficient supply of good 
drinking water, telephones to the property, 
graded and hard-surfaced streets in front 
of every lot, and that a bond be entered 
into with a reliable surety company for 
the faithful performance of this improve 
ment program. 

After you have seen a few “towns” like 
the one I have mentioned—nothing but 
a forest of gay orange stakes—you feel 
like going to Tallahassee yourself to help 
the Realtors put through their Blue Sky 
Commission. 

Cooperating with the Commission is the 
semi-official State Chamber of Commerce, 
an organization affiliated with the National 
Chamber of Commerce and accepting and 
practicing its code of ethics. The State 
Chamber of Commerce has placed itself 
squarely behind the Real Estate Com- 
mission, and has even gone to the extent 
of advertising largely in Northern mediums, 
“Investigate before investing.” And _ it 
offers everywhere its assistance to every 
ene who may be suspicious of an invest- 
ment he has made. 


UT clear out all your dishonest devel- 

opments; wipe out all the wheedle and 
misrepresentation from salesmanship and 
vou will still have in Florida a situation 
which puzzles the observer. How is a 
State of 1,250,000 people going to absorb 
the 11,000,000 lots or whatever the num- 
ber which are on the market? 

Clearly a lot can have no permanent 
value unless it is used or, if it is to be 
held, its neighbors are used. All that can 
put value into these numberless develop 
ments is people living in them in real 
houses and doing the things that people do 
in a community. You can buy and sell 
gayly as long as there is a promise of 
building, but let time pass and little or 
nothing be done and only now and then a 
scattered structure go up and no amount 
cf advertising can keep up indefinitely the 
value of the property. 

Then the question comes, where do 
these developers expect to get the people 
to build and live on the lots they have 
laid out? 

They have two sources to draw on. The 
first and only one of which many people 
in the North think is the tourist. Florida, 
they will tell you, is built on the tourist, 
and you cannot depend on him. He is 
fickle, follows the crowd, covets new ex- 
periences, seeks new scenes. Now there is 
no gainsaying that the tourist crowd is 
fickle, yet it is at present one of the chief 
sources of Florida’s income. Officialdom 
calculates that last year the tourist left 
$125,000,000, or about a hundred dollars 
per capita. Can the tourist be held and 
his numbers increased ? 

Florida has always had remarkable skill 
in holding people as permanent winter 
visitors of whom possibly ten per cent. be- 
came permanent residents. There is ample 
reason for this. She brings health to many 
people. She will bring repose to any one 
who will lend himself to her sun and air. 

It has been from this tourist class that 
practically all the great developers have 
come. Man after man with money has come 
hunting or fishing to the State and has 
been captured by the possibility of empire 
building and has bought big tracts, formed 
companies, sold stock, brought on people 
That is, for many years Florida has drawn 
practically all the sums invested in the 
State from tourists. Last year these sums 
amounted to something like $450,000,000. 
She still counts on them. 

This being the case, it is to be expected 
that she should give close attention to 
providing for their needs. The tourists 
must be housed and fed and this must be 
cone to suit every grade of purse. Anyone 
who comes must find what he wants and 
he can very nearly do it if he looks long 
enough and he can do this at his own 
price. You can go to Palm Beach and live 
like an epicure if you know where to go 

—have the entrée! Every large town has 
one of the comfortable, standardized 
hotels which attract a large group of 
prosperous Americans but the large class 
which does not like that sort of thing, can 
find its old-fashioned American plan 
hotel, sedate, comfortable in every par- 
ticular, no jazz, no gambling—“just like 


home.” In [Turn to page 68| 
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The road 


to beauty is = 
Smiles long .) 





To Cleanse Pores 


Thoroughly 
Use this Clear Soap 


Every woman admits that clear, 
healthy pores are the founda- 
tion of beautiful skin, and 
there are 5 miles of them in 
your body. 

Beauty experts say that Jap 
Rose is the one soap that 
cleanses them most thoroughly 
and does not clog them. 


That is because its ingredients 
(so pure you can see through 
them) dissolve perfectly in 
water, and enter and cleanse 
the tiniest pores that coarser 
soaps would clog. 

After it cleanses, Jap Rose 
stimulates circulation. You can 
tell that by the temporary 
tingle that follows its first use. 
The tingle is a sign that your 
skin is getting healthier—and 
prettier. : 

Get Jap Rose not only for skin 
but because it is also the best 
shampoo money can buy. 


JAP 
ROSE 


The clear soap for 
a clear complexion 
—the cake 10 cents— 
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Let It Cook 30 Meals 
—then Decide 


ROVE to yourself how much easier, better and quicker the NESCO 
will do your cooking Try its q tick intense he win baking biscuits, 


angel foed, or flaky pie crust. See what perfect bread you can bake; 


the splendid roasts you can have with its even heat turned lower. Its 
flame never creeps or crawls. Fry a steak over its intense blue gas flame 
Use the NESCO ten days Then decide. If it doesn’t do everything the 
dealer said it would, send it back and the dealer will refund your money 


Go now to your NESCO de iler and see this better oil cook stove H ive 








him show you the patented Rockweave Wick that requires no trimming and 
cleans by burning. Ask him to demonstrate the famous NESCO burners 
that light like an ordinary oil stove but quickly 
develop a clean blue gas flame of greater intensity 
With this intense and concentrated heat the 
NESCO fries, bakes, boils and broils with the 
peed and efficiency of ga Economical, too 
The NESCO burner operates 24 hours on a gal 
1 of kerosene. Over a million in use 
Yomestic science experts and thousands of 
omen el! lorse this stove ind its wonderful 
er The use of this better oil stove in your 
yy nese 5 tie dail own home will prove that NESCO gives just 
ve striking and . the cooking results you have long hoped tor 
Fogel but never found until you tried the NESCO. 
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FLORIDA—AND THEN WHAT: 


Continued 


out-of-the-way and beautiful places are 
comfortable boarding houses at reasonable 
rates, and if one must be very economical, 
there is the tourist camp. 

The tourist must not only be housed 
nd fed, he must be amused and there is 

’ Florida tourist town that does not spend 

reat sums on golf grounds and tennis 
ourts. But entertain the tourist to his entire 

itisfaction, and the question in this con- 
ection still remains: “How many of them 
re you going to persuade annually to 

d on the lots that they buy 2?” I doubt 

out of the million and a half or two 
i!lion and a half that will visit Florida 

1426, as many as ten thousand will 
omptly build homes, though fifty per 
nt. of them may buy lots. That is, not 
enough houses will actually be built by 
tourists on these myriads of lots to sus- 
tain their values through any very long 
period. Who, then, is going to build and 
upy the subdivisions? Why, so far as 

ose within a considerable radius of all 
the cities, Jacksonville, Miami, Palm Beach, 
fampa, Pensacola, Orlando, DeLand, 
Bartow, and a score of other towns I 

tht mention are concerned, it is the men 

nd women who have been working in 
them through the years at one thing or 

nother, building up the country, who 
will put values into the developments. It 

these people who in the last ten years 
have developed Florida’s factories until 
they are the largest single source of her 
income—S$150,000,000 a year; wha have 
raised the average value of her farm 
property from $27 per acre in 1910 to $54 
per acre in 1920, and have gone on with 
that increase until last year these farms 
produced $85,000,000. 

Now the people who have been doing 
this work have been thrifty, living modest 
ly. Many of them began to see as long ago 
as 1920 that the towns in which they 
worked were too narrow, that they must 
have more room for business. That meant 
the homes in which they lived must be 
carried farther out; there must be sub- 
division developments in order to accom- 
modate people who were being elbowed 
out of sections which their activities had 
made too crowded. 

Men do not live by buying and selling 
lcts; they live by producing things, trans- 
porting and marketing things. Take 
Tampa: I talked with a man whose father 
and grandfather as well as himse!f had 
spent their entire lives in that town, D 
Ls. McKay, editor of the Tampa “Times.” 
He laughed at the idea that subdivision- 
ing was of any great importance, to Tampa 
“What we are interested in,” he said, “is 
creating pay rolls. We want the tourists, 
of course—it is a profitable crop; many 
cesirable citizens come from it. But our 
ambition is an industrial city,” and one 
rcalizes that is what Tampa is if he looks 
into her activities. She is one of the great- 
cst manufacturing centers for cigars in 
the world, this business alone amounts 
to $40,000,000 a year; seventeen ship 
lines come in, ships from all parts of 
the world tie up at the wharves, piled 
with freight—lumber from Puget Sound, 
sand and gravel from Belgium, asphalt 
from Trinidad, antique tiles from Europe. 
Even more important than what they 
bring in is what they take out, for Tampa 
knows, nobody better, that it is what her 
back country produces that in the long 
run will keep these ships coming and 
going . 

The same thing is true in a town like 
Orlando in the center of the State. Busi 
ss is elbowing her out. She must have 
Gevelopments, subdivisions for new com 
ers. She’s made enough money by _ her 
egitimate agricultural developments in the 
last twenty or thirty years for the people 
who have stood by to afford homes, hand- 
ome homes 

So the conclusion is that in any Florida 
town where people are actively engaged 
in legitimate production, the outlying sub- 
civisions are almost certain to be absorbed, 
and so are safe investments, but beware 
how far you go out. Five, even ten years 
irom now, there is no manner of doubt 
' 
t 
} 


vat every now and then the tourist in 
is travels will come upon a melancholy, 
deserted Spanish administration building, 
casino, hotel, its windows broken, an 
abandoned wreck. There will not be many, 
but there will be enough, let us hope, to 


m page 07)| 
put caution into those who shall be called 
upon to conduct and direct the next great 
boom in Florida real estate! 

It is from this experience in the active 
segment of the thousand mile Gulf Coast 
line that lessons for the wise development 
of the eight hundred or more miles that 
remain can be drawn. Those who are in- 
terested in the coming opening of this 
wonderful coast can do no better than 
to study carefully the causes and the 
course of the development which has gone 
on there. 


HERE is the promise that sooner or 
later a scenic highway will run the full 
distance along the shores of Mississippi, 
labama, and Florida, bridging the long 
arms of water which thrust themselves 
in from the Gulf and the big bays, com- 
ing close to little towns which only boats 
or sandy roads have reached before. This 
scenic highway will join that which now 
runs over Gandy’s Bridge through our 
“active segment” and one day will con- 
nect with the road now under con- 
struction from Miami to Tampa, the 
Tamiami Trail, it is called. From there 
it will mount the East Coast by the 
Dixie Highway until at St. Augustine it 
picks up the Old Spanish Trail—a noble 
road which is building westward and of 
which Pensacola will soon have the full 
advantage. 

It is a splendid project but it is doubt- 
ful if on the strength of a scenic highway 
all the way from Gulfport to Tampa a 
developer is justified in advertising prop- 
erties as some are doing now as if in 
this very summer it would be complete. 
From the circulars which they are sending 
eut and which are as irresistible in their 
enthusiasm as a spring seed catalogue, 
one would suppose that the proposed high- 
way was to be opened not later than to 
morrow though, as a matter of fact, no 
one can tell now when it will be com- 
pleted. The Florida Real Estate Com- 
mission and the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce are going to have their 
hands full if they frustrate speculation in 
properties on this undeveloped part of 
the Guli Coast. 

This Floridian habit of treating as a 
realized fact any project or experiment 
must constantly be put on the scales if 
one is trying to weigh a_ developer's 
scheme. Let it be suggested that a new 
iruit, a new tree, a new vegetable may 
possibly be brought to a commercial point 
in Florida and that an experiment is in 
the making somewhere, and a dozen ar- 
dent boosters will treat it as an achieved 
fact. That is what happened when Henry 
Ford began recently to experiment with 
rubber trees on a tract that he controls 
near Fort Myers. Rubber was immedi- 
ately included in the products of Florida. 
“Come to Florida and plant rubber trees 
like Henry Ford,” the promoters called. 

Mr. Herman Dann, president of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, who for 
many months has been attacking in bold 
and scorching terms all misleading ad- 
vertising, has used the Ford case and 
Barron Colliers’ reported experiments 
with bananas as examples. “A man em- 
inent in the business world,” said the 
honorable president of the Florida Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “purchases a tract of 
land for experimentation in rubber pro- 
duction, of bananas—anything. This 
purchase may represent in the mind of 
this constructive developer not only a long 
range investment with all the potential 
hazards incident to embarking in a new 
field, but it may also represent years of 
painstaking effort 6n his part and the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars in im- 
provements with no thought whatever of 
a vast reward waiting immediately round 
the corner.” 

“On the strength of each such honest, 
constructive project literally scores of thin- 
conscienced promoters and _— shoestring 
financiers stand ready to spring into the 
tteld, besieging persons of large and small 
means to invest their money in every sort 
of:speculative enterprise from rubber and 
banana plantations, promising ‘sure and 
enormous profits’ to twenty-five dollar 
city and town lots ‘fully improved, with 
sewers, gus, water, electric light, and side- 
walks.’ And a certain class of the public 
fall for this as Barnum always insisted 
it would.” [Turn to page 110] 
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Fifth in a series, direct from 
Paris, of the newest beauty 
secrets of French experts 
Cereus 


Illustrated by 
MM ARY M 1 & KINNON 
from sketches made in Paris 
by Pau TECHE 


FRENCH AID for she 
HANDS and FEET of BEAUTY 


Reported by VIRGINIA KIRKUS ~ 





y pee French manicurist will give you much good ~ YG 
advice about the home-care of your nails. Here in —_ 

tance is what she tells you: “You must have two 

1s of ointment. One, vaseline or cuticle cream to \ 





nply nicht and morning around the edcves fy 1k 
fy night and Morning around the edges O, your nats. 


ss } . } — a7 
l "as dcuti fé@ remover When nec essary,and VOU Whi 


T is usualin Paris to care fort inds and feet al i , . , . 
t find that you can shape the base of your nails as 
Md one and the same time. When you enter a salon de sh. T) se 





, ° , 
a creamy substance to Stimulate 


This you should use only once oe Ab a ? 
OUR manicurist tells you to place your hands on a 





et 2 170 Aa WER, he care of the fi nger lips, use two ‘ e = a 
a , eae ane fe) : small table and critically surveys the work of her 


y pert ; , ’ , j 

é f y  ¢ 

i i d , yf soft tinad ) water as hot as ‘ 

; ant i é } } ir ? , . ° JImerican predecessor. 
t¢ 1 it and in it soak the rs for ten or f : 





SS et aE , Then she washes your fingers in hot soapy water 
S back the flesh from the corners of = + om gph es. : ¢ : 
Dd with a sponge: The French have a theory that nail 





j oe ; , ; 
> i¢ ¢ Y , ‘ ; fy i i. ger-lips as y i wis . " a 
repare ri flour j a ree ” brushes are bad for the nails. I do not agree with that or 
c ‘ c [ t + i, 1 l f fl y Lil g? { os . = - . A = va _ 
5% i é . ; > with their use of metal implements. They use metal 
’ Ne more laper ¢ t Pp! dD Liry lo cil j : = 
rm your feet from mere m »implen ‘ reer : implements almost entirely, and I fear are not as par- 
r nails with a file or metal stick. This makes the é; : 
, - : } 4 } : } sens pre They “~~ 2 - 
4 “ar Mi ite tip u 1 and hurts the flesh. Clean the nails ticular about cleansing them as we are. 7 hey Scrape the 
mak i , 4 : F : oe nails more than our manicurists do, and they use no 
A P ana fer and a sponse ¢ 
i -) , ? , ys . ye 
rapes a Desf hee t , buffer under the liquid polish. 
For finishing t * interested to note that * 
ines oe — ’ ; l ’ , y smart F) h women use an almost colorless VT I heartily approve of the hand and arm mas- 


ne ] 1 / ° fg a ¥ P : - , a a. te : * . 7. 7 eae rye 7 
t wash é lish. Others—equally smart—favor a delightful rose sage that in the most up-to-date French establish- 
; ide which gives the nails a soft pink glow. It may be ments forms part of the treatment. The method is not un- 


) V GOOR HERE Ine ) re used to. } é in f ake or liquid form, but both before and after like that followed in one of the smartest of the New York 
d | t that they are yours. \ peer at your ing aliquid polish, I think it is better for the nails to shops. They use more creams than lotions, working them 

# oes gu : ' p and finding that they are > a buffer. It keeps the natural gloss. Your French in with a rotary motion, taking each finger separately, 
yours, you Sitp on Stock and sh if you manicurist will probably advise against it. The French then the palm and back of the hand, the wrist, and the 


, je , 7 * 4 j , a i 
i 2 you 1 ¢ d a Si ler A P , , , . . bo . . Tye «ld, } aS ee a paper eS 
: dinitin : ; do not use sohicha sas the Americans. Moderation forearm. This should be done at least once a week, using 


ems to be their motto. cream or lotion as you prefer. 
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ter “Ohe Right Note in Hosiery Harmony 

t or 

wii Fete note in a woman’s voice is ominous; in her the finest pure silk obtainable, untainted by any adulterant 

nar- attire it is tragic. The discriminating woman knows in the dyeing process. 

the that stockings can make or mar the harmony of her To avoid the dangers of a wrong color combination and 

bec ensemble. She knows that the right note in hosiery to aid you in selecting the correct hose for every occasion, 
harmony can always be achieved with we have prepared a hosiery style book- 
Gordon Hosiery. let, showing the correct color of shoes 





and hosiery for each costume. This 


— Millions of women have found that booklet is an invaluable aid to econo- 


ial Gordon Hosiery iasts unusually long ordon my,and is authoritative as to style and 
A mn c . . . af - ps . . ~~ 

and keeps its original lustre and per- color combinations. Ask your Gordon 
fect fit as long as it lasts. This is dealer for a copy or write us. Ask for 


™ 
because Gordon Hosiery is made of HO SIE RY booklet M. We will send it to you free. 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY, NEW YORK, BOSTON~ GORDON HOSIERY ~ FOREST MILLS UNDERWEAR ~ GORDON UNDERWEAR 
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ied cep fresh the beauty 
of yirlhood ~ ts the duty 
of every Woman 


HERE is no place in the modern scheme of things for 
the woman who 1S indifferent to her personal appear 
ance and allows herself to grow old. It's the age of 
youth but no woman can look younger than her skin. 


Perfect cleanliness with the right soap will keep any 
woman's skin younger than her years. That is why 
} : - ‘ pe 
daily increasing numbers ot fastidious women are relying 
on Resinol Soap to preserve the freshness of their com- 
plexions. They know that it satisfies every need of 
the skin because 
It gives an abundant, foamy lather in either 
hard or soft water 
It contains no free alkali or other harsh 
properties, and is absolutely non-irritant 
to the tenderest skin 
It has no heavy perfume or strong odor 
just the delightfully distinctive fragrance 
which comes from its Resinol properties 
‘ t those properties which make its rich color 
and give protection to the skin 
It rinses easily and leaves the skin so soft 
and velvety, refreshed and invigorated that 
you know it has been cleansed to the depth 
of each tiny pore. 


Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resinol Soap 
In addition to being widely used for eczema, rashes, 


hating, etc., thousands of women find it indispensable 
se for clearing away blackheads, blotches and = similar 
‘ blemishes 





Write today and ask us for a free trial 
of Resinol Soap and Oin ment 
\ddress Dept. C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 











THE DEAR L 


here and there. Both love her. His partner, 
her father calls her.” 

“She is a wonderful little thing,” her 
father acclaimed when she shared his 
bohemian existence. For six month’s inter 
vals, she had agreed with and admired 
whichever one she was with, denying 
sincere emotions. When she came to 
Randolph, it was an ugly habit, beyond 
control or comprehension. Her sense of 
values was warped. She would have no 
“luck” unless she agreed with every one 
by turn! 

They never suspected; perhaps they 
would not have understood. Her mother 
had been pleased at Hardboiled’s silk 
frock, little thinking that underneath 
was a copy of her husband’s hunting 
suit. Her father had been flattered at 
Hardboiled’s hunting costume, never sus- 
pecting that when a certain time of year 
came, it was covered by an evening frock 

with a violet pinned at the waist... 
ch, if only they had known her grief at 
this strange division of life and love! 

But Judy understood. She could sub- 
stitute “because” for “but.” Hardboiled 
had told Judy the truth 

The hall clock boomed seven. The 
noises of shaking down the furnace and 
opening the pantry penetrated into the 
room. And she understood! She kept re- 
peating this as she waited for a cab. 
Ignoring the driver’s glance at her silver 
lace frock showing under her cdpe, she 
crove to Bill’s flat. As she rang the bell, 
it occurred to her—would Bill under- 
stand? Could he, since he failed in the 
matter of red neckties? 

Dauntlessly, she rang the bell again. 


A SIMPLE 


| Continued 


not help an establisa@l actress to play 
the part, it will make an unknown who 
plays it well.” 

Eloise Dory laughed nervously. “Well, 
there’s my husband.” 

“That's just the point; he’s there, not 
here! It seems to me that with Roderick 
in Europe, Asia, and South America most 
of the time, your spending the evenings 
in the theatre couldn't disturb him much.” 

“There’s my little boy,” she said. 

“Aside from a four weeks try-out on 
the road, you won’t be away from him 

single night. If ‘Doris’ is the great play 
I think it is, it will run two years in 
New York.” 

“Must I decide this minute?” she in- 
quired. 

He realized that to press the matter 
farther at this moment meant defeat. “No, 
indeed,” he assured her. “To-morrow, or 
the day after—you’ll want to cable your 
husband, perhaps?” 

“T want to think it over,” she said. 

He left, then; with all his enthusiasm 
he believed that Eloise Dory was the 
only woman of his acquaintance capable 
of playing the part of “Doris.” He remem- 
bered that, when he was a reporter on a 
newspaper some years ago, he had seen 
her playing in a performance rendered by 
amateurs for the benefit of some war 
activity. He had marked her, then, as 
possessed of tremendous dramatic poten- 
tialities 

Later, in his capacity as newspaper 
man, he had met her husband. Then he 
had met Eloise again, but seeing her hap- 
pily married, with a child, had forgotten 
his estimate of her. Only yesterday that 
estimate had been remembered, and he 
had raced to call upon her. 

Alone in the Dory living-room, after a 
servant had removed the tea things over 
which she and Charters had discussed 
“Doris,” Eloise reviewed her marriage. 
They had been married the year be- 
fore America had entered the Great War. 
Roderick had gained a commission. At 
thirty-one a rising attorney, the Govern- 
ment made use of his legal abilities. He 
was transferred from the Line to the In- 
telligence and after that was attached 
to the diplomatic service, where he won 
applause from the State Department and 
the office of the Attorney General as well. 

He came back to New York to see for 
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IT TLE THING 


Of course he would understand. He under- 
stood about the land deal, a big thing, 
as the world tabulates matters. This sub- 
Stituting “because” for “but” was an- 
other big matters. Bill would not fail. 

Bill opened the door and drew her into 
the vestibule. “What is it?” he asked 
solemnly, as soon as they were alone. 

Judy laid Hardboiled on the table. As 
she unwound the eiderdown, she ex- 
plained. In turn, the peach colored taffeta 
came to view, then the hunting costume 
At last, she replaced the silk frock and 
rewound the doll in eiderdown. She had 
finished. 

“It may sound infantile and far-fetched 
because you are so clear in your mind, 
so straight ahead in thinking,” she ended 
“But I know that I have finished with 
‘luck’, My insincerity was a thing apart 
irom what one would imagine. And even 
if you cannot understand, I am glad for 
last night. Knowing the truth is worth 
everything—even—even if we don’t be- 
long—” she faltered. Bill caught her in 
his arms. 

“Wait,” as if determined to leave no 
shadow of a doubt. “I want to be put to 
the test. Come with me to Judge Hart- 
zell’s—I want to tell him just how I feel 
about it all.” 

Bill chuckled. “I have news for him, 
too. An hour after you told me that the 
land was gone I got an option on that 
suburban bus-line! But, Judy, could you 
give me a little time this morning?” his 
tone was sober. 

She nodded. 

“Thanks. I want you to help me pick 
out some neckties.” 


EQUATION 
from page 19] 


the first time the son that had been born 
while he was in the army. Roderick 
adored his wife and child. It was for 
them, he told himself, for their happiness 
and security, that he had endured past 
separation, and contemplated further ones 
For his success had been so brilliant that 
the Government was loath to part with 
his services. All over the world disputes 
needed settlement; America was vitally 
interested in the settlement of these dis- 
putes. A keen legal mind was invaluable 
to the Government, so Roderick: spent 
most of his time abroad. 

It was impossible for Eloise to accom- 
pany him; the health of little Roderick 
Junior was delicate. So Eloise stayed at 
home. She never doubted her husband's 
love. Roderick had loved Eloise for years 
before he had become aware of the fact. 
But, once aware, his love completely 
possessed him. At least, he thought so 
Eloise had begun to think differently. 

After all, Roderick owed something to 
her. A great reputation is well enough, 
but happiness is better. She was not 
happy. She was too proud ever to offer 
objection to Roderick’s method of achiev 
ing reputation; if by her charms she could 
not hold him to her, she would not do 
so by her pleading. Roderick was selfish. 
Reluctantly she conceded that fact. He 
preferred glory to love. But Eloise did 
not wish to be the one to point out 
the state of affairs. After all, the per- 
fect marriage must be a perfect partner- 
ship, and where one partner has to plead, 
the firm cannot hope to be successful. 

If she begged Roderick to stay at home 
he would always feel, deep down in him, 
that he had made sacrifices for her. 
Roderick must willingly make the sac- 
rifice; he must beg to be permitted to 
make the sacrifice. Of course, she could 
resort to tears, but that was the very 
thing she did not wish to do. She knew 
that intellectually she was Roderick’s 
equal. She believed that she gave as much 
to marriage as her husband. 

But she could not tell her husband 
these things; to do so meant surrender of 
pride, and she was discerning enough to 
know that where either husband or wife 
surrenders pride they also surrender love 
Roderick must learn the things he ought 
to know from life itself. And Charters had 
shown her the way to [Turn to page 73) 
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A SIMPLE 


make her husband understand. 

Three months later Roderick Dory 
arrived home. His wife and little boy 
met him at the dock. All the way 
home in the taxicab he commented on 
the increased boyishness of his son, and 
the increased beauty of his wife. But after 
they had arrived at their house, he spoke 
of the delicacy of the boy. 

“He isn’t very strong, is he?” he asked 
anxiously. 

Eloise’s eyes clouded. “There's really 
nothing organically wrong with him,” 
she stated. “It’s just that city life, the 
lack of invigorating air, aren’t good for 
him. The doctors say that we ought to 
live in the country, the real country.” 

His eyes widened. “J couldn't go,” he 
retorted 

“I'd find it impossible myself,” she 
flashed. 

“But I’ve my career,” he protested 

“What would you say if you knew that 
your wife had a career?” she demanded. 

“I'd be tickled to death,” he answered. 
“Have you written something?” 

She shook her head. “It’s not writing 
Are you too tired to go out for a few 
minutes?” she asked. 

He looked disappointed. “I wanted to 
be alone with you.” 

“And I want you to come out,” she 
persisted 

Puzzled, reluctant, he permitted her to 
persuade him. They took a taxicab and 
Eloise ordered the man to take them to 
Times Square where they alighted, paid 
the chauffeur, and Eloise led her husband 
east. Twenty yards away from the Union 
Theatre she paused. She pointed to the 
clectric light sign; it was dim now, but 
the bulbs traced the legend: “Eloise 
Dunston in Doris.” 

“Tt’s much more thrilling at night when 
the lights are on,” she laughed. 

“What's it all about?” he demanded 

There, on Forty-fourth Street, the star 
of “Doris” dropped her husband that 
xquisite old-fashioned curtsey which she 
had made famous in the play. “Behold 
your famous wife,” she laughed. 

Roderick looked at her a moment. 
“What does it mean?” he asked. 

Purposely she misunderstood him. “The 
name Dunston? Well, I couldn’t be sure 
that I'd succeed, so I didn’t want to use 
either my maiden or my married name. 
I didn’t want to be laughed at.” 

“You didn’t think of my being laughed 
at, did you?” he demanded angrily. 
“Don’t you suppose everyone is laughing 
at me? You going on the stage and my 
not knowing it?” 

She shrugged. “Most men would be 
rather proud,” she told him. “I think 
you'll be, after you’ve seen me play.” 

He stared at her, and with difficulty 
she kept the look of triumph from her 
eyes. For he was not staring at Mrs. 
he was staring at Eloise 
Dunston, the star of “Doris.” There was 
the same bewildered expression in his eyes 
that night when, after the final curtain, 
he came to her dressing room. For he had 
seen a brilliant actress march triumphantly 
through one of the most difficult parts in 
the history of the New York stage and had 
surrendered to the spell of her artistry 
with the rest of the audience. 

He had come to the theatre in a mood 
of incredulity. Of course, his wife was 
Eloise Dunston, and in some miraculous 
fashion she had achieved a theatrical tri 
umph. Nevertheless, while his mind told 
him that these were true facts, his heart 
rejected them as evidence. But now, in her 
dressing room, his heart recognized and 
accepted the evidence of his senses 

His wile had suddenly become a 
stranger. A delightful stranger, a charm- 
ing stranger, a fascinating stranger! He 
felt sudden embarrassment, as though 
he had surprised a stranger in this inti- 
macy. He felt himself coloring, felt an 
acute embarrassment 

“What do you think of me?” he asked 

“Of you, or of Eloise Dunston?” he 
countered. 

“We're the same, aren't we ?” she laughed. 

“Not exactly,” he replied. 

“No? Well, suppose you tell me first 
what you think of Miss Dunston?” 

“IT think she’s superb,” he told her 
honestly. 

“You mean it?” she cried. 

“My goodness, what else could I think? 
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You're established; your acting is great.” 

She stood up, about to slip into her 
dress. “Roddy,” she said, “you're a sports- 
man.” 

“Much obliged,” he retorted 

Dressed, she slipped a hand through 
her husband’s arm, and led him from the 
room. 

He offered to take Eloise to a restau 
rant. “I suppose that supper is the proper 
thing, when one escorts a star from the 
theatre,” he said. 

Eloise squeezed his hand. “We can 
make sandwiches at home. Vou don't 
want to sit around a restaurant.” 

“Of course I don’t; but I thought you 
might,” he answered 

He was silent the rest of the way home. 
Eloise did most of the talking; the words 
bubbled from her lips. 

“Now, having seen me in ‘Doris,’ do 
you understand why I can’t move to the 
country ?” she asked. 

Her husband surprised her. “Of course 
I do,” he replied. “You can’t give up the 
thing you’ve gained.” 

She had yielded to Charters’ request 
not simply because she was thrilled at 
the manager’s belief in her, nor because 
she craved a career and consequent fame. 
There had been another reason, the all- 
important reason to thinking persons: she 
wanted happiness. 

She had expected that Roderick, wit 
nessing her triumph, would, after labo- 
rious self-analysis, arrive at understand- 
ing. She knew that he loved her and their 
baby more than anything else, that he 
prized their happiness, and would under 
stand that through mutual concession 
their happiness might be assured. But now 
she stared at him blankly. There was 
something disarming about his immediate 
agreement with her. 

“T have a long report to make. I can do 
it just as well in the country as here.” 

“Charters thinks that ‘Doris’ will run 
all summer,” said ‘Eloise. 

“I agree with him, if to-night’s audience 
is any criterion,” said Roderick 

Somehow, Eloise felt baffled 

“T could leave the play,” she said, feebly 

“Withdraw when you are upon the 
threshold? It is absurd.” 

“It doesn’t seem to me that you expect 
to miss me,” she said 

“I'd feel like a beast if I let my selfish 
ness interfere with your career,” he said 

She was not merely baffled; she was 
utterly defeated—defeated by the sheer 
simplicity of his attitude. And, being a 
woman, she was indignant because the 
fruits of victory were not so sweet as she 
had anticipated. 

Three days latee Roderick departed to 
Hammondstown with little Roderick. 
The night that Roderick went away 
Eloise returned to her home, and lay awake 
until dawn. She had known the depth 
of her love for her husband; his--de 
parture had intensified it; but the cir- 
cumstances, created by _ herself, that 
parted them now, made love’s intensifica- 
tion too poignant to be endured. 

Two months after Roderick’s departure, 
Charters sought her in her dressing-room 
after a performance of “Doris.” He sat 
down on a chair, gripped his right knee 
with his left hand, contorted himself into 
a nervous knot, and said: 

“Miss Dunston, the play won't last.” 

“What’s the matter? It’s been a great 
success,” she said. 

“It has; it isn’t. It’s: a play that is 
really great; but its appeal is to the so- 
phisticated. It’s exhausted the supply ot 
sophisticated people in New York, and it 
won't do for the road.” 

She pursed her lips. “How about 
London ?” 

“I think it has a great chance there. 
But before you go to London, you want 
to complete your conquest of New York; 
you want to conquer Boston, Philadel 
phia, Chicago, and the road. You can’t 
do that in ‘Doris.’ But you can do it 
in another play that I’ve bought.” 

“You excite me,” she told him. “When 
can I read the play?” 

“The last act has to be entirely re 
written. The author has started work, 
and it will be finished in a month or 
six weeks. I think that the best thing to 
do is close ‘Doris’ in a fortnight, and 
start rehearsals of the new play in August.” 

Fifteen days later [Turn to page 74] 


Baby’s skin is wet 
so much of the time... 


What causes CHAFING 









HE texture of a baby’s skin is so 

fine and soft and delicate that the 
least little bit of roughness is likely to 
irritate the surface. 

This is especially true of the folds of 
his fat little body where moisture so 
often lurks, making the skin tender, 
assailing his comfort with the acidity 
of perspiration or urine. Here too 
there is always the clement of friction 
where one little fold rubs against the 
other ever so lightly when the baby 
moves. 

If the mother is not always on her 
guard, keeping baby beautifully clean 
and well-powdered, his precious sleepy 
time and happy play hours will be 
marred by the misery of chafing. 

After his bath and thorough drying 
with a soft towel she 


ae 
Naturally, the powder must 
be pure beyond question 


” 


—and how to 
guard against tt 


Naturally a powder, to do all these 
things must be absorbent, pure beyond 
question and exquisitely fine. 


ECAUSE it is all these things in 

notable degree Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is the choice of more mothers 
than any other. 


It was first made at the request of 
doctors and by their formula. They 
knew that the house which already 
made for them hundreds of antiseptic, 
surgically clean articles, had, in its 
marvelous laboratories, the facilities 
to make a powder of the high quality 
they demanded. 

Mothers using Johnson’s powder 
every day have proved how good that 
formula was, how wise the doctors 

were to select this 





powders him thor- j 
oughly. And again 
every time his diaper 
is changed. 

The powder has 
three functions. It 
absorbs the moisture, 
it neutralizes the acid 
and it makes the sur- 
faces smooth, pre- 
venting friction. 








dry him.” 


“It is a wonder to me that the 
baby’s skin does not suffer 
more than it does when we 
consider that he is wet a certain 
amount of the time in spite of 
all the care we give him... . . 
The soap should be thoroughly 
washed off in the bath, and a 
generous application of toilet 
powder (especially in the folds 
of his fat little body) made after 
the bath and every time we 


house to manufac- 


The Director of the Children’s ture if. 
Clinic at New York Past Gradu- 
ate Hospital, writes in his au 
thoritative book :— 


To those mothers who 
do not already know the 
goodness and purity of 
this beneficent powder, 
Johnson and Johnson 
are now offering a free 
| sample of it together 

with their helpful little 

book, “The Faith of 

a Baby.” Just send 

them your name and 

address on the coupon 
below. 
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Gohrrn«Guhrion Dept. C-10, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me sample of your baby powder and the booklet,“ The Faith of a Baby.’ 
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Your druggist is more than a merchant 





























A Real Breakfast 


with 


-Armour’s Star ‘Bacon 


EMPTING sustaining —digestible! 
What food offers so much as this 
savory breakfast delicacy? Nothing can 
take the place of its energy-building fat 
in the diet of growing children. The 
flavor and fragrance of Armour’s “Star” 
Bacon—like the high quality of all 
Armour products — is never-failing. 
For convenient use, Armout’s “Star’ 
Bacon is sold uniformly sliced in pound 
and half-pound cartons. Ask your dealer. 


Armours 





A SIMPLE 


Eloise arrived at Hammondstown. Roder- 
ick and the child met her at the station. 
The day after her arrival they sat on the 
veranda watching Junior play on the lawn. 

“I suppose,” Eloise ventured, “that 
is long as I’m here to look after Roddy, 
you'll go back to the city.” 

He turned a quizzical eye toward her. 
“Want to get rid of me so soon?” 

“You know better than that.” 

“Well, you're nog going to,” he told her. 
I’ve already started a book on changes 
that the war has produced in international 
law. It will take me several months.” 

“But if you are to resume the private 
| ractice of law 

“[’m not,” he said. “Roderick Junior 
must live in the country. One of us ought 
to be with him.” 

“But you can’t give up your career to 
our baby,” she protested. 

“I’m not,” he said. “I’ve never cared 
tor the actual practice. Moreover, Ham- 
mond University here has offered me a 
law professorship. That means prestige; 
it means lecturing before Bar Associations 

ll over the country.” 

She turned to her husband. “Charters 
is going to let ‘Doris’ go to the store- 
house. But he had a new play with a big 
part for me in it. He wants me to begin 
rehearsing in August.” 

“Well, we have a couple of months to- 
gether; let’s make the best of them, Miss 
Dunston,” he said. 

“Don’t call me that,” she blazed. ~ 

“Why, Eloise!” He was startled. 

“T don’t like it—from you. Why, you 
treat me as though I were a stranger.” 

His arm suddenly went around her; he 
drew her lips to his. “That isn’t so 
formal, is it?” he asked. 

“Roderick,” she said slowly, “you’ve 
discovered that two kinds of a career are 
open to you, haven’t you?” 

“T certainly have; and I like this latter 
one best. You’ve discovered the same thing, 
haven’t you? Which one do you like best ?” 

“It seems to me,’éhe said slowly, 
“that I like the last one best.” 

His eyes showed his hurt. 

She went on: “First I was a wife, then 
I was an actress, and then, a minute ago, 
when you kissed me, I felt very much a 
wife. That’s my last career.” 


f 
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He reached for her, then restrained 
himself. “Marriage,” he said thoughtfully, 
“must be a fifty-fifty proposition.” 

“It’s an old mathematical prqbjem,” she 
said. “Rather a defiance of one math- 
ematical rule, and a proof of another.” 

“Explain, oh female Solomon.” 

“Weil, a part must be less than the 
whole. When part of a married couple is 
away from the other part, each part is 
less than the couple. To be less is to be 
not so complete, not so good. That’s the 
proof which marriage offers of one math- 
ematical rule.” 

“And the defiance, oh lady mathema- 
tician ?” 

“It’s a complicated equation,” she re- 
plied. “You are one, and I am one. One 
and one make two; but not in marriage 
In marriage, one and one make one.” 

“I believe it implicitly,’ he grinned 
happily. “But,” and he pointed at Junior 
playing on the lawn, “what about him?” 

She hardly heard him. “I must write 
Charters at once, and tell him that I 
can’t take the new part; that I’ve found 
my real career, and intend to stick to it.” 

“Those are the finest sentiments that 
were ever uttered,” he smiled at her 
“But what about Junior? Where does he 
fit into this philosophical-mathematical 
problem ?” 

She laughed. “One and one—that’s you 
and I—make one. One—that’s us—plus 
one—that’s Junior—equal one.” 

“Why, that’s a very simple equation,” 
said her husband. 

“Tt is, if we understand that if we take 
something from one, there is less than 
one left.” 

He looked at her; then he looked at 
his son. Across the street a little girl, 
half his son’s age, was making flirtatious 
advances to Junior. Roderick Dory seemed 
to see himself in his son’s place, and to 
see Eloise in the place of the little girl 
across the street. He seemed to see that 
their lives were to be lived over again by 
Junior. Or rather, that they were to live 
in Junior. Junior was their gift to eternity 

The family: that was the final stage of 
love. And in loving the family, one told 
God that one loved life and was grateful 
for having lived it. That was the last age 
of love 


BALZAC AND MADAME DE HANSKA 


[Continued from page 18] 


seventeen years which he gave to this 
woman, we are able to appreciate his 
inguished life. In his letters to this lady 
he “describes his existence as it is, and the 
tragedy of it is immense. He is so poor, 
so laden with debt, that sometimes he 
does not write to her because he cannot 
meet the postal charges on the letter. 

Madame de Hanska appears in the life 
of Balzac in 1830. She writes to him that 
she has read some of his novels, that lost 
in her castle in Ukraine his thought brings 
to her the rumble of the great world, and 
understanding of life. r 

Madame de Hanska belonged to an his- 
toric Polish family, and was born in 1805. 
Very young, she married M. de Hanska, 
twenty-five years her senior. She was 
an attractive woman, with a dark*com- 
plexion, and rather full, imperious lips. 

Whatever may be the situation, the cor- 
respondence begins in 1830, and ends only 
in 1849, when the two marry. In his 
letters he treats Madame Hanska like a 
wife; he does not merely protest his love, 
but he states his plans, the sales of his 
work; he discusses his troubles, his law- 
suits, schemes, and disappointments. 

But the correspondence exasperates him. 
He wants to see her. She has described 
herself to him and he has her picture, but 
he needs fuller satisfaction. 

Their first meeting took place at Neuf- 
chatel, where Balzac travelled to greet her 
end M. de Hanska. They met alone for the 
first time on the Promenade du Faubourg; 
they were alone under a great tree in the 
Val de Travers, where they declared love. 
Hanska was married, and since her hus- 
band was so greatly her senior, she could 
expect ultimate widowhood. Then she 
would marry Balzac. 

We find in Balzac’s correspondence a 
better outline of his life than we could find 
in a diary, because he makes an effort t 


express himseli to his beloved. He outlines 
a career that is constantly heartrending 
but all through, his love for Madame 
Hanska, their very rare meetings, served 
like a torch to light his path. But the 
twelve years of the early correspondence 
were gay and happy compared with the 
seven which were to follow: in 1842 
M. de Hanska died, and Balzac saw 
before him a promise of fulfilment. 
Wretched Balzac! 

Madame Hanska was reaching middle- 
age, but he loved her still. But though she 
maintained with him her correspondence 
and though they were betrothed, there 
was no definite talk of marriage. 

We may believe that one of the 
causes of delay was this: Madame 
Hanska was a mother before she was a 
wife, and her passion for her only chiid, 
was such that at last she definitely refused 
to marry Balzac until the girl was married 
This happened in 1846, four agonizing 
years after the death of M. de Hanska 
Balzac went east, the Hanska family came 
west; they met more. often, and the en- 
gagement was made definite. 

At last as time passes, as Madame 
Hanska becomes kinder, he prepares the 
dwelling where she will live, in the Rue 
Fortunee, and in March 1850, at Berdi- 
tchef, Balzac and Madame Hanska were 
united. 

Five months did Balzac enjoy his wife 
But the power of the emotions which he 
gained from his beloved did, in five 
months, damage which might have been 
spread over years. 

Thus comes a day in August 1850 when 
Balzac is dying, when Victor Hugo comes 
to see him for the last time, and says in 
a sarcastic tone that Madame Balzac was 
crying a great deal. And so he died, while 
his wife wept in her apartments, and his 
aged mother alone stayed by his bedside 
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Enjoy more leisure, spend 


less time on paar aie 
what other women know about salads and desserts. 


Just 10 Minutes 


to make these delicious salads 


ERE are three attractive, luscious salads that re- 

quire but ten minutes each in preparation 
designed especially for busy women whose days are 
very full. 

No need to hurry home to make them—allow just 
10 minutes, that is all. 

We print the recipes on this page—to prove their 
flavor and convenience. 

Try them. See how good they are. You'll serve 
them very often. 

When they have become a habit in your home, 
you’ll learn of other benefits which their continued 
use will bring. ‘ae 

For salad, made with fresh, ripe fruit and vegeta- 
bles—now urged by authorities everywhere—is an 
essential food. 

€ args . 

“Too many cooked foods and too few raw,’’ is 
the expert dietitians’ criticism of our modern meals, 
a lack in the diet that is easy to correct in the way 
that we suggest. 

Your family needs fruit-salts and acids and fresh 
vitamines, and these attractive salads insure them 
with your meals. 


Health depends, more than we realize sometimes, 
on the daily menus we select. 


* * * 


Although known as “‘acid’’ fruit, oranges have an 
alkaline reaction in the blood which serves to offset 
the acidity caused by an excess of meat, fish and eggs. 

The orange’s salts and acids are natural appetizers 
and digestive aids. “There is nothing of more value 
as a supplementary food. Think of this too as you 
spend but ten short minutes in the preparation of 
these luscious salads. Try several of them in the 
next few days. ~ -- * 

Note our offer of handy recipe card file below. 

Also ask us to send, free, our new book of recipes 
containing other valuable suggestions for time-saving, 
healthful salads and desserts. 

In every dish use Sunkist Oranges. They are fresh 
the year ’round, practically seedless, easiest to peel 
and slice, and, therefore, most convenient for both 
salads and desserts. Sunkist are selected and are 
uniformly good. You can depend upon them at 
any store. 


eg Sunkist Ora Nges 







Uniformly Good 


Orange and Strawberry 
Salad 


Center of oranges and pineapple 
sliced, and marshmallows. Base of 
head lettuce. Filling of mayon- 
naise. Garnished with four unhulled 
strawberries and a walnut kernel 





) . al. 
Orange and Peach Salad 
Peel oranges and cut into one-fourth inch slices. 
Arrange on lettuce -covered salad plates, alternately 
with canned sliced peaches. Garnish with walnut - 
halves. 





tats 
Plain Orange Salad 


Peel oranges, removing all white inner skin. Cut 


into one-fourth inch slices. Arrange on lettuce- 
covered salad plates and top with mayonnaise. 
Garnish with maraschino cherry. 


ee 


T5e we will send the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak box without any advertising on it, 100 


. dl ie 23 index car 
Richest Juice, j_ Seek atoeed Wy les ent 
I nest Flavor 






Name 
~ 2 Street 
ane a 


Check the offer you wish 
is good at these prices in both United ‘States and Canac 


[ | 24 Sunkist Recipe 


Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Cal ifor uta Ora Nges— | Mail This scntcts.ript tatas* bes Uh F pictured n’clors: shows how ts sarve orsoues 


Sunkist recipe cards. 
and lemons in the most attractive way 


s. Just right size for rec pe ~oowd be WX. 
#, all prepaid 
25 in retail stores 


to accept i forward with pre iene ame sunt (stamps or money order). Offer 
da 


[ )‘ Complete Box and File—75c 
‘ards —10c (in icluding above 24 cards) 


Dept. 606, Los Angeles, California 
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always a favorite for sandwiches; 
nothing more tempting, appe- 
a PAtet- ame) mm eltiaataleletrmmelel del tet-arte) 
satisfies that outdoor hunger. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHEESE CO LIMITEI 
MONTREAL. CANA 


ADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Chees« 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for the 
new and enlarged Recipe Book C9 
“Cheese and Ways to Serve It” 


Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 


oa 
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(Loyala, I mean) and—er—St. Christopher 
to assist as Supervising Assessors on the 
Board of Admission. Ignatius is one of the 
subtlest intellects we have, and an officer 
ind a gentleman to boot. I assure you,” 
the Saint turned towards Death, “he revels 
in dialectics. If he’s allowed to prove his 
case, he’s quite capable of letting the of- 
fender off. St. Christopher, of course, will 
pass anything that looks wet and muddy.” 

“They are nearly all that now, Sir,” 
said the Seraph. 

“So much the better; and—as I was 
going to say—St. Paul is an embarrass—a 
distinctly strong colleague. Still—we all 
have our weaknesses. Perhaps a_ well- 
timed reference to his seamanship in the 
Mediterranean—by the way, look up the 
name of his ship, will you? Alexandria 
register, I think—might be useful in some 
of those sudden maritime cases that crop 
up. I needn’t tell you to be firm, of 
course. That’s your besetting—er—I mean 

-reprimand ‘em severely and publicly, 
but—” the Saint’s voice broke—“oh, my 
child, you don’t know what it is to need 
forgiveness. Be gentle with ’em—be very 
gentle with ’em!” 

Swiftly as a falling shaft of light the 
Seraph kissed the sandalled feet and was 
away. 

“Aha!” said St. Peter. “He can’t go far 
wrong with that Board of Admission as 
I’'ve—er—arranged it.” 

They walked towards the great central 
office of Normal Civil Death, which, 
buried to the knees in a_ flood of 
temporary structures, resembled a closed 
cribbage-board among spilt dominoes. 

They entered an area of avenues and 
cross-avenues, flanked by long, low build- 
ings, each packed with seraphs working 
wing to folded wing. 

“Our temporary buildings,” Death ex- 
plained. “ ’Always being added to. This is 
the War-side. You'll find nothing changed 
on the Normal Civil Side. They are more 
human than mankind.” 

“It doesn’t lie in my mouth to blame 
them,” said St. Peter. 

“No, I’ve yet to meet the soul you 
wouldn't find excuse for,” said Death 
tenderly; but then / don't—er—arrange 
my Boards of Admission.” 

“If one doesn’t help one’s staff, one’s 
staff will never help itself,’ St. Peter 
laughed, as the shadow of the main porch 
of the Normal Civil Death Offices dark- 
ened above them. 

“This facade rather recalls the Vatican, 
doesr’t it?” said the Saint. 

“They're quite as conservative. ‘Notice 
how they still keep the old Holbein uni- 
forms? "Morning, Sergeant Fell. How 
goes it?” said Death as he swung the 
dusty doors and nodded at a Commis- 
sionaire, clad in the grim livery of Death, 
even as Hans Holbein had designed it. 

“Sadly. Very sadly indeed, Sir,” the 
Commissionaire replied. “So many pore 
ladies-and gentlemen, Sir, ’0o might well 
‘ave lived another few years, goin’ off as 
you might say, in every direction with 
no time for the proper obsequities.” 

“Too bad,” said Death sympathetically. 
“Well, we're none of us as young as we 
were, Sergeant.” 

They climbed a carved staircase, be- 
hung with the whole millinery of under 
taking at large. Death halted on a dark 
Aberdeen granite landing and beckoned a 
messenger. 

“We're rather busy today, Sir,” the 
messenger whispered, “but I think His 
Majesty will see you.” 

“Who is the Head of this Department 
if it isn’t yours?” St. Peter whispered 
in turn 

“You may well ask,” his companion 
replied. “I’m only—” he checked himself 
and went on. “The fact is, our Normal 
Civil Death sides is controlled by 
a Being who considers himself all that I 
am and more. He’s Death as men have 
made him—in their own image.” He 
pointed to a brazen plate, by the side of 
a black-curtained door, which read :— 
‘Normal Civil Death, K. G., K. T., K. P., 
P. C., etc.” “He’s as human as mankind.” 

“T guessed as much from those letters. 
What do they mean?” 

“Titles conferred on him from time to 
time. King of Ghosts; King of Terrors; 
King of Phantoms; Pallid Conquerer, and 
so forth. There’s no denying he’s earned 
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every one oi them. A first-class mind, but 
just a leetle bit of a sn—” 

“His Majesty is at liberty,” said the 
messenger. 

Civil Death did not belie his name 
No monarch on earth could have wel 
comed them more graciously; or, in St. 
Peter’s case, with more of that particular- 
ity of remembrance which is the gift of 
good kings. But when Death asked him 
how his office was working, he became at 
once the Departmental Head with a 
grievance 

“Thanks to this abominable War,” he 
began testily, “the N. C. D. have to spend 
all their time fighting for mere existence 
Your new War-side seems to think that 
nothing matters except the war. I’ve just 
been asked to give up two-thirds of my 
Archives Basement (E. 7-E. 64) to the 
Polish Civilian Casualty Check and Audit. 
Preposterous! Where am I to move my 
Archives? And they’ve just been cross- 
indexed, too!” 

“As I understood it,” said Death, “our 
War-side merely applied for desk-room 
in your basement. They were prepared to 
leave your Archives in situ.” 

“Impossible! We may need to refer to 
them at any moment. There's a case now 
which is interesting Us all—a Mrs. Ollerby 
Worcestershire by extraction—dying of an 
internal hereditary complaint. At any mo 
ment, We may wish to refer to her dossier, 
and how can We if Our basement is given 
up to people over whom We exercise no 
departmental control. This war has been 
made excuse for slackness in every dire¢ 
tion.” 

“Indeed!” said Death. “You surprise 
me. I thought nothing made any differ 
ence to the N. C. D.” 

“A few years ago I should have con- 
curred,” Civil Death replied. “But since 
this—this recent outbreak of unregulated 
mortality there has been a distinct lack 
of respect toward certain aspects of our 
administration. The attitude is bound to 
reflect itself in the office. The official is, 
in a large measure, what the public 
makes him. Of course, it is only temporary 
reaction, but the merest outsider would 
notice what I mean. Perhaps you would 
ike to see for yourself?” Civil Death 
bowed towards St. Peter, who feared that 
he might be taking up his time. 

“Not in the least. If I am not the 
servant of the public, what am 1?” Civil 
Death rose and preceded them to the 
landing. “Now, this—” he ushered them 
into an immense but badly lighted office 
“is our International Mortuary Depart- 
ment—the I. M. D. as we call it. It 
works with the Check and Audit. I should 
be sorry to say offhand how many billion 
sterling it represents, invested in the 
funeral ceremonies of all the races of 
mankind.” He stopped behind a_ vers 
bald-headed clerk at a desk. “And yet we 
take cognizance of the minutest detail, do 
not we?” he went on. “What have we 
here, for example?” 

“Funeral expenses of the late Mr. John 
Shenks Tanner,” the clerk stepped aside 
from the red-ruled book. “Cut down by 
the executors on account of the War from 
£173:19:1. to £47:18:4. A sad falling off, 
if I may say so, Your Majesty.” 

“And what was the attitude of the 
survivors?” Civil Death asked. 

“Very casual. It was a motor-hearse 
funeral.” 

“A pernicious example, spreading I 
fear even in the lowest classes,” his superior 
muttered. “Haste, lack of respect for the 
Dread Summons, carelessness in the Sub- 
sequent Disposition of the Corpse and- 

“But as regards people's real feelings?’ 
St. Peter demanded of the clerk. 

“That isn’t within the terms of our 
reference, Sir,” was the answer. “But we 
do know that as often as not, they don't 
even buy  black-edged announcement- 
cards nowadays.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Civil Death 
swellingly. “No cards! I must look into 
this myself. Forgive me, St. Peter, but we 
servants of humanity, as you know, are 
not our own masters. No cards, indeed!” 
He waved them off with an official hand, 
and immersed himself in the ledger. 

“Oh, come along,” Death whispered to 
St. Peter. “This is a blessed relief!” 

They two walked on till they reached 
the far end of the vast [Turn to page 78] 
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_cA. Dessert 


that makes a 
plain dinner 


end like a 
banquet! 


_ HAT shallwehavefordes- 
sert?”—the next timeyou 

ask yourself that question take 
for an answer this “Snow Pud- 
ding” recipe—from Mrs. Knox’s 
book, “Dainty Desserts”. Of all 
the many glorious desserts you 
can make with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine this one is an irresisti- 
ble favorite—and yet it is very 
easy to prepare. Why not try it 
—as a surprise for your family 
or a delight for your guests:— 


SNOW PUDDING 
(Six Servings) 

1, envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
1,cup cold water ™ cup sugar 
1,cuplemonjuice 1lcup boiling water 
Whites of two eggs 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, 
dissolve in boiling water, add sugar, lemon 
juice and grated rind of one lemon; strain, 
and set aside; occasionally stir mixture, 
and when quite thick, beat with wire spoon 
or whisk until frothy; add whites of eggs 
beaten stiff, and continue beating until stiff 
enough to hold its shape. Turn into mold, 
dish or any pan, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill; serve with boiled custard sauce. 
If desired, line mold with lady fingers or 
stale cake. 


One package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
* makes four different desserts or salads, 


K cach sufficient to serve six people 


Candies that are delicious to the 
taste—and yet good for the health 
—are easily and quickly made 
with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
Ideal for children’s parties. 
Write for recipes. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 
GELATINE 


** The Highest Quality for Health** 


FREE RECIPE BOOKS—Write for “Dainty 
Desserts’ and “‘Food Economy”’, two unusu 
ally interesting and helpful recipe books. Our 
health books on Knox Gelatine will a!so be 
sent free if you mention your grocer’s name 
and enclose 4c for postage. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
108 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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HAT a joyful letter Mrs. O’ Keefe wrote 
us after she discovered La France! “‘] 
was delighted,” she said, “and almost aailiene 


In using lieving, at the way those dirty, dingy clothes 


La France, follow 


these directions! 


. < @ more quickly than usual. I called it magic!” 
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housekeeper! And it was done so much 
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tablespoonfuls of La France each washday by using La France. It is a 
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marvelous cleansing agent—not to take the 


washing machine,tub, or boiler. It will save 
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La France costs only ten cents a package— 
enough for three washings. Your grocer 
should have La France. If not, send us his 
name and § cents to cover mailing charge 
and we will send you a full-size package of 


Use it with 
soap 


La France and a sample of Satina! 


P. S.—Add Satina to hot starch—to make 
ironing easy! It prevents irons from sticking, 
makes the clothes glossy and smooth, and 


L gives them a sweet fragrance. Clothes stay 
©0sens dirt 
without rubbin 
Blues and cleans 
Ne Operation E: 


clean much longer when Satina is used. 


Wonderful for children’s clothes! 





La Fr ANCE MANUFACTURING Co, 
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dim office. The clerks at the desks here 
carcely pretended to work. A messenger 
entered and slapped down a small auto 
phonic reel. 

“Here you are!” he cried. “Mister Wil- 
braham Lattimer’s last dying speech and 
record. He made a shockin’ end of it.” 

“Good for Lattimer!” a young voice 
called from a desk. “Chuck it over!” 

“Yes,” the messenger went on. “Latti- 
mer said to his brother :— ‘Bert, I haven't 
time to worry about a little thing like 
dying these days, and what’s more im- 
portant, you haven't either. You go back 
to your Somme doin’s, and I'll put it 
through with Aunt Maria. It’ll amuse her 
and it won't hinder you.’ That’s nice 
stuff for vyvour boss!” The messenger 
whistled and departed. A clerk groaned as 
he snatched up the reel. 

‘How the deuce am I to knock this 
into official shape?” he began. “Pass us 
the edifying Gantry Tubnell. I'll have to 
crib from him again, I suppose.” 

“Be careful!” a companion whispered, 
and shuffled a typewritten form along the 
desk. “I’ve used Tubby twice this morn- 
ing already.” 

The late Mr. Gantry Tubnell must have 
deceased on approved departmental lines, 
for his record was much thumbed. Death 
and St. Peter watched the editing with 
interest 

“T can’t bring in Aunt Maria any way,” 
the clerk broke out at last. “Listen here, 
everyone! She has heart-disease. She 
dies just as she’s lifted the dropsical Lat 
timer to change his sheets. She says:— 
‘Sorry, Willy! I'd make a dam’ pore 
‘ospital nurse!’ Then she sits down and 
croaks. Now, 7 call that goed! I've a 
great mind to take it round to the War- 
side as an indirect casualty and get a 
breath of fresh air.” 

“Then you'll be hauled over the coals,” 
a neighbour suggested. 

“I’m used to that, too,” the clerk snig- 
gered , 

“Are you?” said Death, stepping for- 
ward suddenly from behind a high map 
stand. “Who are you?” The clerk cowered 
in his skeleton jacket. 

“I’m not on the Regular Establish 
ment, Sir,” he stammered. “I’m a—Vol 
unteer. I—I wanted to see how people 
behaved when they were in trouble.” 

“Did you? Well, take the late Mr. 
Wilbraham Lattimer’s and Miss Maria 
Lattimer’s papers to the War-side General 
Reference Office. When they have been 
passed upon, tell the Attendance Clerk 
that you are to serve as probationer in— 
iet’s see—in the Domestic Induced Cas- 
ualty Side—7 G. S.” 

The clerk collected himself a little and 
spoke through dry lips 

“But—but I’m—I slipped in from the 
Lower Establishment, Sir,” he breathed. 

There was no need to explain. He shook 
from head to foot as with the palsy; and 
under all Heaven none tremble save those 
who come from that class which ‘also be- 
lieve and tremble.’ 

“Do you tell Me this officially, or as 
one created being to another?” Death 
asked after a pause. 

“Oh, non-officially, Sir. Strictly non- 
officially; so long as you know all about 
it”? 

His awe-stricken fellow-workers could 
not restrain a smile at Death having 
to be told about anything. Even Death 
bit his lips. 

“T don’t think you will find the War- 
side will raise any objection,” said he. 
“By the way, they don’t wear that uni- 
form over there.” 

Almost before Death ceased speaking, it 
was ripped off and flung on the floor, and 
that which had been a sober clerk of 
Normal Civil Death stood up an unmis- 
takable, curly-haired, bat-winged, faun- 
eared Imp of the Pit. But where his 
wings joined his shoulders there was a 
patch of delicate dove-coloured feather- 
ing that gave promise to spread all up 
the pinion. St. Peter saw it and smiled, 
for it was a known sign of grace. 

“Thank goodness!” the ex-clerk gasped 
as he snatched up the Lattimer records 
and sheered sideways through the skylight. 

“Amen!” said Death and St. Peter to- 
gether, and walked through the door. 

“Weren't you hinting something to me 
a little while ago about my lax methods?” 
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St. Peter demanded, innocently 

“Well, if one doesn’t help one’s staff, 
one’s staff will never help itself,” Death 
retorted. “Now, I shall have to pitch in 
a stiff demi-official asking how that young 
fiend came to be taken on in the N. C. D 
without examination. And I must do it 
before the N. C. D. complain that I’ve 
been interfering with their departmental 
transfers. Aren’t they human? If you 
want to go back to The Gate, I think our 
shortest way will be through here and 
across the War-Sheds.” 

They came out of a side door into 
Heaven’s full light. A phalanx of Shining 
Ones swung across a great square sing- 
ing:— 

‘To Him Who made the Heavens abide, 

yet cease not in their motion, 

To Him Who drives the cleansing tide 

twice a day round ocean— 

Let His Name be magnified in our poor 

folk’s devotion.’ 

Death halted their leader, and asked a 
question. 

“We're Volunteer Aid Serving Powers,” 
the Seraph explained, “reporting for duty 
in the Domestic Induced Casualty De- 
partment—told off to help relatives, where 
we can.” 

The shift trooped on—such an array of 
Powers, Honours, Glories Toils, Patiences, 
Services, Faiths and Loves as no man may 
conceive even by favour of dreams. Death 
and St. Peter followed them into a 
D. I. C. D. Shed on the English side where 
forthe moment work had slackened. Sud- 
denly a name flashed on the telephone- 
indicator. “Mrs. Arthur Bedott, 317, 
Portsmouth Avenue, Brondesbury. Hus- 
band badly wounded. One child.” Her 
special weakness was appended 

A Seraph on the raised dais that over- 
looked the Volunteer Aids waiting at the 
entrance, nodded and crooked a finger. 
One of the new shift—a temporary Act- 
ing Glory—hurled himself from his place 
and vanished earthward. 

“You may take it,” Death whispered 
to St. Peter, “there will be a sustaining epic 
built up round Private Bedott’s wound 
for his wife and Baby Bedott to cling 
to. And here—” they heard wings that 
flapped wearily—‘“here, I suspect, comes 
one of our failures.” 

A Seraph entered and dropped, panting, 
on a form. His plumage was ragged, his 
sword splintered to the hilt; and his face 
still worked with the passions of the 
world he had left, as his soiled vesture 
reeked of alcohol 

“Defeat,” he reported hoarsely, when 
he had given in a widow-woman’s name. 
“Utter defeat! Look!” He held up the 
stump of his sword. “I broke this on a 
gin-bottle.” 

“So? We try again,” said the impassive 
Chief Seraph. Again he beckoned, and 
there stepped forward that very Imp 
whom Death had transferred from the 
N. C. D. 

“Go you!” said the Seraph. “We must 
deal with a fool according to her folly. 
Have you pride enough?” 

There was no need to ask. The mes- 
senger’s face glowed and his nostrils 
quivered with it. Scarcely pausing to sa- 
lute, he poised and dived, and the papers 
on the desks spun beneath the draught of 
his furious vans 

St. Peter nodded high approval. “7 see!” 
he said. “He'll work on her pride to 
steady her. By all means—if by all 
means,’ as my good Paul used to say. 
Only it ought to read ‘by any manner of 
possible means.’ Excellent!” 

“Tt’s difficult, though,” a  soft-eyed 
Patience whispered. “I fail again and 
again. I’m only fit for an old-maid’s tea- 
party.” 

Once more the record flashed—a mul- 
tiple-urgent appeal on behalf of a few 
thousand men, worn-out, body and soul. 
The Patience was detailed. 

“Oh, me!” she sighed, with a comic 
little shrug of despair, and took the void 
softly as a summer breeze at dawning. 

“But how does this come under the 
head of Domestic Casualties? Those men 
were in the trenches. I heard the mud 
squelch,” said St. Peter. 

“Something wrong with the installation 
—as usual. Waves are always jamming 
here,” the Seraph replied. 

“So it seems,” said [Turn to page 70] 
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St. Peter as a wireless cut in with the 
muffled note of someone singing (sorely 
out of tune), to an accompaniment of 
desultory poppings :— 

‘Unless you can love as the Angels love 

with the breadth of Heaven be—’ 

“Twickt!” It broke off. The record 
showed a name. The waiting Seraphs 
stiffened to attention with a click of tense 
quills. 

“As you were!” said the Chief Seraph. 
‘He’s met her.” 

“Who is she?” said St. Peter. 

“His mother. You never get over your 
weakness for romance,” Death answered, 
end a covert smile spread through the 
Office. 

“Thank Heaven, I don’t. But I really 
ought to be going—” 

“Wait one minute. Here’s trouble com- 
ing through, I think,” Death interposed. 

A recorder had sparked furiously in 
a broken run of S. O. S.’s that allowed no 
time for enquiry. 

“Name! Name!” an impatient young 
Faith panted at last. “It can’t be blotted 
out.” No name came up. Only the reit- 
erated appeal. 

“False alarm!” said a hard-featured 
Toil, well used to mankind. “Some fool 
has found out that he owns a soul. "Want 
work. /’d cure him!..” 

“Hush !” said a Love in Armour, stamp- 
ing his mailed foot. The office listened. 

“Bad case?’”? Death commented at last. 

“Rank bad, Sir. They are holding back 
the name,” said the Chief Seraph. The 
S. O. S. signals grew more desperate, and 
then ceased with an emphatic thump. The 
Love in Armour winced. 

“Firing-party,”’ he whispered to St. 
Peter. “’Can’t mistake that noise!” 

“What is it?” St. Peter cried nervously. 

“Deserter; spy; murderer,” was the 
Chief Seraph’s weighed answer. “It’s out 
of my department—now. No—hold the 
line! The name’s up at last.” 

It showed for an instant, broken and 
faint as sparks on charred wadding, but 
in that instant a dozen pens had it written. 
St. Peter with never a word gathered his 
robes about him and bundled through the 
door, headlong for The Gate. 

“No hurry,” said Death at his elbow. 
“With the present rush your man won't 
come up for ever so long.” 

“’Never can be sure these days. Any- 
how, the Lower Establishment will be af- 
ter him like sharks. He’s the very type 
they’d want for propaganda. Deserter— 
traitor—murderer. Out of my way, please, 
babies !” 

A group of children round a red-headed 
man who was telling them stories, scat- 
tered laughing. The man turned to St. Peter. 

“Deserter, traitor, murderer,” he re- 
peated. “Can J be of service?” 

“You can!” St. Peter gasped. “Double 
on ahead to The Gate and tell them to 
hold up all expulsions till I come. Then,” 
he shouted as the man sped off at a long 
hound-like trot, “go and picket the out- 
skirts of the convoys. Don’t let anyone 
break away on any account. Quick!” 

But Death was right. They need not 
have hurried. The crowd at The Gate was 
far beyond the capacities of the Examin- 
ing Board even though, as St. Peter’s 
Deputy informed him, it had been en- 
larged twice in his absence. 

“We're doing our best,” the Seraph ex- 
plained, “but delay is inevitable Sir. The 
Lower Establishment are taking advan- 
tage of it, as usual, at the tail of the con- 
voys. I’ve doubled all pickets there, and 
I’m sending more. Here’s the extra list, 
Sir—Arc J., Bradlaugh C., Bunyan J., 
Calvin J. Iscariot J. reported to me just 
now, as under your orders, and took ’em 
with him. Also Shakespeare W. and—” 

“Never mind the rest,” said St. Peter. 
“I’m going there myself. Meantime, carry 
on with the passes—don’t fiddle over ’em 
—and give me a blank or two.” He caught 
up a thick block of Free Passes, nodded 
to a group in khaki at a passport table, 
initialled their Commanding Officer’s per- 
sonal pass as for “Officer and party,” and 
left the numbers to be filled in by a quite 
competent-looking Quarter-master-Ser- 
geant. Then, Death beside him, he breasted 
his way out of The Gate against the in- 
ceming multitude of all races, tongues, and 
creeds that stretched far across the plain. 

An old lady, firmly clutching a mottle- 
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taced, middle-aged Major by the belt, 
pushed across a procession of keen-faced 
poilus, and blocked his path, her captive 
held in that terrible mother-grip no Power 
has yet been able to unlock. 

“T found him! I’ve got him! Pass him!” 
she ordered. 

St. Peter’s jaw fell. Death politely 
looked elsewhere. 

“There are a few formalities,” the Saint 
began, 

“With Jerry in this state? Nonsense! 
How like a man! My boy never gave me 
a moment’s anxiety in—” 

“Don't, dear—don’t!” The Major looked 
almost as uncomfortable as St. Peter. 

“Well, nothing compared with what he 
would give me if he weren’t passed.” 

“Didn't I hear you singing just now? 
Death asked, seeing that his companion 
needed a breathing-space. 

“Of course you did,” the mother inter- 
vened. “He sings beautifully. And that’s 
another reason. You're bass, aren’t you 
now, darling ?” 

St. Peter glanced at the agonised Major 
and hastily initialled him a pass. With- 
out a word of thanks the Mother hauled 
him away. 

“Now, under what conceivable Ruling 
do you justify that?” said Death. 

“I. W.—the Importunate Widow. It’s 
scandalous!” St. Peter groaned. Then his 
face darkened as he looked across the 
great plain beyond The Gate. “I don’t 
like this,” he said. “The Lower Estab- 
lishment is out in full force to-night. I 
hope our pickets are strong enough—” 

The crowd here had thinned to a dis- 
orderly queue flanked on both sides by a 
multitude of busy, discreet emissaries from 
the Lower Establishment who continually 
edged in to do business with them, only 
to be edged off again by a line of watch- 
ful pickets. Thanks to the khaki every- 
where, the scene was not unlike that 
which one might have seen on earth any 
evening of the old days outside the re- 
freshment-room by the Arch at Victoria 
Station, when the Army trains started. St. 
Peter's appearance was greeted by the 
usual outburst of cock-crowing from the 
Lower Establishment. 

“Dirty work at the cross-roads,” said 
Death dryly. 

“I deserve it!’ St. Peter grunted, “but 
think what it must mean for Judas.” 

He shouldered into the thick of the con- 
fusion where the pickets coaxed, threat- 
ened, implored, and in extreme cases 
bodily shoved the wearied men and wo- 
men past the voluble and insinuating 
spirits who strove! to draw them aside. 

A Shropshire Yoeman had just accepted, 
together with a forged pass, the assurance 
of a genial runner of the Lower Estab- 
lishment that Heaven lay round the cor- 
ner, and was being stealthily steered 
thither when a large hand jerked him 
back, another took the runner in the chest, 
and someone thundered:—*Get out, you 
crimp!” The situation was then vividly 
explained to the soldier in the language 
of the barrack-room. 

“Don’t blame me, Guv’nor,” the man 
expostulated. “I ’aven’t seen a woman, let 
alone angels, for umpteen months. I’m 
from Joppa. Where ’you from?” 

“Northampton,” was the answer. “Rein 
back and keep by me.” 

“What? You ain’t ever Charley B. that 
my dad used to tell about? I thought you 
always said—” 

“T shall say a deal more soon. Your 
Sergeant’s talking to that woman in red. 
Fetch him in—dquick!” 

Meantime, a sunken-eyed Scots officer, 
utterly lost to the riot around, was being 
buttonholed by a person of reverend as- 
pect who explained to him, that, by the 
logic of his own ancestral creed, not only 
was the Highlander irrevocably damned, 
but that his damnation had been prede- 
termined before Earth was made. 

“It’s unanswerable—just unanswerable,” 
sa'd the young man sorrowfully. “I'll be 
with ye.” He was moving off, when a 
smallish figure interposed, not without 
dignity. 

“Monsieur,” it said, “would it be of any 
comfort to you to know that J am—I was 
—John Calvin?” At this the reverend one 
cursed and swore like the lost Soul he 
was, while the Highlander turned to dis- 
cuss with Calvin, [Turn to page 80] 
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[T will not wrinkle the cloth on the back 
stroke because of its round heel—a distinctive 
feature—and because it has no sharp edges or 
corners to gather or wrinkle the cloth. Your 
choicest garment can be ironed without dan- 
ger of injury as the tapered point of the 
Universal slips quickly and easily into the 
finest pleats and ruffles. 


The Universal Wrinkle Proof Iron makes 
ironing day short and easy. It irons backward 
and sideways as easily as forward. Price $6.00 


UNIVERSAL Household Helps 


Although sold at popular prices, costing little 
or no more than ordinary lines, Universal 
Appliances offer the best values obtainable, 
whether the value is measured in quality of 
materials, attractiveness of design and work- 
manship, or in service rendered. Every appli- 
ance is unconditionally guaranteed to perform 
satisfactorily the task for which it is intended. 
lor every home need there is a UNIVERSAL Household 
Help only a few of which arc shown inthe border. Ask your 


neighbor or your dealer about their merits; they know, 
and will be proud to tell you. 


Universal Household Helps Sold By All Good Dealers 


\v 


w rite for s00k let re 43 
Showing many other Universal Household Helps 


for Home Needs. 
LANDERS FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Manufacturers of the Famous Universal Home Needs 
for nearly three-quarters of a century 





TRADE MARK KNOWN _IN EVERY H E 





LANDERS,FRARY & CLARK. NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 
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Protect their health 
and youll stay young 


Every MOTHER is a girl at heart. the I 
It's worry that brings the wrinkles. 
Keep your children well and they’ |I 


keep you young 
Millions of mothers have 


found 


their confidence in Lifebuoy a 


1" 
septic cleanness well-grounded 


Year after year, it has kept their 


youngsters safer from passi! 


demics—freer from colds—guarded 
against the danger of infectior 


little cuts and 


scrat hes 
Give vour children | febur 

tection. Your doctor will ene 

whole-heartedly 


And when you see how « 


} 
] ifebuoy Is, Vou, too, WiliWant touse 


Afebuoy bath —a tonic vi igor — 
that will come asadelightful surprise. 


— MORE than clean— 

immaculate! 
nti- You'll feel fresh, sweet, immaculate 
—cleaner than you've ever felt in 
your life before. Your skin will be 


ig epi softer, finer-textured. Body odose 


will disappear 


mn Lifebuoy is Orange red—the color 
] 


of pure palm fruit oil. Its pleasant, 


Vy pro antiseptic odor vanishes “julie kly. 
lorse it Start Lifebuoy to-day. Put it into 
every soap rack in the house. Wash 
i —bathe—shampoo with it. ‘Try it 


it. Lifebuoy will give 


new sense of cle 
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LEVER BROS. ¢ 


Vhere’ sanexAilara 
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for a week, and you will never 
, 
you willingly be without it 
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THE 


Continued 
pacing towards The Gate, some alteration 
in the fabric of a work of fiction called 


the Jnstitutio. 

Others were not so casily held. A cer 
tain woman, with loosened hair, bare arms, 
flashing eyes and dancing feet, shepherded 
her knot of waverers, hoarse and ex- 
hausted When the taunt broke out 
against her from the opposing line: —“Tel 
em what you were! Tell ’em if you dare!” 
he answered unflinchingly, as did Judas 
who, worming through the crowd like an 
Armenian’ carpet-vender, peddled his 
shame aloud that it might give strength 
to others. 

“Yes,” he would cry, “I am everything 
they say, but if 7’m here it must be a 
moral cert for you, gents. This way, 
please. Many mansions, gentlemen! Go-ood 
billets! Don’t you notice these low people, 
Sar. Plees keep hope, gentlemen!” 

When there were cases that cried to 
him from the ground—poor souls who 
could not stick it but had found their way 
out with a rifle and a boot-lace, he would 
tell them of his own end, till he made them 
contemptuous enough to rise up and curse 
him. Here St. Luke’s imperturbable bedside 
manner backed and_ strengthened the 
other’s almost too oriental flux of words. 

In this fashion and step by step, all the 
day’s convoy were piloted past that dan- 
ger-point where the Lower Establishment 
are, for reasons not given us, allowed to 
ply their trade. The pickets dropped to 
the rear, relaxed, and compared notes. 

“What always impresses me most,” said 
Death to St. Peter, “is the sheeplike sim- 
plicity of the intellectual mind.” He had 
been watching one of the pickets appar 
ently overwhelmed by the arguments of 
as advanced atheist who—so hot in his 
argument that he was deaf to the offers 
of the Lower Establishment to make him 
a god—had stalked, talking hard—while 
the picket always gave ground before him 
—straight past the Broad Road. 

“He was plaiting af long-tagged epi- 
grams,” the sober-facé@ picket smiled. 
“Give that sort only an ear and they'll 
follow ye gobbling like turkeys.” 

“And John held his peace through it 
all,” a full fresh voice broke in. “ ‘It may 
be so,’ says John. ‘Doubtless, in your 
belief, it is so,’ says John. ‘Your words 
move me mightily,’ says John, and gorges 
his own beliefs like a pike going back- 
wards. And that young fool, so busy 
spinning words—words—words—that he 
trips past Hell’s Mouth without seeing 
it! . . . Who’s yonder, Joan?” 

“One of your English. ‘Always late. 
Look!” A young girl with short-cropped 
hair pointed with her sword across the 
plain towards a single faltering figure 
which made at first as though to overtake 
the convoys; then turned left towards 
the Lower Establishment, who were en- 
thusiastically cheering him as a leader 
of enterprise. 

“That’s my traitor,” said St. Peter. “He 
has no business to report to the Lower 
Establishment before reporting to convoy.” 

The figure’s pace slackened as he neared 
the applauding line. He looked over his 
shoulder once or twice, and then fairly 
turned tail and fled again towards the 
still convoy. 

“Nobody ever gave me credit for any- 
thing I did,” he began, sobbing and ges- 
ticulating. “They were all against me from 
the first. I only wanted a little encour- 
agement. It was a regular conspiracy, but 
I showed ’em what I could do. 7 showed 
‘em! And—and—” he halted again. “Oh, 
God! What are you going to do with me?” 

No one offered any suggestion. He 
ranged sideways like a doubtful dog, while 
across the plain the Lower Establishment 
murmured seductively. All eyes turned to 
St. Peter. 

“At this moment,” the Saint said half 
to himself, “I can’t recall any precise rul- 
ing under which—” 


“My own case?” the ever-ready Judas 





! That’s making too much of it. 
And yvet—” 

“Oh, hurry up and get it over,” the 
man wailed, and told them all that he had 
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done, ending with the cry that none had 
ever recognised his merits, neither his own 
narrow-minded people, his inefficient em- 
ployers, nor the snobbish jumped-up offi- 
cers of his battalion. 

“You see,” said St. Peter at the end. 
“It’s sheer vanity. It isn’t even 4s if we 
had a woman to fall back upon.” 

“Vet there was a woman or I’m mis- 
taken,” said the picket with the pleasing 
voice who had praised John. 

“Eh—what? When?” St. Peter turned 
swiftly on the speaker. “Who was the 
woman ?” 

“The wise woman of Tekoah,” came the 
smooth answer. “I remember, because 
that verse was the private heart of my 
plays—some of ’em.” 

“But’ the Saint was not listening. 
“You have it!” he cried. “Samuel Two, 
Double Fourteen. To think that J should 
have forgotten! ‘For we must needs die 
and are as water spilled on the ground 
which cannot be gathered up again. 
Neither doth God respect any person, 
yet—’ Here you! Listen to this!” 

The man stepped forward and stood to 
attention. Someone took his cap as Judas 
and the picket John closed up beside him. 

““Vet doth He devise means (d’you 
understand that?) devise means that His 
banished be not expelled from Him!’ This 
covers your case. I don’t know what the 
means will be. That’s for you to find 
out. They'll tell you yonder.” He nodded 
towards the now silent Lower Establish- 
ment as he scribbled on a pass. “Take 
this paper over to them and report for 
duty there. You'll have a thin time of it; 
but they won't keep you a day longer than 
I’ve put down. Escort!” 

“Does—does that mean there’s any 
hope?” the man stammered. 

“Yes—I’ll show you the way,” Judas 
whispered. “I’ve lived there—a very long 
time !” 

“I'll bear you company a piece,” said 
John, on his left flank. “There'll be De- 
spair to deal with. Heart up, Mr. Bit- 
tersoul!” 

The three wheeled off, and the convoy 
watched them grow smaller and smaller 
across the plain. 

St. Peter smiled benignantly and rubbed 
his hands. 

“And now we’re rested,” said he, “I 
think we might make a push for billets 
this evening, gentlemen, eh?” 

The pickets fell in, guardians no longer 
but friends and companions all down the 
line. There was a little burst of cheering 
and the whole convoy strode away tg- 
wards the not so distant Gate. 

The Saint and Death stayed behind to 
rest awhile. It was a heavenly evening. 
They could hear the whistle of the low- 
flighting Cherubim, clear and sharp, under 
the diviner note of some released Seraph’s 
wings, where, his errand accomplished, he 
plunged three or four stars deep into the 
cool Baths of Hercules; the steady dy- 
namo-like hum of the nearer planets on 
their axes and, as the hush deepened, the 
surprised little sigh of some new-born sun 
a universe of universes away. But their 
minds were with the convoy that their 
eyes followed. 

Said St. Peter proudly at last:—“If 
those people of mine had seen that fellow 
stripped of all hope in front of ‘em, I 
doubt if they could have marched another 
yard tonight. Watch ’em stepping out 
now, though! Aren’t they human?” 

“To whom do you say it?” Death an- 
swered with something of a tired smile. 
“I’m more than human. I’ve got to die 
some time or other. But all other created 
Beings—afterwards...” 

“I know,” said St. Peter softly. “And 
that is why I love you, O Azrael!” 

For now they were alone Death had, of 
course, returned to his true majestic shape 

that only One of all created beings who 
is doomed to perish utterly, and knows it. 

“Well, that’s that—for me!” Death con- 
cluded as he rose. “And yet—” he glanced 
towards the empty plain where the Lower 
Establishment had withdrawn with their 
prisoner. “‘Yet doth He devise means.’ ’ 

Copyright 1925 by Rudyard Kipling 
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MONSIEUR OF THE RAINBOW | 


[Continued from page 13] 


clove of garlic. These had been given 
him by an Italian gardener because 
he had played so excellently the quartette 
from Rigoletto, sitting under a bank by 
the river, unconscious of the gardener’s 
presence. Also there was in the blanket- 
roll the half of a loaf of bread and a 
goodly piece of roast beef got from the 
lady back at a farmhouse for splitting 
the loveliest piece of fir-wood into kin- 
dlings. 

Thinking pleasantly of the onions and 
the flavorsome roast-beef he sighted now 
a clump of green ahead and made for it 
with swinging stride. Here he unslung roll 
and instrument and was at home—safe 
inside the walls of the universe! 

He removed his coat and hung it on a 
near-by bush, shaking it first with meticu- 
lous care, laid the accordion lightly down 
beside it and built a little fire. 

From the blanket-roll he took a little 
pot, filled it at the irrigation ditch and 
set it to simmer on two stones above the 
fire. Into it he put the enions and the 
garlic clove, carefully peeled, the piece of 
meat cut finely. 

Then, sitting down beside his wayside 
hearth, he took the accordion and began 
to play. 

Now this little shabby box was nothing 
much to look at, being worn and shiny 
with age, and it had cost Monsieur the 
modest stipend of four-bits on the Oak- 
land water-front, the sailor who offered 
it being not quite so drunk as he wished 
to be, but under the hands of one who 
loved it it could speak with a golden 
tongue. A windy soul lived in its empti- 
ness—a soul which had lived. 

So you see the accordion was a gifted 
thing, do you not? 

Now it spoke happily of fields, and 
teams at work, and children playing in 
humble dooryards and Monsieur swayed 
above it. 


Where a clump of young growth 
sprouted from a parent bole a little far- 
ther on something stirred and listened. 

An evil face, matted with beard, rose 
up from the dry earth where it had 
rested and peered from the shielding 
ieaves. A hand, very much the worse from 
long contact with primordial elements, 
thrust aside the branches and presently a 
figure followed out into the peaceful day. 
It was huge and slouching, its unkempt 
head thrust forward. 

It stood regarding Monsieur until the 
music ceased and the maker thereof rose 
to stir the delectable contents of the 
singing pot. 

Then it came forward, shuffling its rag- 
ged feet among the ribbons of fallen bark 
beneath the trees. 

“Hello, bo,” it said. 

Years ago, three-quarters of a life ago, 
Monsieur had welcomed guests beneath 
tall trees, coming down marble steps to 
do so, bowing over white ringed hands, 
his raiment above reproach, the kerchief 
in high breast pocket perfumed, his gloves 
immaculate. 

Now he whirled upon the instant, his 
face alight; he had felt somehow, you 


will recall, that there were rainbows 
abroad today, and greeted this guest 
cordially. 


“Welcome, M’sieu!” he said, “déjeun- 
ner ees about to be serve’!” 

The newcomer stood in insolent pose, 
hands in sagging pockets, and his bleared 
eyes took in every detail of the simple 
camp—the stew upon the fire, the spread- 
out roll, the walking stick of eucalyptus 
and the shiny old accordion. 

Monsicur took a bright tin spoon from 
among his prized possessions and tasted 
the decoction in the pot. 

It was delicious! It was tasty to the 
last degree, just enough salt, the onion 
and the garlic clove having given their 
very souls on the altar of flavor! Mon- 
sieur smacked his lips. 

“Have you, perhaps, ze 
M’sicu?” he asked. 

“Never mind th’ manners, bo,” the 
other said, “I'll take th’ pot.” 

He reached out a huge hand and took 
the pot deliberately, even making use of 
Monsieur’s small rag kept for the pur- 
pose that he might not burn his fingers. 

“Here,” he said, “hold yer cup.” 


private cup, 


Into it the stranger poured a niggardly 
portion, barely half its capacity, and 
walking over, picked up the piece of bread 
He broke off a bit the size of an apple 
which he handed to Monsieur. Then tak- 
ing the rest he sat down to eat, a hulking 
heap of selfishness and injustice. 

Monsieur Bon Coeur was hungry, but 
he was a gentleman. Therefore he sat 
quietly down and ate his scant meal in 
silence, with the dignity and restraint of 
epicures at great tables. 

Not so this self-invited guest of his. 
He ate with gusto and the smacking of 
lips loud in the summer stillness, and he 
was finished with his heartier portion 
long before Monsieur had done with his, 
so that the small eyes under their shaggy 
brows had ample time to see all there 
was to see. 

Had Monsieur been watching he might 
have seen the look of craft which crossed 
them, the inception of decision. 

He was not watching, however, and 
when the other rose and began swiftly to 
rope the blankets and all their contents 
into the slender roll, he looked up in 
astonishment. 

“You’ pardon, M’sieu,” he said apolo- 
getically, “I had thought to camp here 
for ze night.” 

The other did not speak. Instead he 
swung the roll to his back, kicked aside 
the polished walking stick and leaning 
down, reached for the accordion. 

Now Monsieur Bon Coeur was not 
slow in the up-take, no matter what he 
was in other matters, and with the lift 
of the blankets he knew he was being 
robbed. A flush rose in his thin face, his 
blue eyes filled with distress. His blankets! 
His possessions! They were precious to 
him as gold! 

But when the dirty hand reached for 
the little old box, ah, then did Monsieur 
flame with indignation! Had he been 
young and in a better day he would have 
reached for a sword at hip, would have 
fought like a gentleman. He was old, 
however, and delicate with poverty, but 
there was a spirit in him. He was up in 
an instant, his white locks flying and be- 
fore one could divine his purpose he was 
upon the giant like a fury. 

Alas for the gallant figure in its waving 
tatters! The other put him aside as a 
matter of small moment, put him aside 
again, and yet once more, for Monsieur 
was roused to the bottom. 

“Damn yer hide!” said the tramp at 
last, exasperated, “will I have t’ croak 
yuh ?” ‘ 

He set down the box and took his two 
brutal hands to its owner, went to work 
in earnest. 

And Monsieur Bon Coeur, fighting for 
his humble lares and penates, battered 
himself against the flailing fists with an 
abandon worthy of a greater cause. 

At the height of this pin-wheel fire- 
works a car went by on the boulevard. 

It was a monster of a car, long and 
bright with scarlet paint, the great dome 
of its hood thunderous with its roaring 
engine. 

As it shot by its lone occupant, a young 
man in smart driving leathers, cast a 
glance at the wayside spectacle. He looked 
again, turned his auburn head and looked 
back, and, with a low word of surprise, 
stamped his foot on the brake. With a 
mutter and a whir the monster stopped, 
tore backward like a giant beetle affright- 
ed in its progress. Just as Monsieur Bon 
Coeur, caroming from a dirty fist, per- 
formed an eccentric arc, the bronze- 
haired bey leaped from the low seat and 
landed in the fray. He took the bully 
from behind and in a matter of moments 
did things to him which sent him wab- 
bling north along the highway at an 
erratic run. 

Then he turned to where Monsieur was 
getting to his feet. 

“Hello, bo!” he said, “do you know 
me ?” 

One of the old man’s eyes was gently 
closing but the other still shone with the 
light of battle. It rested eagerly on this his 
deliverer for one brief moment. Then its 
owner wavered forward, hands out- 
stretched in welcome. 

“Oui!” Yes! Certainement! Ill inform 
ze worl’!” he squeaked [Turn to page 82] 
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Three out of fivedeaths from burning are of women, 
and thousands of cases of disfigurement every year. One 
woman tells how the quick use of Unguentine saved her 
arm: “I was canning. The hot kettle slipped out of my 
grasp and a gallon of boiling syrup poured over my hand 
and arm. All the flesh came off my arm. The doctor ap- 


plied Unguentine immediately . . 


to show how badly I was scalded.” 


- now I haven't a scar 


Wonderful relief from pain 


no infection 


uick, unscarred healing 


Keep in your own home the remarkable surgical 
dressing hospitals use for burns and wounds 


Every man has ex- 
perienced a smashed 
thumb. Try Unguen- 
tine. One man says, 
“I was working about 
the house and smashed 
my thumb witha ham- 
mer. I used Unguen- 
tine and it healed the 
injury completely.” 





XCRUCIATING agony... . pain 

that almost drives you mad— 
from a hundred common household 
accidents. 

Don’t suffer hours of torture, don’t 
let whole days be ruined — needlessly. 
With Unguentine, relief is instant. 
Soothing. Wonderful! 

For Unguentine is not a mere salve. 
It is a famous surgical dressing — used 
in four out of five hospitals for all burns 
and wounds. 

For over thirty years medical science has de- 
pended on it not only to bring amazing relief 
from pain but to keep burns and wounds 
clean—to keep out dread 
infection, to prevent ugly 
scarring. 

Keep Unguentine always 
in your own medicine chest. 
Just spread it thick on burn 
or cut. If necessary, band- 
age lightly. Mail the cou- 
pon below for a trial tube- 
free. The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, 
New York. 


At your druggists—50 cents. 


Loree 





No real boy is safe 
from burns, scratches, 
cuts. Teach him to be 
prepared. “The siz- 
zling skillet grease 
spattered my hand,” 
writes a Scout. But 
thanks to Unguentine 
the pain went away 
almost like magic.” 
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Tue Norwicn PrarMacat Co., 
Dept.M-18, Norwich, New York 





A trusted name on 
pharmaceuticai preparations 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and “What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D, 














FREE— 





a generous tube 
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GTANLEY™ | \ 
SUPERVAC 


T the week-end picnic, when little Jane 

bumped the fine new Vacuum Bottle off 
the table, it hit a rock—bang! But it didn’t 
worry Mother; she knew it was a STANLEY 
Super Vac—the all-steel, unbreakable vacuum 
bottle. That’s why Daddy bought it; he insisted 
on the only bottle— 


That Cannot Break! 


\ recently developed process has made possible an 
improved, efficient, all-steel bottle which permits an 
ibsolute triple guarantee: that it will maintain tempera- 
ture, that it will not break, that it will mot leak. The 
first cost is the last cost and the expense and annoyance 


of buying new parts are climinated. 
Stanley Insulating Company Great Barrington, Mass. 


©~1t cannot break ! 














Home Baked Food is Best 


HE great convenience of the BOSS 
OVEN has made home baking more 
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housewives depend upon it throughout 
the year. The BOSS is the original and 
the fastest selling Glass Door Oven on 
the market. The guaranteed glass door, 


through which the baking may be 





seen at all times, prevents Ovcr- 


browning and burning. 


Scientific ventilation permits the 


baking of different foods at the same 








time and the even circulation of 
he it to all corners insures un 
tormity of temperature, 
The asbestos lining saves 


tuc 


BOSS OVEN is made 
in styles and sizes to 
meet every require- 
ment. See them at 
hardware, furniture 
and department stores. 
Insist upon getting the \ 
genuine stamped with 
the name—BOSS 
OVEN. 

THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


f 1 6 y s 
Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O. 





Guaranteed to Bake Satisfactorily on 
All Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 
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n ovous astonishment, “M'sieu le Guy 
de la Gasoline!” 

“No one else but!” said the other, pump 
ing the reaching hands, “No one e'se but!” 

And they were so glad to see each 
other that they shook hands over and 
over again, forgetting they had done so. 

\ million questions were swelling be- 
hind Monsieur’s tongue, a thousand eager 
hopes. 

“How long?” he cried eagerly. “How 
long has it been, M’sieu?” 

“Four years ago the seventeenth of 
June,” said the other frankly, “but I'd 
know you in hell, my friend. I’ve never 
forgotten you for one day.” 

“Four years! An’ you were zen nineteen 

so yo’ng!—an’ ze four years now—you 
are at present twenty-three! A trifle more 
yo’ng zan ze Comte de Bourvenaise had 
he not been—” 

Monsieur raised his right hand in a 
stiff salute. 

He did not finish the sentence. He never 
finished those sentences which had to do 
with that young hero, French ace, whose 
shining career had spiralled down that 
sunny day above Flanders fields. 

Gravely the boy before him answered 
that salute. 

“VYou—and—the Comte de _ Bourve- 
naise,” he said hesitating, “I have to 
thank for—for a better day. I served two 
years for the theft of that big lizzie, and 
I had lots of time for thinking. I never 
forgot your kindness in the thicket, the 
sight of you trying to master the gear- 
shift of the car, nor the way you tried 
to make the bulls think you stole it, my 
great aunt Jane!” the speaker laughed 
with a little break in his young voice. 

“And, Monsicur Bon Coeur,” he went 
on, grave again, “I never forgot what you 
said about the ‘stuff of heroes’—a French 
ace falling for his country, or a thief who 
couldn't let an innocent old man go to 
jail for him. I thought a lot of those 
things in—in those two years—and I 
wanted, how much no one will ever 
know! to be like, a little like, that young 
Comte de Bourvenaise. I thought of the 
freedom of the world, too, which you be- 
cueathed to me when you thought you 
were going with the cops instead of me, 
of the hills and the valleys and the stars 
at night, and—and how you asked me to 
‘use them with honor.’ I want to say, 
Monsieur,” he went on earnestly, “that 
I have done so, as best. 1 could. I have 
walked a chalk-line since I came out.” 

“Ze field of honor!” he cried happily, 
“an’ yo’ng feet set therein! How small 
a line between ze paths, M’sieu! Even 
ze mention of a dead boy—a gallant, 
gallant boy like * * *.” 


“Come,” said the other, “I’m driving 
south. The red bird vonder is the fastest 
thing on wheels. Let’s go.” 

Monsieur surveyed this red wonder with 
mounting excitement while his friend, the 
Gasoline Guy, deposited his possessions 
in a cavernous pit behind the seat. 

He, Monsieur Bon Coeur, was about to 
charge the very wind upon its back, to 
hurtle down the ribbon of the shining 
asphalt road like any potentate! 

“M’sieu,” he said gladly, “show me ze 
pep of ze lizzie. Step on her, I beg you.” 

Show me ze pep of ze lizzie! 

They were Monsieur’s exact words of 
that day four years ago, and the boy in 
the trim garments winced while he laughed. 
Then he set his foot on the throttle and 
the next instant Monsieur Bon Coeur had 
shot back full in the seat, his white locks 
streaming, as the high-powered car 
leaped ahead like a racer. 

The bronze-haired boy was stepping on 
her in earnest and after a while he glanced 
sidewise at his passenger. 

The modest and apologetic old tramp 
was gone. 

Another man was in his place, a man 
who sat as near upright as possible against 
the pressing hand of speed, who surveyed 
the world from great heights, whose face 
was glorified with joy. A man who, after 
long sojourn among the lowly, had re- 
turned to grandeur! * * * 

For the matter of two hours the big 
car rolled and bumped along the country 
road which began at last to rise toward 
castern hills, 
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They talked of a thousand things but 
neither touched on their destination. To 
the chauffeur it had not occurred to men- 
tion it, to Monsieur it did not matter. 

But presently, as the sun was swinging 
lcw along the west and all the gorgeous 
veils of color were falling down upon the 
quiet earth, they began to see a city on 
the fringes of the hills’ skirts. It was a 
strange city, to be sure, teeming with life 
and colorful as Bagdad. 

Its tents were spread close beneath a 
California cliff, but camels squalled and 
bubbled at their picket pins, two ele- 
phants swayed contentedly over their 
piles of hay, while horses and mules, dogs 
and long-haired Persian cats made Bed- 
lam of the scene. 

Brown Bedouins in flowing robes walked 
among the tents, chieftains and beggars, 
potentates and kings, while beautiful 
women in outlandish clothes came hurry- 
ing down from the cars that had just 
driven in. 

Sane citizens, too, it seemed, were there, 
men in soft shirts with the sleeves rolled 
up, riding clothes and puttees, women in 
the same attire, others in silks and satins, 
street wear and hiking outfits. 

Here and there a youth came carrying 
on his shoulder a spindle-legged monster 
with a sinister one-eyed head—camera- 
men careful of their charges. 

Upon all of this Monsieur looked with 
wonder, though with an ancient grace of 
pure politeness he refrained from comment. 

His companion however explained as 
they drew near. 

“This is ‘location’,” he said, “selected 
by the Supercraft Pictures Corporation 
from Hollywood. Making ‘Kings of the 
Khyber’ with Mara Thail, the famous 
star of the films. And that brings me to 
myself: I’m no longer the Gasoline Guy, 
Monsieur, except between you and me. 
For six months now I’ve been driving for 
Miss Thail, and I’m known as Brown, 
Hudson Brown, chauffeur. It’s a quiet 
name . . . . Here we are.” 

The red monster rolled up among the 
tents and stopped before an improvised 
garage. The boy got out and taking Mon- 
sieur’s scant possessions from the pit, 
bade the old man follow. 

The boy stopped before a tent, raised 
the flap and holding it aside, beckoned him 
in, followed and laid down his burden. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “I'll get another 
cot moved in. Hang your music box to 
the ridge-pole. You’re my guest, and the 
tent’s yours. The supper gong’ll be ring- 
ing in twenty minutes. I'll be back as 
soon as I’ve reported to Miss Thail.” 

The twilight of the West Coast country 
painted the landscape in mysterious and 
indescribable beauty. From the rocky ram 
parts of the foothills where the camp was 
pitched the world went down in a gentle 
slant toward the west. The vast bosom 
of the Sacramento Valley lay open to the 
tender skies, placid with well-being, sweetly 
bedizened in jewels of fertility. 

Brown the chauffeur ran a slim hand 
through his auburn hair and smiled with 
appreciation of it all as he went toward 
the big square tent set aside for the star 
of the production, Mara Thail. 

At its door he met her coming in, clad 
like a Queen of the desert, a woman of 
wonderful beauty, of amazing personal 
charm, an artist of the nth degree, heady 
with the romance of her calling, a fortu- 
nate daughter of the modern gods, swilftly 
climbing the magic ladder of success. 

Her long hair, blue-black and _ live, 
hung down across her breast in two thick 
braids. Her dark eyes smiled beneath 
level brows. Her mouth was beautiful 
with the curves of passion, possessed a 
trick of closing that spoke plainly of re- 
straint. Her cheeks were lovely as the 
round sides of a perfect pearl. 

In all her inner self there was no dark 
spot of unhappiness. She was clear with 
that light of joy which youth radiates, 
and yet she was twenty-seven, had seen 
more of life than many twice her age, and 
worked very hard to earn her fame. 

It was that clarity, that wholesome 
inner joy, which, coupled to her ability to 
play upon the human heart in her acting, 
caused the entire entourage to call her 
The Marvelous Mara. 

[Continued in Jury McCaiv’s] 
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REMINISCENCES 


| Continued 


many different towns in Kansas and I 
suppose often there wasn’t more than one 
church in a_ town. My people were 
Methodists, but I remember I went to the 
Methodist Church Sunday School and the 
Presbyterian Church Sunday School and 
the Baptist Church Sunday School. Then, 
when I began to grow up, I wasn’t inside 
1 church again until just before the “Wiz- 
ard of Oz” opened in Chicago, in 1902. I 
had relatives in Chicago; there were two 
cousins, two young girls and I began to 
go to the Methodist Church again with 
them. Two years later, aiter Mrs. Stone 
ind I were married, she and I went a 
number of times to the Methodist Church. 
And then I drifted away from church al- 
together, not because I was a_ vicious 
character but because it was easy to get 
out of the habit. I never went to ‘church 
any more but I believe all the time I was 
giving it a thought. And then in January, 
1923, when the train that the “Tip-Top” 
company was travelling in got stalled in 
a snow-storm outside Billings, Montana, 
for a couple of days, I had a lot of time 
on my hands and I got to thinking actively 
about religion and my life and all the 
Lord had given me. I decided there wasn't 
any man who had more to be thankful for 
than I had, and that it was time I did 
something about it. When finally we got 
into Billings I stopped in a book store 
on my way to the hotel and bought a 
Bible. I didn’t know anything about 
Bibles, I didn’t know but perhaps there 
were several different kinds, but there 
was a Presbyterian minister in that store 
—the Rev. Mr. Cameron—and he helped 
me buy my Bible. I went home with him 
and he marked a lot of places for me to 
read. That’s the way I got started. Ina day 
or two “Tip-Top” went on to Butte: it 
‘emed like the loneliest place on earth 
to me just then. I guess this thing had 
begun to work in me and I couldn't be 
happy till it came out. I hunted up the 
Methodist minister, Mr. Clifford. His 
wife came to the door and when I asked, 
was he at home, she looked at me and 
said: “Is it important ?” 

I told her, “It’s mighty important to me!” 

So she invited me in and her husband 
and I talked. Then he read me some out 
of the Bible and we prayed and I felt 
better. We were in Butte over the next 
Sunday and I went to hear him preach. 
I think it was the first time I had been 
in church in eighteen years, and I liked 
it, and I liked what Mr. Clifford had to 
say. After church I stayed to his Sunday 
School class, but I was restless. I had a 
feeling something wasn't finished yet, that 
I was still an outsider. When they were 
about to close I got up on my feet, I 
wanted to take a stand, to try and be- 
long, right then and there. 

As I've said before, I wasn’t cut out for 
a preacher. I didn’t try to preach; I just 
told them about my life, how I had had 
everything in the world to make me 
happy, my family and success in my 
career and money, but that I hadn’t had 
any part in a spiritual life and that I 
wouldn’t be completely happy until I had 
learned to have that too. Then I said the 
Lord’s prayer and the meeting ended 

At one time I had believed that I didn't 
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want my daughter Derothy to be an 
actress—neither did her mother, because 


it’s a hard life and means hard work 
But I think Dorothy taught me that the 
ability to act is born in people and if it 
is, the best you can do is help them ex- 
press it. Ever since Dorothy was a baby 
she has been around the stage; every 
time we made long stands we used to 
send for her and have her with us. I 
carried her on for her first curtain bow 
when she was three months old, and when 
she was a little girl of four or five the 
pony ballet in the “Old Town” wished 
a bracelet on her wrist, for her to wear 
till she made her hit on Broadway. We 
cut it off in December 1923. 

No one ever taught Dorothy to act; of 
course, she had watched her mother and 
she had watched me, and from the time 
she was big enough to think her one am- 
bition was to go on the stage. She used 
to go to her mother and ask if she thought 
I really meant what I said, that I wouldn't 
let her be an actress. I guess her mother 
was wiser than I was because she only 
told Dorothy to have patience and to 
work hard if she wanted to show me she 
could do it. Dorothy was about ten or 
eleven when she set out seriously to learn 
some of my dances. She didn’t tell me 
what she was doing, or show me—her 
nother told her she’d have to do them 
awfully well if she was going to impress 
me. And then one Sunday morning out at 
Amityville, the summer she was twelve, 
she blacked out two of her teeth, tucked 
her curls up under a cap, and came 
around on the piazza and knocked on 
the window. I was sitting just inside 
and she said through the glass, “I’m going 
to do some dances for you!” Well, she 
did dance after dance and dance after 
dance and she won me right then! I 
watched her and then I went out on the 
lawn and gave her her first lesson. 

The next summer, 1919, “Jack O’Lan 
tern” played eighteen weeks in Boston 
and every Saturday night I came home 
to Amityville. Before I went back I 
would teach Dorothy a new step, give 
her the idea of it, and she’d always have 
it down pat before I came back. 

Of course she had to go on with her 
schooling but she’s worked hard at her 
career all the time. She’s been a good 
pupil all the way through and now she’s 
quicker than I am to learn new things 
On the opening night of “Stepping Stones” 
I got a telegram from Will Rogers. It 
said: “I hope you keep within shooting 
distance of your, kid to-night” and I 
guess that’s about the size of it! And 
I’ve two more girls coming on _ behind 
Dorothy 

Perhaps some day, about ten years from 
now, when Paula and Carol have made 
their bow to the public, the four of us 
will do the cane dance all together. Per 
haps by that time they will have canes 
but I'll have crutches! Some day Mrs 
Stone and I will be leaving the stage, but 
we will leave behind three new Stones 
and if the public is as good to our chil 
dren as it has been to us I shall still think 
I have everything to make me the happiest 
man in the world. 

[THe Enp] 


GARDENS 


| Continued 


whether to laugh or weep. But as I 
think it over, I would suggest to any man 
having money and a wife and children 
with whom he has lived comfortably that 
he should not try to surprise them with a 
new home. 

I would suggest that he bring the archi- 
tect into the family and let the wife and 
children tell what they want and how they 
want it and. where they want it; I would 
suggest that a fine large amount of grief on 
the part of the family and the part of the 
decorators and probably the architects as 
well, could be saved, not to mention a fine 
healthy amount of coin of the realm, in 
this way. I know how a decorator will 
dislike this advice, and very likely an 
architect will dislike it also, but the point 
is that home should be somcthing that 
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our language has not yet furnished the 
right words to describe. It should be a 
holy place, where God lives. It should be 
a homey place, where little children are 
born, where they can play and have that 
kind of a youth which in age they will 
Jove to think about, to dwell on. Home 
shouldn’t be so fine that the children can- 
not play in it and bring the neighbors in. 
God only knows you had better sacrifice 
the furniture and the rugs than to lose 
the children. 

It is small comfort that you will 
get in your old age from furniture 
and rugs, if your children have loved 
cabarets and hotels and dance pavilions 
so much better than home that thay have 
gone there and rubbed all the bloom off 
the p!um, a!l the down off the peach of life 


‘he Chain S 
comes into its own 


~ When food for tomorrow 


EVERY DAY more people are awakening to 
the virtues of chain stores. 
5 and 10¢ » Grocery » Drug Stores 


buying more economically. All selecting 
more wisely. All with their finger on the 
pulse of the people ning to please —de 
termined to give satisfaction Insisting on 
reliable quelity products 
Today millions of people are buying 
Richardson's Mints from thousands of chain 


stores. 


To be perfectly sure you get the genuine 
ask for 


) / 
Nuehardaon § 
MINTS 


THOS. D. RICHARDSON CO. Philsdelphie 





is prepared today 





It must be kept away from warm 
air. Cooked food is exceedingly 
perishable and quick to lose its 
flavor and vitamins unless it is 
properly chilled. If your refrig- 
crator cannot be depended upon to 
kee Pp all cooked food and lef t-ove rs, 
efforts and 


your cooking money 


will be wasted. 
































very Gibs On /as12wal/sofinsulation 


REFRIGERATOR 


Tus is the insulation that keeps meat, 
butter, eggs and other food fresh be- 
fore you use them. It is the kind of 
insulation that protects the wonderful 
circulation of food-freshening air. 

The Gibson is also equipped with 
splendid features which insure years 
of service. Sturdy automatic locks on 
the doors make them air-tight. Non- 
rustable metal shelves. One-piece 
porcelain interior with rounded cor- 
ners makes cleaning easy. 
cast aluminum trap that never rusts, 
clogs or corrodes. 


One-piece 


The Gibson corkboard-insulated re- 
frigerator is approved by manufac- 
turers of electrical refrigeration units. 
Such an indorsement means that the 
Gibson uses ice economically. 

You will find that the Gibson re- 
frigerator comes in many prices, styles 
and sizes. There are exteriors of 
snow-white porcelain or wood, golden- 
oak finish. Send for our booklet about 
the Gibson, also the name of the near- 
est dealer handling the Gibson line. 
Gibson Refrigerator Co., Greenville, 
Michigan. 
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[MORSE 
1 
Something DIFFERENT 


or Bobbed Hair 


THERE is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some are wonderfully 
attractive and becoming, while others, well — which kind is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I have in mind—the 
sort that makes men turn to admire. I can’t tell you what the color 
is, but it’s full of those tiny dancing lights that somehow suggest 
auburn, yet which is really no more actual color than sunlight. It’s 
anly when the head is moved that you catch the auburn suggestion 
—the fleeting glint of gold. 


You have ne idea how much your bob can be improv ed with the‘ tiny tint” 


Golden Glint Shampoo will give it. If you want a bob like that I have in mind, 
buy a package and see for yourself. Ar all drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
]. W. Kos: Co., 642 Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 





WHITMORE’S BULL 
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1ich he hoped to complete as 1 ¢ 
gilt ; , 
I y Me rs coming birthd 
cei on 
Carefully, one green laden panel at 
e, 
He took down the old fence of sj 
clapboards, 
Set new posts, §s wed at the lw eT Is 


tised in long, stout cross pieces, 
ind nailed on them exactly spaced, 
tly pointed pickets 
e panel he had taken down that 
s the one beside the cinnamon | 
ill the world of flowers in her garden | 
Mother best loved the spicy cinnamon 
pinks *. 
s much to say, for hers was an 
enchanted garden, 
erywhere is proved that it was a work | 
of Magic, { 
she had the Gift of Flowers from 
her Creator 
lor thirty years she had yearned with 
unabating love 
Over the growing of each plant in her 
garden, 
And daily she worked the miracle of love 
Into the lives of each of her flowers 


NYWHERE she saw a plant she had 1 
She never hesitated to suggest to a 
lrien¢ 
“Only a little bit of a slip, please,” 
Or “Just a wee pinch of that rare seed!” 
Then she cut the slip diagonally, topped it 
Stuck the lower end in a raw potato, 
\nd planted it, sheltered by a cabbage 
leaf, 
With exactly enough water in fine soil 
Or she wrapped the bottom of the cutting 
in cotton, 
Put it in a wide-necked bottle of rain 
water, 
And hung it in a warm, shady place 
Very near to the shining of the sun 
Sometimes she rooted her slips in wet 
sand, 


Protected from air by panes of glass, 

\nd no plant ever had been known to 
droop, 

Under her well-considered, loving 
ministry 

At! ER many years, her garden bec é 

Magic Garden, 

| ing a fence shouldering running 
tr ipet creeper, 

Honey le, morning glories, and 





Screened y japonica and sweet scented 


ering almond, and feathery, red 
verried asparagus, 
\nd cabbage, moss, blush, and radi 


roses 






can see why Father had to use 
extreme care 

ut working out the posts and panels 
\nd fitting in the new fence through t} 
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Face Powder 


Improves the complexion without 
giving the appearance of ‘‘make- 
ip.”” Retains its fragrance and 
freshness. Popular here and abroad 
for 60 years. 5 shades. 25 cent 7 
at all toilet goods counters. 
bee 
HENRY 7 v ¢ Philadelphia, Pa fe 
Vi , Pes } ® 








Pleasure Afoot 


Because they are built 
to fit your feet and wear 
well and look good, you 
will be greatly pleased 
with Hood Canvas 
Shoes. 





the 
vines 
\ Bartl pear tree reached its wide 
lite arms 
si . ioe 


tectingly across one side of he 
garden, 
\nd an ancient May cherry tree guarded 
the other; 


There was a catalpa flowering in one 
corner, 

And a white berried privet filled another 

An old sweet briar grew in a third 
corner [Turn to page 102] 
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DOLL 
| : ee BOUDOIR SET 


CUT-OUT 





BY NANDOR HONTI 


Cut out carefully following the out 
lines. Fold on dotted lines. Paste 
the matching numbers together, 


i | 4 ; beginning by pasting 1 to 1 and so 
on. Hold the pasted places together 
until the paste hardens. 
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Other pieces to complete boudoir set appear in 
the May and July issues of McGall’s Magazine. 
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smart 


this season, teatures 
sleeves gathered at wrist 
and finely pleated side 
pane Is sizes 14 to 18 
years, 3 to 42. bust 
No. 4518, Even the sheer 
est of frocks wear capes, 
beloved of the French de 
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FASHION DEFINES 
THE HIPS 


YASHION-MAKERS are not letting us forget 
} we have hips this season. Reduce as we may 
by diet or exercise, clothes accentuate our circumfer- 
ence below the waistline. It may be an act of vanity 
to exhibit slimness. Scallops, colored suede belts, 
shaped flounces, pockets that begin groups of fine 
pleats, all of these draw attention to the hips. If 
they are very slim, so much the better. That gives 


chance for more decoration accenting the slimness. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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SLEEVES ARE WIDE 
AT WRIST 


ENNY, the Paris designer, is generally credited 
J with giving the tight sleeve its fulness at wriSt. 
She imitated the mandarin elbow cushion at the be- 
ginning of her crusade. Now, the sleeve with a bulge 
below the elbow is smart. It is a reasonable and com- 
fortable fashion for hot weather. The effect is flex 
ible and graceful as well as comfortable. Sometimes 
contrasting cloth is used. Often there are shirrings 
at top and cravat ends tied in smart bows at wrist. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New ¥ 









No. 4536, Sleeves full at 
wrist, cascading draperies 
and a most original neck 
treatment contribute to 
the smartness of this one- 
piece afternoon frock. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 


No. 4517, The gilet and 
roll collar are demure and 
youthful in a simple one- 
piece frock which features 
sleeves puffed at wrist, 
and circular sections set in 
at the side. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42. bust. 


No. 4537, The very new- 
est sports frock is made 
of a brocaded fabric and 
lengthens its jumper with 
a two-piece circular pep- 
lum. The two-piece skirt 
is sewed to a _ camisole 
top. Sizes 12 to 20 years. 


No. 4539, The ultra-fem- 
inine note that has crept 
into the mode is well illus- 
trated in a sheer frock with 
puffed flounces of taffeta. 
It is belted at the normal 
waistline. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 46. bust. 


No. 4525, Another varia- 
tion of the jumper mode. 
The blouse, which has a 
puffed sleeve and circular 
peplum, slips over the 
head. The circular flounce 
sews to a slip. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
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SKIRTS 
SHORT AND WIDE 


\ ANY frocks look like fashions 

of bygone days. These have the 
shirred skirt, the slim bodice, and tight 
sleeve with turnover muslin cuff. They 
are very attractive to our modern eyes. 
One thing is strictly necessary; they 
must be short. Width and length com- 
bined give the illusion of middle age. 
Skirts are scalloped, also, in the man- 
ner of other times, and the scallops 
are bound with silk. Neat collar and 
cuff sets reappear and large hats are 
resurrected to wear with such frocks. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 




























No. 4524, The vogue for sheer ef 
fects is cleverly interpreted in 
this frock with jabot and long 
sleeves. The overdress is split 
at sides and front revealing a 
slip and jabot of printed silk 
Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 36 to 44 bust 


















No. 4520, A becoming neckline 
mart bishop sleeves, and circular 
tunics make this a_ successful 






frock. A conventional design in 
darning-stitch from Embroidery 
No. 1331 is suggested. Sizes 14 
to 18 vears, 36 to 44. bust 













No, 4535, Lace, playing fashion 
favorite again this season, fash 
ions the jabot, puffs and loose 
panels of this frock. The back 












flaring and the upper and ) / 
lower sections join at the hip /| ! ad 
Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 36 to 44 bust y | / f Ye 
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4515 4538 $528 
No. 4538, Puffs and flounces, rem- 


iniscent of bygone days, are the 
only form of decoration at 
tempted by this otherwise simple 
frock. The scarf is in the approved 
fashion. Sizes 12 to 20 years. 


No. 4515, What could be more No. 4528, Featuring pleats and a 
youthful than a frock with slim bolero, the front of this check- 
bodice and bouffant skirt, espe- ered frock is in striking contrast 
cially when made of plaid taffeta to its rather plain back. A shal- 
with a scalloped lower edge and low yoke and circular sleeve 
demure collar and cuffs? Sizes flounces are unusual and smart 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust features. Sizes 12 to 20 years 





S15 $528 1538 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co.. 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104 
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see Page 101 
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HERE COMES { | 4 \ 
} \ 
THE BRIDE H* |} 
: HERE have never been such vo- a |i j 
luminous veils as this season. 4 i i 
This is the statement of a famous de- ae ee 
signer of wedding apparel. The veii 
must make up for the brevity of the } 
gown, which is simple, short, and of } 
course, modest. The maid of honor 
wears a decorative frock glowing in J 
color, and a brilliant hat. Bridesmaids 
wear frocks in still another color of / 
\ the bouffant or slim type, with picture 
| hats. The flower girl, like a lovely h 
flower herself, wears a dainty frock 
‘Q of pastel. The wedding party has all | 
the gaiety of a June garden in blossom. . 
\ ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
4500 ~~ 
Emb. No. 1463 4541 a » 4457 
*~ XS} 
a. "Pattern may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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No. 4 I *anp Missi 
stip-ON Dress; with circular 
ruffles; puffed sleeves. Size 14 
to 18 years, 6 to 44 bust 
Size 36, 3 yards « nch 
ruffles, 1 yards ol inch 
lace s yard of 4 
Width, about 1 vard 
/ ” ’ Vi ct 


p COCME de Z2y75; 
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$402, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Surp-On Dress; skirt with 
traight lower edge; double 
tunic edged with pleated frills 
sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires 57¢ 
yards of 40-inch material 
Width, about 1" yards 


by mail, postage prepaid, from The 
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SMALL PLEATINGS 
RETURN TO FASHION 


EVERAL old-fashioned fea 

tures of style are lifting their 
heads into the sunlight of spring. 
Big sweeping hats, for instance, 
Hower trimmed; muslin cuffs and 
collars; and plain pumps without 
straps, have returned. l*ine black 
silk stockings and smoke grey 
ones; big reticules such as our 
grandmothers carried; and im- 
mense handkerchiefs of linen and 
silk, find favor. We carry parasols 
of Chinese paper or patterned silk, 
and wear flowered voile frocks 
for all hours of the day. Pleatings 
return with these fashions. They 
cover skirts and edge flounces. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City. at prices listed on Page 104 
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CREPES, CHIFFON 
AND VOILE RULE 


HEER fabrics such as women 
wore fifty years ago, are smart 

for summer. They are patterned 
with flowers, stained glass figura- 
tions, trellises, and  polka-dots. 
The latter are often in eclipse, 
looking more like half-moons, pyr- 
amids or crescents. Solid colors 
are in shades of red, blue and 
green. Crayon colors such as boys 
use at school are copied, and black 
isa frequent background, for there 
is no doubt of the return of black 
as a leading color. Brown and 
biege are on the wane. All shades 
of blue are in the ascendancy, and 
grey is of paramount importance. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New 
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No. 4442, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Sirp-ON Dress; with drap- 
eries and scarf collar. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust 
Size 36 requires 61% yards of 
40-inch material; slip, 2% 
yards of 36-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


AND MIssEs’ 


No. 4444, Lapres’ 
Two-Piece Dress; _ slip-on 
blouse; tunic attached to slip 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 40-inch material; 
slip, 254 yards of 40-inch 
Width, about 14% yards 


York City, at prices listed on Pave 104 
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THE VARIABLE WAISTLINE 
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C acd ea ee oe 


ine lid TI | 1¢ 


n re 
k | (thet ( 
esigners tiie re 
wdy is the «¢ ‘ ice ae 
1 between tl Don na the KK] 
» mat ho t line is define 
heretore we are at liberty to 
* wish. [Funics and blouses are loi 
to permit a ga belt of calf or sue 
ANNE RITTENHOUSI 
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No. 4523, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 43¢ 
yards of 32-inch mate- 
rial. Width, about 

yards. Embroidery No. 
1377, in satin-stitch, 
may be used for motif. 


No. 4539, Lapies’ AND 
Misses’ Siip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 46 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 27g yards of 40- 
inch material; contrast- 
ing, 44 yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 11% yards. 








from The McCall Co 


No. 4522, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Siip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40 
inch material; contrast 
ing, 34 yard of 40-inch. 
Width at lower edge, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4514, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Sirp-On Dress 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36 re 
quires 31% yards of 36 
inch material; contrast 
ing, 44 yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 2'4 yards 








< 


, 236 West 37th St., New York City, 











No. 4525, Laptes’ AND 
Misses’ Two-Piece 
Dress; consisting of 
slip-on blouse and slip. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 30 
to 42 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 444 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width, 
about 114 yards 


at prices listed on Page 104. 
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4513 


No. 4513, Lapies’ anp 
Misses’ Sirp-On Dress; 
with front flounces in 
apron effect. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust 
Size 36, 274 yards of 40- 
inch; flounces, 1 yard of 
40-inch. Width at lower 
edge, about 1'4 yards 


Patterns may be bought 
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No. 4524, Laptes’ AND No. 4536, LaprEs’ AND No. 4515, Lapres’ AND 
Missks’ Dress; with slip. Misses’ Sirp-On Dress; Misses’ Dress. Sizes 14 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 3¢ with jabot. Sizes 14 to to 18 years, 36 to 42 
to 44 bust. Size 36 re 18 years, 36 to 44 bust bust. Size 36, 456 yards 
quires, dress, 34% yards Size 36, 3% yards of 40- of 36-inch; collar, % 
of 40-inch; slip and inch material; contrast- yard of 36-inch. Width, 
jabot, 1% yards of 40 ing, 34 yard of 40-inch about 2% yards. Em- 


broidery No. 1387 in sin- 


inch. Width at lower Width at lower edge, 
gle-stitch would be chic. 


edge, about, 14% yards about 1% yards. 


POLKA-DOTS AND JABOTS 


T is queer that the potka-dot should be a leading silk pattern 
when France has led us into riotous designs. But it is here, 
and to stay all summer. It is in primitive black and white combina- 
tions; also, in blue and green on a tinted background. Plain colors 
are often combined with it to give character. The jabot is varied 
as to fabric and cut, and is part of one’s frock, or the blouse which 
one wears with the new and always smart suit of navy blue twill. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
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from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St.. New 
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No. 4535, Lapres’ AND MIssEs’ 
Sirp-On Dress; flaring back 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust 
Size 36, 3 yards of 40-inch; con 
trasting, 7 yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 17% yards. Button 
hole banding may be made from 
Embroidery No. 1350. 


York City, at prices listed on Page 104 
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is the word! 
Jor WoO7707l WAA Cart 
‘ 
Women who realize the great 
} importance of personal daintiness 
: are gratefulto Mlum’’ for the com 
plete sense of protection it give 
them against the unpleasant odor « 
perspiration and other body odors 
\ finger-tip of ~\lum’’ the 
snow-white deodorant cream \ 4516 
i, applied to the underarm and wher: 3044 
eer age $10 
ever perspiration is Closely conhned, A 491 
,syou that your feminine ¢ harm 
will go unmarred throughout the 
\ hole day and evening 
*“Mum’’ is so entirely safe and so 
effective that careful women use it 
regularly with the sanitary napkin THE RETURN OF 
‘ 
A new use for “Mum” THE COLLAR AND CRAVAT 
3 
: Applied to the foot *"Mum’ HE unadorned neckline of the Renaissance has 
neutralizes the acids of perspiration ruled us for several years. We did not challenge 
; as well as the odor. ‘These acids its right to rule, although it sometimes proved unbe 
are highly destructive to the fibres coming. Fashion brings back a more attractive neck. 
: of silk and render them so weak one that is sponsored by youth and adopted by older 
: } , es a 
Hi that they soon give way to the women as well. We are to wear small collars that turn 
: friction of the shoe. Try ““Mum’’ over ina boyish and becoming manner, and with them 
’ : this important use, and see how are worn eravats of flamboyant hues. The gayer the 
prolongs the life of your silk ‘ pya ny cravat the better for this is a season of many colors 
(i eecagiata ai ; | ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
ij “NI : it t 
: () I Offer ¢ 
i | 
: —— Jrail Offer Coupon } 
: . we 
} Mum Mig. Co., 1112 Chestaut St., Philadelphia m4 
; bee? we 
& F . 
~ + 7 
; —.. Ye rn 
7 
Nee k ) \ 
. INA “ ih ‘ B 
we { p 
(3 \ Ls a —H 4 y, 
_——- ae ns =‘ 
1 j ' oF aie \ 
i hy ‘\ 
ii | if } 
i } j / 
| pf | Hl ® 
7 L 
a Ww 
- | | \ 
‘ \ \\ 4516 
Wh fy { 4518 \\ 4468 1458 \ 4519 
‘tl ’ \ u\y \ 
y y <~ NG WA » if ¢ 2 
} Patterns may be bought from ali McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
: 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
{ 
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You're the best littl — 
cook in the world!” 










Listen— 
eos N ° 
A Oil Stove Users 
\ } : The important thing to know about any 
‘ 4 hood back views cooking device is whether it gives “Lively 


ner TK ” > ée 
Page 104 Heat,” especially your oil stove. For “Lively 


it 
| Heat” is the natural cooking heat—a heat 
full of life and vigor and snap—the heat 
J above a bed of glowing embers or red hot 
coals above a busy gas stove burner or an 
electric burner. It is the heat every good 
cook knows is absolutely necessary for good 
cooking and baking 


‘ale “TIVELY HEAT” 


from Oil without Wicks 


The Red Star Oil Stove owes its nation wide 
success to the exclusive patented Red Star 
“Lively Heat” Burner. It is a scientific de- 
vice——-without wicks—which produces this 
same snappy, vigorous “Lively Heat” from 
common kerosene. The Red Star Oil Stove 
is fully recommended for the burning of 
gasoline as well as kerosene by simply 
turning the burner valve on less than for 
burning kerosene. No mechanical changes 
necessary—everything so simp'e. Cooking’ 
starts the instant you light the burner. It is 
the same type of heat as you get from glow- 
ing coal, from a gas or electric burner. That 
is why you get such wonderful results. 


A cool kitchen 
Like the gas or electric burner, the patented 
Red Star “Lively Heat’ Burner gives a di- 
rect, vertical heat. Concentrates upon the 
cooking utensil. None radiates into the 
kitchen. This means a cool, enjoyabie 
kitchen even in the heat of summer. 

Size for size, the Red Star costs no more 
than ordinary oil stoves. There are no 
wicks to buy or burners to replace. No 
pipes or pressure tanks. It is built to last a 
lifetime—the cheapest oil stove youcan own 


- 


> 


LOVELY 
FROCKS 

FOR 
GRADUATION 
DAY 





No. 4500, MIsseEsvg’ 
AND Juniors’ Dress; 
straight skirt. Sizes 
7 *. ; | 12 to 20 years. Size 
4 | 16, 3% yards of 36- 





Pond \ } — er ee #%, There is a size for every need—two to 
) rds of 36-inch. six “Lively Heat’ Burners. Write at once 
~ a br-tey = ee es for information and a free copy of the Red 
he i 5 in about 25% yards. Star Book. In the meantime see your near- 
awa No. 4457, Misses’ AND est dealer. Address Dept. E. 
JUNIORS’ Si Ip-ON Tue Derrorr Vapor Stove Company 
Dress; flare at sides. Detroit, Michigan, U. S. / 


Sizes 12 to 20 years. 
Size 16, 25g yards ot 


A 
40-inch; collar, 17% 
yards of 3'-inch [1D VA\ Re 


lace. Width, about 


234 yards. 4289 ; Ov STOVE 


No. 4538, MIsseEs’ » Em! 
AND Juniors’ SLIP e4 | 
On Dress. Sizes 12 to ' K. 

er) 


20 years. Size 16,4} g 4503 

vards of 36-inch. int ten. 1906 
Width, about 27% 
yards. Embroidery 
No. 1492 in French : oes . ; ; 
“eres . . oO 503, GI s Ne 
knots and daisy-stitch No. 4503 aie ‘ 


NO, 





be 4502 


Emb, No. 





No. 4502, GirRLS’ 4289, GIRLS 











Surr-On DRESS; Siip-On Dress; cir- Stirp-On Dress; with 
; would be smart. : hs : nites 
bertha and circular cular skirt. Sizes 6 to yoke. Sizes 6 to 14 
ruffles. Sizes 6 to No. 4474, Grirts’ 14 years. Size 12,24 years. Size 12, 2% 
14 years. Size 12, Dress; straight skirt. yards of 36-inch ma- yards of 36-inch; 3¢ 
3% yards of 36 Sizes 6 to 14 years. terial. Ribbon wheels yard of 36-inch all 
inch; bertha, /% 4 4474 Size 12, 344 yards of may be made from over lace; edging, 4 
yard of 36-inch \ Rank. 36-inch. Embroidery Embroidery No. 1296 yards. Embroidery 
Appliqué may be / AA No. 1426 No. 1426 in satin- No. 1338 in satin 
made from Embroi- 4 aN stitch and eyelets stitch would add a 
dery No. 1483. gS would be effective dainty touch 








Patterns may be bought ‘from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from ‘The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. , 
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Ros 
irst aid } 


c June prides | 


OU might as well start 

right. Whatever else you 
do, he won’t be happy un- 
less he is fed right. He wants 
food that tastes good. He 
wants it appetizing. And it’s 
really no problem at all. 
Get a bottle of 











her Fe 


LEA pdvecenmenl | PLAY CLOTHES 
ALLOW FREEDOM 


The famous seasoning for Salads, 
Soups and Sandwiches, Stews, 
Gravies, Meats and Fish. There’s 


really nothing sg good. ONE are the days when children 





! Send for free recipe book to J wore whalebones and starched rufts. 
| . 
l'reedom in clothes is the watchword 
LEA & PERRINS ies West clatiess, baler 
if 238 West Street, New York when one 1s young. ash ciothes take 
the place of woolens. Bare legs are sub- 
} stituted for stockings. Shoes are as flat 
, ht 


as the tiny feet. Two garmentSmay cover 
the tiny form, but both are the irreducible 
minimum. Figured and plain cottons rule. 
Pockets must be there, otherwise child- 
hood would have no place for treasures. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 









[DURING 2 years we have t 
professional nursing 

women in their ow home 

sinners as well as practical nurses 

Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a week 



































Ideal vocation for s« pport 
ing womer Money refunded if 
dissatisfied after tw the’ trial 
Write today for at ’ 
en pages. Minimum age, 18 ‘ 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING | 
: 304 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. . 
r ~ Cm 
my 
f rye; 
Tr Pe ~ 
+ Used for 100 years j No. 4470, Cutip’s Romper; 
; ‘ . —_ buttoned down leg. Sizes 1 
id} , - ° P to 3 years. Size 3 requires 
i in infant feeding 15¢ yards of 32-inch mate- 
i) c rial. Baseball bat motif in } 
il yutline-stitch may be worked 7p 
if from Embroidery No. 1310. °\S 
ie 
HES, No. 4168, CHutLtp’s ROMPER 
17 - Dress. Sizes 2 to 8 years. ¥ 
i} \ a * - s 
ut Size 6 requires, dress, 1 
: 4 be vards of 32-inch material; 
ii * = y romper, 2 yards of 32-inch, 
it} — 
tit “- . , 
i No. 4530, CHutLp’s RoMPER; 
i] : 4 
tH dropped back. Sizes 1 to 3 
4} vears. Size 3  requires17% 
j *PECIALISTS today are rec- vards of 32-inch material; a 
i ommending barley for the collar, cuffs and belt, % ' 
i] modification of milk so that yard of 32-inch. I 
lf babies can — digest ” \ 4527, Girts’ Sacocx. ; 
i And most of them recommen¢ Stee soll aula: und ; \ | 
ij Robinson's. } large. Medium size, 8 to 10 \ | \ \ 
: “ ‘ _ Sune 914 ale > | 
HE Robinson's “Patent” Barley year Pen o a yards of \ 
s¢ ) is > ° t St - 
: has been the standard in infant inch material; | conna ‘ j } \ I 
ing, yard of 36-inch. j } ( 
feeding for over a hundred | \ | 
years. Ask for it when your eet} ’ rey ~~! ; \ } 
doctor specifies barley p tes} 
~ 2) KY | 
is } ] 
. 7 — 4530 j 
ROBINSON’S 16 , oe 
“PATENT” iat wien deireistion co— ane 
EY rhcin 
4 
BARLE 
Patterns m be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
West 37th St., Ne York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
ait 
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Foot Pains 


Vanish 


in l1Ominutes 
or this Test is FREE 





Millions have found a new way to end foot 

and leg pains. Specialists everywhere are 

urging it. Normal strength is restored by 
natural means. This test will amaze you. 








TUDY the diagram at the End These 
S right. If you are suffer Pains 


ing from the paims shown 


there, we offer you a way to 
end them almost instantly. 

Science tells us there are | 
two arches in the human } 
foot composed of small | 

Bands of muscles ——— 


bones, 





and ligaments hold these Pains, aches or 


an . 
aad bones in place, cramping in calf 
hi When these muscles, of leg and knee. 
‘ 4541 through overstrain, fail to 
; ~ function the bones spread | 
iL | 





Arches sag. The forward 


| 4540 arch falls first, throwing 
1 the entire foot structure out Wikies dos tee te 
1 of balance, Then the instep me he peace 
ei breaks down and completely heel, arc! 





tives way. Sones crush 


SIMPLE MODES SERVE VACATION NEEDS Welieate blood vemsel ‘and al 





sensitive nerves, Pain be- 
OF THE Il INIOR comes unbearable, 
) XN i H Pains or cram 
_ re 3 ps 
Fe New scientific w ay in toes, eallouses 
After years of experiments on ball of foot 
“a new scientific way has spreading caus- 
heen found to correct this ing bunions, 
trouble, A. thin, light. yet Other symptoms. 
strong band of super-elastk Tired, sehing, 


No. 4540, Grris’ Dr 
with Cape. Sizes 6 to 14 


** »bing is worn around the . nsu- 
years. Size 2, dress, wet burning sensu 
} SIZE d dre instep. It takes the strain tions, Sacoting 
yards of 40-inch; cape, 15¢ off the weakened muscles. pains when step- 
yards of 40-inch; lining, 15 They again sustain the arch. ping om Gneven 
‘ Pressure on the nerves and surfaces, Shocs 


feel uncomfort- 
able and seem too 
. semali. Feet be- 

This band is the’ Jung come sensitive 
Arch Brace, The secret of 


yards of 40-inch; tie, 1 
yards of 1-inch ribhon 


blood vessels ceases, Pain 
vanishes. 








~-—— 2 No. 4541, Cup’s Siip-On its success Iles in its correct tens! in i 
s . 9 a cess es eC pnston, In its 
Dress; circular cuffs and selentilic contour and design. It is worn 
unnoticed under the sheerest hosiery. It 


flounces. Sizes 4 to 10 years 
| Size 10 requires 3'4 yards 
of 32-inch or 234 yards oi 
40-inch material; tie belt, 
15g yards of 2-inch ribbon. 


makes the most stylish shoes comfortable. 


Make this astounding test 


Go to any druggist, shoe dealer, or chirop- 
odist. Be fitted with a pair of Jung's 
Arch Braces. Make our free test. 

If your dealer hasn't them we will sup- 
ply you. With a strip of paper '% inch 
wide, send us measure around the smallest 
part of your instep, where the forward edge 
of the brace is shown in the circle diagram, 
or size and width of shoe. 

We will send you a pair of Jung's Arch 
Braces (“‘Wonder”’ Style). Simply pay the 
postman $1 and postage. For people hay 
ing long or thick feet, for stout people, or 
in severe cases, we recommend the “Miracte’ 
Style, $1.50. Wear them 2 weeks. If you 


No. 4528, Misses’ AND Jun- 

| 1oRS’ Sirp-On Dress; with 
jacket front. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 16, 3'% yards oi 
40-inch material. Width, 
about 154 yards. 


No. 4534, Grrts’ Srirp-On 


4537 Dr 3S; kimono. sleeves don't get continuous relief, return them to 
| b. No ame , * ai , pluce of purchase and your money will be 
le ngthened. Sizes 6 to 14 / refunded. 
vears. Size 10, 2 yards ot > 
No. 4537, Misses’ AND Ju‘ 40-inch; contrasting, < J UNGS 








iors’ Two-Ptrect Dress; yard of 36-inch material. 


“ The Original” 
blouse with peplum; two- ARCH BRACES 





piece skirt attached to cami No. 4473, Grirts’ Siip-On End Foot Pains in 10 Minutes 
sole. Sizes 12 to 20 years Dress; with pleated front Write for this Free Book 
Size 16, 3% yards of 36 skirt section. Sizes 6 to 14 Write to us for our free book, 
inch Width, about 1% years. Size 10 requires 23¢ j \% Of fect, ‘Tella sil, about the 
yards. Darning-stitch border yards of 40-inch material; 4 cause and correction of foot 
m; be ade from Embroi yntrasting Vv i d_ of troubles. How to stop foot 
nay be made contrasting, ir and leg pains. 
dery No. 1489, 36-inch. D J. A.B. Co, 192 
~ women ewww n ~~~ === = ------ 
, fA, | THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 
. T — a a g 276 Jung Building, —. Ohio. 
\ Kw j lease senc e ¢ muir of Jung Arch 
\ af A | eae in re le chee ked. . . 


j) 


(L) Wonder Style, $1.00 [ Miracle, $1.50 
I will pay postman the above price and 
postage. My money to be returned if not 


i 
by 
+ 
ew 
i 
| 
me Pin 





ee 
ee eacean ae eoeaeaeease 





ial | | | | | atistied, I enclose foot measurement 
; Mh | 
c ve —* — ~_ > J tH} 147 ; Name. 
. a oe j 
534 4528 4540 4540 4541 4473 4537 ee 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., oO . State 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104 Senseo esaasseeeoeecauseeneeneooe 
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Lovely hair 
--- protected 
by this comb -.-- 


withoval teeth 


NE of the most important safe- 
guards of lovely hair is the 


proper comb for it--a comb that 


will stimulate at | groom without bre 


ik 


ing or teary the hat 


, comb pecial \ cle igned to afford 
this protection to the hair is the ACE 
Comb ACK Combs have al teeth, 
moulded by the special ACE Process to 
prevent harp edge and roughne 
Made of genuine hard rubber the best 


substance yet d 


! 


covered for comb they 


have a hard surface that even germs can 


not penetrate, or ac ids dull Fasily kept 
anitary to protect your hair from da 
druff 

ACE Combs are sold in all depart 
ment, notion and drug stores, and come in 
i multitude of sizes, patterns and shapes 
for bobbed and long hair, for men and 
women, pocket and dressing-t ible use 

cents to $1.50 Be sure to ask for 
them by name 


Free Booklet on care of the Hair 
Write for free copy of the ACE book, 
**Health Hints for Hair Loveliness.”’ A 
postal will bring it 4 
American Hard Rub- 
ber Company, Dept 
UVI, 11 Mercer St., 
New York City. 





ask for Comb protect am 
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A PICTURESQUE CHARM IN COVERLET AND PILLOW 


MARKS THE DAINTY BOUDOIR 
YA) By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 

















1514. Detail of 
the Bonnet-Girl 
Bedspread 


1514. This old- 
fashioned bon- 
net-girl quaintly 
adorns a_ very 
modern coverlet 


hy fa} 
~. ai a) 


=) 
























No. 1514. DEsicn For BeEp- 
SPREAD. Garlanded with lazy- 
daisy flowers, beribboned in 
smart appliqué, a quaint Bon- 
net-Girl motif (2152 x 26% 
inches) gaily greets you from 
this modish coverlet. 








bd u _ ee) oe a 1 





1516. Here pansies 
mile a creeting 









No. 1515. DrEsIGN For Bon- 
NET-GirRL PiILtows. Two fac- 
ing heads (13 x 13) for fetch- 








H/ \ > ing little round pillows, effect 
I) jie a pleasing bolster variation. 
b (Matches Bedspread 
." No. 1514.) In simplest 
PP \ stitches 
ata, me 
>& 




































ACE COMBS 


The oval teeth safeguard your hair 


EYELASHES and BROWS 
; INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear matura!l/y dark, long and 
axuriant. Adds wonderful char 
beauty and expreasion to any f 
Perfectly harmiesa, 
of love 
cbtaina’ 
ares f liquid. 750 of your dealer's or 
sect postpaid 
MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 
Liqwid 
form 
~s Solid 
form 


aman \ A youuet 

; ~ (hal Every 
_ motorist 
has 


wished 
ff for 
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RLU = 
to enjoy perfect vi- 
sion through the ENTIRE windahbield. NO- 
du parent. Youcan’t ei 
even eee it after it ts applied act 
tk t was on your wind 






No. 1516. Desicns ror Pxxsy Bep- 
: SPREAD AND Botster. As fresh and 
be smiling as a June morning, these 
4 lovely flowers in simple stitches. The 
basket motif is 2134 x 35 inches; the 

a bolster design 21 x 64% 
ps ae a No. 1511. Desicns FoR Lace Prtiows. 
. Dainty and different for the summer 
( boudoir. Of sheer lawn and delicate 
1511. Lace and" lace with pastel embroidery in simple 
lawn, with pastel stitches. Round pillow, 16 inches 

4 embroidery, are across; oval, 13 x 18 
, ‘ well chosen for 

summer boudoi) No. 1518. DesiGNs For BOLSTER AND 
pillows CurTAINS. Flowers and vines in lazy- 
laisy-, outline- and straight-stitch 


make this graceful spray (29% x 6! 
inches). Matches Bedspread No. 1517. 
Small motifs are adapted to scarfs and 
curtains 


No. 1517. Design ror TRELLIS 
BepsPpreaD. Delightful with frill and 
freshness and profusion of flowers 
in bright hues. The motif is 27 x 
38 inches; for lazy-daisy-, outline-, 
straight-stitch and 
French knots. At- 
tractive for the 
popular bedspread 
materials 






























1517. Simple stitches 
in gayest colors per- 
fect the graceful 
bedspread design 
above 




















1517. De- 
tail of Bedspread 
shown above 


No. 1508, Desicns For QuILTED PrLLows 
Rest your elbow upon a quaintly quilted 
pillow of taffeta over lamb’s wool, and be 
both smart and “comfy.” Besides the 
square pillow shown at left, (11% x 11% 
inches) another design adapted to 23- 
inch round pillow develops an attractive 
companion piece. The great vogue for 
quilted cushions and upholstery makes 


a> your 
,xechanical windshie 4 AFTER 


he edded safety anc 


r accessory dealers or se 





er sper 


Standard Sales Co., Dept. A-68, Memphis, Tenn. 


Automective Products 


bie to see clearly t ugh the ENTIRE 
t X 


1515. Described upper right 1508 these designs especially popular. 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the sealp and rub it ir 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applic ations will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 



















You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in- 
stantly and your hair —— 
will be lustrous, glossy, Ng 
silky and soft, and Dandruff 


look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You ean get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and a four ounce 
bottle i is all you will 
need, his simple 
re »medy has never 
been go 
to fail. 


‘LIQUID ARVO ARVON 


ered 
MEND LEAT ER 


Quick ‘to stick—mends cel- 
dulotd, toys, furniture, leather 
s, bric~a-brac, etc. 10¢ and 
Be sines. Sold by 10c Stores, 
Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. In tubes and bottles. 
McC ore & Co., Balti- 
more, 


soeneneuanennean 


sree 


Why Blonde Hair 


> 
Requires a 
> 
Special Shampoo 

Nothing attracts more attention than beau- 
tifully blonde hair. That is why blondes al- 
ways have a charm all their own. The only 
unfortunate thing about blonde hair is that 
it has a natural tendency to darken, streak 
or fade as one grows older. Then blonde 
hair is anything but beautiful. But now a 
way has been found to correct the natural 
darkening of blonde hair. You simply sham- 
poo your hair with Blondex, a new shampoo 
for blonde hair only, Blondex not only keeps 
hair from darkening—but actually brings 
back the original golden beauty, even to the 
most faded and darkened blonde hair. Blondex 
is not a dye—contains no injurious chemicals. 
Over half a million users. Money back if 
not delighted. Get Blondex at all good stores, 


BLONDEX 


The] Blonde seater 


ts, Etc. 
reg in sc ripe | lettering, i _> two 
samp! 00 Vi iting C ards $1.00 


Cc. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 ch estnut St Philadeiph ia, Pa. 











4531 
Smock | 
and | 4532 Smock 
| Cross- i and Smock- 
Stitch | ing Design \ 
Design \ 


‘Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, 


FOR SMOCK, FROCK AND HANDKERCHIEF 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
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No. 4533, Lapvies’ AND Misses’ 
Sirp-On Dress; smart embroi 
dered pockets and the popular 
smocking or shirring. Sizes, 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 
requires 35g yards 40-inch mate- 
rial. 


4533 











Dress 
No. 4531, Laptes’ AND and Em- 
Misses’ SMOCK WITH broidery 
Cross-StitcH TRIMMING Design 
Sizes, small, medium and 
large. Medium size, 36 to 


38 bust, requires 334 
yards of 36-inch material. 
No. 4532, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ SMOCK WITH 
SMOCKING; each row a 
different color. Sizes, small, 
medium and large. Me- 
dium size, 36 to 38 bust, 
requires 33g yards of 40- 
inch material. 





Painting 
Designs 
for 
Handker- fam 
chiefs and 
Scarfs 
1513 


No. 1513, Parntrnc Desicns 
FOR HANDKERCHIEFS AND 
ScarFs; popular in georgette, 
crépe de Chine and radium 
silk with smartly picoted 
edges. As brilliant as the 
modern mode decrees, with 
all the gay chic of Paris 
Though simple to make with 
the new fabric paints, these 
lovely accessories are coveted 
possessions. Adapted to scart 
motifs, 54% x 6 to 12 x 12; 
4 handkerchiefs, 9 x 9 inches 


from 
at prices listed on Page 104. 


or by mail, postage prepaid, 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, 




























The name 


‘UNIVERSAL 
FOOD CHOPPER 


is well 
applied &_ = 

















“Universal” 
means world- 
wide and the 
“Universal” Food Chopper 
is practically universally used 
because it gives utmost satis- 
The sun never sets 
Universal Chopper. 
It was the original food chop- 
per on the market and 

never been successfully imi- 
tated. It still leads all others 
with its foursizes of self- 
sharpening cutters, chopping 


faction. 
on the “ 


medium or fine. 
Its long handle gives power- 
ful leverage — easy to operate. 
It clamps rigidly to the table. 
It is easy to clean; heavily 
tinned inside and out 
to prevent rust and 
assure cleanliness. 


Over 10,000,000 are in use. 
Send for Booklet No. 443 showing 


many other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps. 


to coarse, 


Handsome prizes will 
be offered in each 
State for the best 
recipe for a dish made 
with a Food Chopper. 
See your dealer for 
details about this attrac- 
tive prize contest. 


— 
et 
c 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
ol New Britain, Conn. 








“Anp I made it all myself! 
Thanks to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, I can now make all my 
own clothes and have two or 
three dresses for the money I 
used to spend on one! For the 
first time in my life, I know 
that my clothes have style/’’ 

No matter where you live, 
you, too, can learn at home to 
make stylish clothes and hats 
at great savings, or earn money 
as a dressmaker or milliner. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today for a 
Free Booklet which describes the 
Dressmaking and Millinery 
Courses of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute and tells how this great 
school has helped to solve the 
clothes problem for more than 
200,000 women and girls. 


¥ WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 3-F Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a I 

I copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how 1 can 
} learn the subject which I have marked— I 
i Home Dressmaking [) Cookin I 

© Professional Dressmaking 6 Mitiine ry ' 
I 
l Name . . 1 
' (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss ' 


TD ogc meg hngngg ager: geome graye sail 











{r i 
Alvan T. Fulle 
anal 
B M 
The windows of the 
GOVERNOR'S MANSION 
— are shaded by Hartshorn mounted on Hartshorn Rollers. 
When the residence of the Chief There is no substitute for a Harts- 


Executive of Massachusetts, Gover 
nor Alvan T. Fuller, was redecorated, ‘unning shades. 


dealer can readily supply you 


every attention was paid to those Your 
Hartshorn Shade Fabrics and Rollers. Stewart 


Hartshorn Company, 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 


t 


details which make for beauty and 
comfort. Windows facing on Beacon 
Street, one of Boston's most historic 
thoroughfares, had to be beautiful 
windows—both inside and out. 


SHADE 


It was not chance that caused the 
selection of Hartshorn Shade Fabrics, 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


horn roller. It is the secret of smooth 





PRODUCTS 


STABLISHED 1860 





= 
NORIDA VANITIES FOR LOOSE POWDER 


—nO CANNOT SPILL oe 








\ 

) \ } 

t = | | 
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So Easy To Refill 


CWith Your Favorite Loose ‘Powder 


That’s the wonderful thing about 
{ # the Norida Vanitie. 

4 it again and again with the loose 

powder you like best. 

Cannet mm So why use compact powder when 
you can have your favorite loose 
powder wherever you go? 
at any drug or department store. 


You can refill 





Just a twist and the 
powder comes forth 


Be Sure You . 








Easily and quickly 





NOTE 


New York City. 


ordaiar) a 





refillec 


The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 





ANOTHER 
THE AGE- 
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FASCINATING REVIVAL 
ART OF GESSO 


































To conceal the some 
times jarring note of 
the telephone here is 
a screen very simply 
made. The _ design 
1377 recalls ancestral 
coats of arms and the 
rich colors are an- 
tiqued to further thi 
interesting effect 


Patterns may be bought 


This richly dignified arrangement for 
the hall table or mantel shelf shows 
what a startling transformation gesso 
makes of cheap wooden candle-sticks 
and a plain pine board. The design 
1332 and simple border treatments 
make such an attractive gesso frame 
for a favorite picture. 


Here is a jewel box glowing with 
color, decorated with the appropriate 
peacock design 1402, and studded with 
sparkling gems. The gesso surface of 
the box is enriched by polychrome 
gilding, shellacked, then rubbed with 
paint on a cloth for an antique finish 





Attractive gesso drap- 
ery tie-backs to give 
just the right touch are 
made of large button 
moulds with design 
1402 in relief. 








lnother useful accessory 
beautified by means of 
gesso, is this telephone 
number book. Ship 
design 1409 is used. 


in ordinary flower pot 
becomes a_ decorative 
feature, painted in gold, 
the gesso design 1402 
painted in brilliant 
colors over the gold. 





To make the articles illustrated on this page, send for Lessons in Gesso 
Work to the Needlework Department, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your request. 


from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 104. 
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Descriptions for Page 89 


GLITTERING BUCKLES 
FOR 


No. 4536, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Siip-On 


The Armand Beauty Test Packet 


and the new Armand Eau ¢ Cleansing 
1500. Scatl- oe A | , C ‘ _ w40 “10 Cary - 1: Cream. including the interesting booklet, entitlee 
pat ey 5 (o 50 bust. Size 36, 2" yards of 40-inch youthful, andexactlyrightforyourtype. | eam, inching che inseresting booklet, enticled 
bu kle (2°42 material. P "se . 
254) for cape No. 4518, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Capt os ~ bn Df | 
= lasp or eve- Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 liv 
hows ning slippers. bust. Size 36, 5 yards of 40-inch. Width, eee 
gesso about 15¢ yards, Darning-stitch trimming — = 
ticks may be made from Embroidery No. 1315. w 
esign Descriptions for Page 96 A R M A N D 
nents a 
rame No. 4529, LittLe Boys’ Suit; knee trou- 
sers. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 6 years. Size 6, 244 yards COLD CREAM POWDER 
oi 32-inch; contrasting, +g yard of 36-inch. ; ee : , 
with Mo. 4906. Camps Moacren. Sloss t te A oY in the pink and white checked hat box 
yriate years. Size 4, 134 yards of 36-inch; con- be 
with trasting, 4% yard of 36-inch. S 
ce of No. 3877, Litre Boys’ Suir. Sizes 2 to 
rome 6 years. Size 6, 134 yards of 32-inch; con- 
with trasting, 2 yard of 36-inch. ae ee 
inish No. 4521, LitrLe Boys’ Suit; knee trou 
sers. Sizes 2 to 6 years. Size 6, 2% yards . 
of 32-inch; contrasting, 34 yard of 36-inch | 
No. 3813, Boys’ Suit. Sizes 2 to 10 years | 
Size 6, 2 yards of 36-inch material | 
now-a rea 
Back Views for Page 89 
1509. Oval aa rm y 
motifs (17% 2 } 
) in beads e r | 
of two color ve a | 
effectively — ry | 
combined in t ; 
the design, * \ | é Nw Polis | 
> | et | 
Ml ig ’ 
drap- =, : ‘ 
give $536 +500 $457 4541 
h are P 
utton Back Views for Page 95 
lesign 1500. Jb ery chi . 
these simple , | 
Rots (ne 25 7 | at the unheard of | 
heots (1 x 2 ! | 
| j ores rs y : ae | 
» Ree yO Reet | [owetey , af + 
, \ fi] Ab ein & $s 
es SU UU LD Sear _tiy) 8 i 
A $500 4457 4538 4 4474 4503 4289 oo ; 
x 
ty 
Deve 9 
ji} NIN \\ 
/ Yj iN’ 
J Yj fh hy 
Mf lf i ae 
(/ HAWES 
A wonderful new mop to fit any easy. Only O-Cedar could pro- 
purse, The famousO-Cedar padded duce such a mop at such a price. 
triangle swab that gets into stub- At your dealet’s now backed by the 
born corners and won’t mar the ©O-Cedar guarantee. Buy today. 
furniture. The new O-Cedar Also to beautify your floors, 
sesso screw-in handle that holds the mops in other sizes at 75c, 
—_ mop firm and makes handling $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75. 
uest. 
Patterns may be bought from all McCal It dusts, cleans and polishes 
= dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
' The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., Nex 
York City, at prices listed on Page 104 














FEET OF FASHION 


Made with Beads, Fine Wire and 
Buckram at Small Cost 













beads strung 
on jiite wire 













Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust 
Size 36, 4 yards of 40-inch. Width at 
lower edge, about 154 yards 

No. 4457, Misses’ AND JuNiors’ Siip-On 
Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 18, 2 
yards of 40-inch. Width, about 27¢ yards 
No. 4500, Misses’ anp JuNiors’ Dress; 
traight skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 18, 


Descriptions for Page 94 


No. 4468, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 36 to 46 bust 
Size 36, 314 yards of 40-inch; contrasting, 
‘4 vard of 40-inch. Width, about 27, yards 
No. 4458, Lapies’ ANp Misses’ Dress; 
blouse front. Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 36 to 
44 bust. Size 36, 37g yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 15g yards. Embroidery No. 
1457 may be used for daisy-stitch border 
No. 4516, Lapigs’ ANd Misses’ Suit Coat. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36, 2's yards of 40-inch; lining, 134 yards 
of 36-inch. 

No. 4519, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Two-Pieci 
Skirt. Sizes 27 to 37 waist. Size 31, 154 
yards of 40-inch. Width, about 15¢ yards 
No. 3044, Lapres’ Suirtwatst. Sizes 34 








—a new way to choose Face Powder 


Tue more unusual your coloring, the 
more important is your choice of 
Face Powder. One tint too dark, 


your color will lose its attractive- 


i509. Smuai + yards of 36-inch. Width, about 25 

2S SS. shi ) g 
scroll desig: yards. A painted or embroidered motii ness. One sh ide wee light, Powder 
(134 % 2 may be made from Embroidery No. 1463 can be unbecomingly showy. 
quickly mad No. 4541, Cump’s Siiv-On Dress; circular Armand is now offering a new 
following de flounces. Sizes 4 to 10 years. Size 10, 2 — -| Powder - - 
- gagrind og wand et aaa : way to choose Powder—in your own 


home, before your own mirror, by 
day and evening light. 

Send coupon below, with twenty- 
five cents, to Armand. You will 
receive the new Armand Beauty 
Test Packet with four different tints 
of Powder, two new shades of Rouge 
and three excellent Armand Creams 
—the new Eau de Cologne Cleansing 
Cream, Armand Cold Cream and 
Armand Vanishing Cream. 


Use this packet to find your most 


becoming make-up. Try different tints 
of Powder; light and dark Rouge. See 
which shades are becoming, natural and 


















ARMAND—DES MOINES I 


1 me the Armand Beaury Test 
“agg, Oo 





four different tints of Powd 
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¢ Cologr 













































She foun 


she coul 


| affor 


afford to have t 


Her new home was to cost not over 

Tile she wanted so much 

She found that for $75 or ; she could have a 
th Tile base along the floor and over t tub; 

she could have Tile on the floor and wains 

So now she constantly enjoys her tilework—bec 

Cause 1 Is SOcasy tOkeep Il perfect condition 

or three times the cost of the tilework has been 


value of the house. 
You can afford Association T i 
less. You can't afford to do wit ut I 


The Beautiful Association 7 


Or 1n 


and th 


tuse Of 1fs 


Sil e. 


t 


it for 92 


> bact 


» to $3 


room 


0 


beauty and be- 


Her bathroom is m 
added to the real 


ydern.” 
estate 


ASSOCIATED TILE neg eH: ee 


Seaver Fall 


101g Seventh Avent 


— = ASSOCIATION, TILES 


ALHAMBRA TILE CO 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTK TILING CO rns 
HOSAP E anes < 
BEAVER FALLS ART TIL rf Pa 
CAMBRIDGE TILE § . Ky ap ap dey . 
aaion - . > GEE B aTILECO Bridge, N 
4 N 





GRUEBY FAIENCE «TI 


-_— 


Hang Pictures Without 
Showing Ugly Wires 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


THE ALLEN FACETTED-JEWEL 


Send us yournameandad 
FREE a nice picture of thi 
ti 
andsamplesofthebrill 


CHOKER-NECKLACE 
idress at once, and receive 
s beautiful chain,descrip- 
on,dire tionsfor making, instruc tions forordering 

iantandglistening) “eee 1 


Materials for one chain (state ‘color $1 
Materials for three chains (any 3 colors desired) $2. + 


ALLEN'3 BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 Winter St.. 





ur biggest success for 10 years. 
Gove is the soekinee | bee will ee worn this summer 
ountain shore and vacation resorts. 


Boston, Mass. 


Skin Made 
Milky White 


Nomore freckles, blackheeds, 


orpimples! Nomoreredness, 


hness, sallowness, or ‘‘mud- 

** complexion! S 
new discovery which clears and whit- 
ens your skin with amazing quickness. 
‘As if by magic, all blemishes vanish. 
Ask your dealer for a jarof Golden Peacock 
Bk ach Creme. If he« ¢ annot supp! ly you, just send us your 
a addrecs. Ne n peckag tives pay 
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, Pa. 





WORKS, Perth Amboy, N J 

RKS, P Amboy, N J 

IC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, lod 
O , Wheeling, W.Va 


9 a ee 





for baby. 





atern 


\ ATERNITY appare rn Ww ti no ma- 
i ternity look. 

corsets, underwear, Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. 


Sone Hryant 


Jresses. 


Ss, coats, 


Also, apparel 
Style Book sent FREE. 
Address Dept. 9! 
382 St.ct Fifth Ave. 
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omen No selling or can’ 


uarantee emplo 
REE Limited of on 
ARTCRAFT STUDIOS ‘Dept 8 6. 3900 ‘Sheridan Rd., Chiesge 
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» $60 a week RE wou Cc = Opotes. 
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A TALK 
TO AMERICAN FATHERS 


[Continued from page 


ak Ne aed 


The function of the 
clergyman is primarily that 
teacher. His chief 
should be where his 
st usefulness may be exerted, namely, 
office of spiritual teacher and ad- 
viser of the young. In other words, the 
Sunday-school and its activities should 
take first place in all religious organiza- 
tions and not occupy the position that it 
holds at the present time—that of a poor 


ot a 
duty 

greate 
in the 


annex, often with untrained boy- and 
girl-teachers. Our school-teachers in the 
secular schools are highly trained; it is 


necessary for them to pass several years 
in study to become qualified to teach the 
young—quite in contrast to the require- 
ments of the average teacher in our Sun- 
day-schools. 

In much of our church work the larger 
percentage of energy is expended in be- 
half of the adult. In New York City for 
example, well-dressed, well-fed adults 
occupy the pews. Very few children under 
ten years of age are there and it profits 
them but little to be there—the service 
is not for them. The adults are entertained 
by able clergy who give discourses on 
which they have spent much effort; adults 
listen to music which they delight to hear 
and which is exceedingly expensive. They 
congratulate themselves that such and 
such a sum of money had been raised to 
send missionaries to Japan or elsewhere 
while within the sound of the church-bell, 
boys and girls with inadequately nourished 
bodies and spiritually starved minds are 
growing up to be crooks and bandits and 
prison charges. And we call ourselves Chris- 
tians and are proud of our civilization! 

During a period of eleven years 1614 
inmates under 21 years of age were ad- 
mitted to Sing Sing pxison; of these 697 
were between 16 and 17 years. And Sing 
Sing is just one prison. To Sing Sing are 
sent only those who commit high crimes. 
Thousands of others are committed for 
minor offenses elsewhere and there are 
those, too, who are parolled. 

There is today a constant, slowly march- 
ing army—thousands of boys and girls— 
advancing toward the open mouths of 
our prisons and reformatories where they 
ere swallowed up and lost forever. There 
is never a scarcity of recruits and they 
are all under five years of age. The adult 


WHITMORE’S 


from page 84] 


| Continued 


While a Morello tree, mysterious with 
pale bloom, 

Shaded the corner where Father and I 
worked 


Ww : boxed beds lined the fence on its 
From thes m, 


sides 


in the days of earliest spring, 


“here winked a drift of star petaled 
flowers 

Like a little Milky Way fallen into our 
garden 

Sky blue bells rang their music to the 
bees 

While in benti lined with unsalted clover 
butter 


extracted their perfume for her 
linen chests 

Chere were gold daffydillies, white Easter 
flowers, 

Long rows of brazen tulips, 

yellow 

this bed, 

velvet, 

Draped from the 

the earth 

stood sunflowers 
heads, 

Ever beckoning pink lady-fingers sug- 


Mother 


red and 


Later, like exquisitely appliquéd 


top of the fence row to 


Tallest high above our 


gested courtesies, 

Tall hollyhocks and dahlias of many 
colors, 

Blue foxgloves and darkly freckled tiger 
lilies. 


N’ )W one panel of her garden fence was 
open. 
amping down the road toward it, 

Came Whitmore’s big white bull, enraged; 
Hi s jaws frothing strings of dirty slaver 
[hat trailed the dust in bubbling festoons. 
He saw my Father busy at his work, 
Beyond him the opening to the Magic 
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rarely reforms: when he 
does, he merely proves the 
exception to the rule. The 
man with the hump on his 
back retains the hump, the man with the 
withered leg drags it for the remainder of 
his life. The seared soul seldom loses its scar. 

Boys and girls grow right and grow 


wrong, they go right and go wrong, 
according to the way their minds are 
formed day by day. Just as the body 


grows strong and vigorous or sickly and 
diseased according to its treatment so it 
is with the mental state; there is no such 
thing as chance with nature; nature never 
forgives; nature always exacts its penalty. 
When the body is neglected or abused 
there is the invariable penalty and society 
is the loser. Society makes its black sheep 
and then spends millions for their care and 
incarceration. Every crack of the bandit’s 
gun echoes back defective civilization. 

In country districts there is much scat- 
tering of energy among Protestant 
churches. Being a Protestant I include 
myself in the criticism. In thousands of 
villages throughout the United States 
there will be found three or four or more 
struggling religious organizations. Youth 
is not attracted toward the unprosperous. 
These thousands of villages possess just 
enough energy and means to support one 
Protestant church society, a well-paid 
clergyman, and_ experienced Sunday- 
school teachers, also paid; there should 
be a club-house for every church and 
under the control of that church. 

With the church and its auxiliaries as 
a bright, live attractive center, the young 
of all ages will — a part of it be- 
cause they will seek There should be 
moving pictures, suitable literature, a 
place for entertainment and a place for 
play, for children will play and they de- 
mand entertainment. The amusements of 
the young when diverted should be open 
to people and children of all faiths. 

It makes but little difference what a 
man professes to believe—it is what he is 
and does that determines the man; and 
the boy arrives here, there or elsewhere, 
good or bad; he flourishes the murderer's 
gat or takes holy orders, not by freak of 





nature, not by chance, not by what is 
called conversion—but because he grew 
that way! 


BULL 


Garden. 
No doubt the man 
trusses 
Seemed small 
ing bull. 
likely he 
the lane, 
And the presence of cattle in our pastures, 
So he came straight toward us in slow 
progress, 
vnd the blue-green, 
pink bec 


and the loaded work 
obstacles to the adventur- 


Very scented our barn beside 


blushing, cinnamon 


I" was May in the life of the garden 
And May in the whole world—late May. 
{ had heard all those Indian and bear 
stories 
From ruffled, starched pinafores onward 
Now I stood undaunted beside my Father 
Waiting to be told whether I should run 
The bull paused before us, lifted ‘his head, 
and snorted, 


Snorted until he blew a drift from his 
nostrils 

Across my Father’s blue chambray shirt 
sleev 


Then the buil lowered his head and 
advanced, 
Each forefoot alternately pawing the dust 
Until it flew higher than our heads. 
My Father had a stack of pickets before 
him, 
Evenly laid, carefully tapped into place, 
All ready for the four-square pointing. 
tie held them firmly with his knee, 
While the oiled saw shone in his hand. 
When the bull thrust his horns toward 
the trusses 
To toss them from the line of his advance, 
His nose touched the grass at our feet. 
“You would, would you?” asked my 
Father, 


“And right through [Turn to page 103] 
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You need not 
fear pyorrhea 
if your gums. 


€ 


are 





& 





Why this powder 


keeps gums firm 
YORRHEA easily gains a foothold if 
your gums are soft. Firm gums 
are the surest protection against its 
attack, 

Clinical tests and experience indicate 
that glycerine, which is used in all 
tooth pastes, has a softening effect 
upon the gums exactly as it has upon 
the skin. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is absolutely 
free from glycerine. It is prepared in 
powder form only, to avoid the use of 
glycerine. Dentists prescribe it for 
keeping the gums firm and healthy. 


Teeth gleaming white 

THE cleansing ingredients in Pyorrho- 
cide Powder also keep your teeth 
gleaming white. It is the only denti- 
frice that has met all the requirements 
in clinics devoted ex- 
clusively to pyorrhea 
prevention and treat- 
ment. Its value in cor- 
recting soft, tender, 
bleeding gums has been 
conclusively proven. 





FREE FROM 
GLYCERINE 











The economical dollar 
package contains six 
months’ supply. At all 
druggists. Write for free 
sample and booklet on 
causes and prevention of 
pyorrhea. The Dentinol 
& Pyorrhocide Co., Inc., 
Dept. H8, 1480 Broadway, 
New York City (Sole Dis 
tributors). 


Degen 


POWDER 
heeps the gums healthy 
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Paicbeat way to find out about this wonderful wind- 
tall for home women is—write today. nclose 2- 
stamp. Beautiful big book b Sepats mail will bring 
you colorful illustrations of 

plain simple new method which MY sickly teaches 

em at home for profit an J i 





buying privilege rtist 
cost — a sonal direct n 
a national organiza 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT. PRICE, $1.00 


Absolute money-back 
guarantee. Greatest Inven- 
tion ever known for the 
housewife. Fits anymake of 
sewing maatsine. Easy and 
quick to attaah. Easy toop- 
erate. Pays for itself in ten 
minutes time. Hemstitch- 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Deve 65, Ft. Wonk. Tex. 


$10.00 FOR YOU. 


to know how to make an extra $10 or more 
each month, write for facts to Dept. 6W, 
McCall’s Magazine, New York 


If you would like 
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WHITMORE’S BULL 


{Continued from page 102) 
Mother's cinnamon pink bed?” 


H® dropped his saw, snatched up his 

hammer, 

And leaning over, he deftly tapped the 
bull 

Near the base of one long, angry horn 

Close behind the ear Father tapped him- 

Such a little easy tap 

Nothing like the knock-maul stroke he 
used 

To drive a wedge into a felled tree 

I noticed that, and I particularly noticed 

That his voice was low and -steady, 

While his feet seemed to be set on earth 

As firmly as the big mulberry pie tree, 

Standing in the center of the field across 
the road 

Such a little tap! 


HE white bull slowly sank on his knees 
With one retching bellow of anguish 
Boring his nose in the grass of the way” 
side 
Even his thick hind legs 
and forth 
As if they, too, would fail to bear his 


wavered back 


weight 

Then my Father leaped over the loaded 
trusses, 

Caught the tail of the bull and began 
twisting it 

Twisting the tail of the ighty bull! 


At every twist Father drew back and 
pulled hard 

All that we had heard of boastful con 
quest before 


Was as nothing compared with the roar 
ing 

When the tail of the bull was pulled 
— twisted 

The tears ran fror his eyes, he chilled 

rhe seen washed down his dust sprinkled 


sides, 
While he staggered to his feet slowly, 
Abjectly imploring mercy he had hot 
deserved. 


HEN my Father kicked the white b 
forcefully ; 


Kicked with all the strength of his body, 
Merely to insinuate to the King of the 


Pasture 

That it was high time for him to be 
returning 

To his grass, his clover, his daisies and 
his river, 


o his annoying fence with- its wired 
stake and ride: 

The bull started slowly up the road 
toward Steeles’, 

ecause his wavering 
drawn bows 

To our wood-yard gate Father followed 
the bull, 

\t every step administering punishment, 

Vhile at each twist the big creature 
bellowed loudly 

\nd gathered momentum as he proceeded 


I legs bent like 


ATHER was running in long, flying 
strides, 
Landing so forcefully on his feet 
That he slapped up the dust in small 
clouds , 
When he released the amazed monarch 
Father had to run on for quite a distance 
And then slow down gradually to a walk, 
lo keep himself from falling headlong. 
He was laughing and breathing in short 


gusts 

When he came back to where I was 
standing, 

Picked up his saw, and went on pointing 
the pickets 

“T’'ll wager a pretty His Imperial Majesty 

Comes not this way again in many a 
day,” he said 


SILENTLY I gazed at my Father. 

Then I looked up the pink and white 
walled road 

Hourly beckoning to each seeker of 


conquests, 

And watched the bull turning Steeles’ 
corner 

He was traveling at a wabbling drag- 
trot, 


Hugging the fence closely for protection, 
Still of threatening voice, raising no dust, 
His dry someone hanging far from his 


mo 

While his poll head seemed as if it were 
so heavy 

That never again could he exultantly 
lift it 


Sick, dirt-encrusted, beaten and abject 
He was hurrying to the safety of his 
meadow 


I sat down on a stack of pickets, until I 

was needed, 

And thought deeply about my Father; 

Then I thought even longer about 
Whitmore’s bull. 
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Adds Gloss and glee Makes 
Your Hair Easy to Manage 


id you want to make your hair easy] Glostora simply makes your hair 
to manage and add to its natural | more beautiful by enhancing its natural 
gloss and lustre, this is very easy to do. | wave and color. It keeps the wave and 
Just put a few drops of Glostora on curl in, and leaves your hair so soft and 
the bristles of your hair brush, and brush pliable, and so easy to manage, that it 
it through your hair when you dress it. will stay any style you arrange it, even 
You will be surprised at the result. It | after shampooing—whether long or 
will give your hair an unusually rich, | bobbed. 
silky gloss and lustre—instantly. A few drops of Glostora impart that 
bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
admired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 
and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. Try it! You will be delighted 
to see how much more beautiful your 
hair will look, and how easy it will be to 
manage. 





A generous sample FREE upon request. 










Send This Coupon and Try it tt FREE 


i 
' 
' 
THE R,. L. WATKINS COMPANY 26G-161 : 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio ' 
Please send me FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, ailcharges paid. ‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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but a trifle at any drug store In Canada address 
or toilet goods counter. 1 THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto 2-Ont. 
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“It floats” 
IVORY SOAP 


99*%oc % PURE 


© 1926 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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A thoughtful friend will see that a 
New Design 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Triple Motion 


Ice Cream Freezer 


is among the gifts of lasting worth and 
usefulness. It should be one of the first 
purchases or the home. For, like her 
mother and grandmother before her, the 
bride will find the White Mountain Freeze 
an easy and certain source of refreshment 


suggestions for any occasion, 


Home-made ice cream and ices are 
sure to be pure and wholesome 


Few people think of choosing any free er 
but a New Design u *hite Mountaim Triple 
Motion Ice Cream Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FACTORY TO-AIDER 3 


on your bie yele. Rangers on approv aland 


days’ fr tral, err e prepe ?. Pay only 
 daoroe h. Write today fc mye g catalog 
lerful Factory-to- Rider offer 


MEAD Cycle ‘Co. Dept. C26 CHICAGO 








the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 






; Living room, 

dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 
3 other plans 
in catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 
a ber throughout. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
lath, roofing, with complete instructions and drawings. 
Fret tht paid to your station. Permanent Homes 

OT PORTABLE.” Many styles of year ‘round dwellings, 

mmr *ttages and darages to choose from. Write nearest 

mill today for FREE Money- Savi g Catalog No. 1265 


The ALADDIN Co., Ritiwican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


MAKE YOUR HOPE-CHEST A HELP-CHEST 
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Bag or cove 
ght Iresses ( 
T not ottel \ r 
Laun¢ I of different ‘ 


General Equipment 


it ready lor ust 

Manila envelopes for filing 
other practi il household a 
Card file or other provision for keep 








household memoranda, such as in 
ntories, receipts, insurance and so forth 
Bags of every variety for holding 

I paper, piece ,old cloths and articles 
are to be given away, thus keepin 
forage-places cleared out. Such bags pro 
vide “a place for everything” when draw 


rs or cupboards in which to store 


sARDEN FOR TIE BRIDE 


spires will rise against 


] ka read tl ok ied t, where a tall bluc 





r id 10 showered 
with Quimper pottery and Czecho 





ovakian glass, and Russian brasses had 

ven us some ot these things instead! 
There’s a campaign for McCall's to pro 
mote Common Sense in Wedding 
Present 


I promised to suggest it to the Editor 
nd we went on with our gardening 

“Later, I want lots of roses,” said 
Jessica, digging energetically “On the 
ick-porch as well as on the front. The: 
when I go out to pay the iceman or to 
put out the garbage-pail I shall have 
mething to reward m¢ 

Down on Tom’s list went: Roses—lot 


of ‘em. “What kind?” he inquired 
Pink,” said Jessica 
Christine Wright aid | And besick 


the pink blossoms a 

int of delphinium Bella Donna. On 

the front porch you might have roses— 

Dr. Van Fleet, and Silver Moon, and, 

ra very chic touch, one of the lovely 
Jackman hybrid clematises.” 

It was dusk before we had firmed the 
soil about the last petunia. Jessica and 
Tom were sitting very close together on 
the lowest step of the back porch, grimy 
hands entwined. Over their neighbor's 
pear tree the lover's moon was rising. Tom 

oted softly 





“Ve gardens, cast your leafy crown 
That my Love's feet may tread it down 
Like lilies on the lilies set; 

My Love, whose lips are softer far 
Than drowsy poppy petals are 
And sweeter than the violet 


PAT WISELY AND LIVE LONGER 


Continued 


enough milk, the rest of the food supply 
may be selected almost without any con 
ideration, and its quality will be at least 
fairly itistactory Such a diet will be 
improved by including small amounts of 
meat, eggs, lish or poultry 

Any diet of vegetable foods, such a 
cereal potatoes, fruits, peas, beans and 
o forth, while not complete in itself and 
not capable of keeping us healthy very 


lon can be. mad complete and of hich 
quality by adding to it liberal amounts 
of milk. The peculiar quality of both the 
leafy vecetable which we mentioned 
previousl nd milk which makes them 
ble to round out an otherwise unsatis 
ctorv dict lies in the vitamins they 
ontain, in their mineral clements and in 
e value of their protein 

With regard to our second point—the 
vaiene of the digestive tract, the type 


Price List of New 


\leCa ( 
l ‘) t € 
ir h © 
~ Ir ( N. J S 
(ts N (ts 
044.. 445 44806 4494.. 
813 4458..4 4487 4495. 
877 4402 4488..4 4496.. 
4168 4468..4 4489..35 | 4497 
4289 4470 4490..4 4498. 
439¢ 4473 | 4491 4499 
4442.4 4474 4492.. 4500 
4444 4484 4493 4502 
445 4485 


McCall Patt I 1 find t 


of diet just recommended is entirely sat- 
istactory because it encourages fermenta 
tive processes, which are harmless, instead 
of the putrefactive processes. If this diet 
is followed, there will be no slow poisoning 
of the body through the absorption of 
harmful digestive products 

In recent years the cating of yeast has 
been promoted as an aid in keeping the 
digestive tract in a hygienic condition 
Yeast is a laxative food and if enough is 
eaten regularly it will prevent constipation 
in those persons whose intestines have not 
become seriously debilitated but are only 
in a sluggish condition, , 

As we have said before in another 
article, one of the most efficacious foods 
in controlling intestinal putrefaction and 
intoxication is sour milk, and for this 
reason it is superior to many other foods 
s an aid to good health and long life 


McCall Patterns 


it you i 
West t Street, New York City, « 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 
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necessity 
In every 
athroom 





SANI-FLusu has made the closet 
bowl the easiest part of the 


bathroom to clean. It has done 


away forever with the old, 
disagreeable tasks of scouring, 
scrubbing and dipping. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. Follow the 
directions. Flush, Stains, odors, 
inerustations disappear. The bowl 
has become clean and gleaming 
as new. ‘The unreachable sedi- 
nent has vanished from the trap. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
everv bathroom. Harmless to all 
plumbing. Keep a can handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can, 
30c in Far West. 35c¢ in Canada, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls ‘Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 











SURPLUS STOCK 
tee =p ect sy apg oh ections in 
iddle west. », hardy, beautiful 
ruc to name. W: ited r catalog 
IRIS res 117 Lutz Ave., West Lafayette, indiana 


Tea Rooms Need Tained Women] 
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Re indepe agony White f r Free Book 


Spouring ‘Tea For Pro 
LEW - TEA ROOM earrrrs 
Dept. G-SO1 vashington. DC. ‘on. D.C 
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Spool Silks, Dress Silks, 
Women’s Fine Silk Hosiery 
Madeof strong, lustroussilk that 
r is made Corticelli FAMOUS. 
Style booklet sent free on request. 
The ra. selli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 








Paris, BOURJOIS GF rance 





The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A tint for every type 
Bourjois alsocreates the 
world’s finest Rouges— 
hand-made in Paris. Write 
for attractive booklet. 
BOURJOIS, Inc. 


37 West 34th Strect New York 
#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 




































No other doll\has the same 
appealing charm that is for nd in this per- 


created by a mother and sctlptor for her 


told from poor imitations by 


name of the sculptor, Grac 


getting the doll she longs] tor, 


does not have it on hand writ 
we will tell you where you can 
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VACUUM 
CLEANERS 








LIMITED TIME 
Sap DOWN. gr ALancs $5 
Clea 
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a f you make your 


—hecause from us you cen buy prac ti- 
cally every vacuum cleaner on the market. 
All Brand New Latest Models 


Vacuum Cleaners shipped anywhere on 


send $3 first payment or return cleaner. 
of this liberal offer 
now before it is too late, 








75 SPECIAL 


Four well- vell-known vacuum cleaners 
reduced to $29.75 
Small charge for easy —— 
Mail Orders filled anywhere~Express P 

No References Required. 


ssseessMail Coupon Todaysssesss 
alty Co. Dept. 24K 
Send list of $29.75 











cuum Cle 
111 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
specials,full particulars and payment plan 




















L’S 
HOMEMAKING 
BOOKLET 

on 





THE HOUSE OF GOOD TASTE. (Nex 
Edition) By Ruby Ross Wood. Pictures 
of artistically furnished rooms, described 
in detail and offering many novel sug 
restions to the homemaker. These in 
clude an unusual dining-room and a 
comfortable, colorful guest-room; and 
the booklet shows, in detail, just how 
such rooms may be _ planned. 


DECORATING YOUR HOME. By 
Dorothy Ethel Walsh. Ten_ practica! 
lessons for the woman who wants to 
be her own interior decorator. The | 
sons tell you how to choose the coler- 
schemes of your rooms and arrang 
your furnishings to the best advantage 
—in short, how to have an unusual 
and attractive hor home. 


THE MODERN N HOME. By Lillian 
Purdy Goldsborough. How to over 
come the trials of housework by means 
of up-to-date devices, such as new 
electrical aids, food conservers and 
fuel economizers. 

THE NEW HOSPITALITY. By Lillian 
Purdy Goldsborough. Correct table 
‘tting and other necessities of hom« 
entertaining for the maid-less hostess 


Tue Smartt Hovse. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall’s Consulting Architect 
Designs by famous architects of at- 
tractive small houses, moderately priced 

Down Tre Garpen Patu. By Dorothy 
Giles. Practical directions for flower 
and vegetable gardening. 

Tue Famiry Bupcet. By Isabel Ely 
Lord. An easily understood system o! 
home-budgeting. 

INTERNAL BATHING. 
McCollum, M.D 
testinal troubles. 

Menus For Two Weeks. (a leaflet) By 
E. V. McCollum, M. D.  Appetizing 
menus which include milk and other 
“protective fdods.” 

Tirme-Savinc Cookery. (New Edition 
Prepared in McCall's Laboratory-Kitch 
en. Short-cuts to the necessary “three 
meals-a-day.” 

Master-Recipes. (New Edition). Pre- 
pared in McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen 
Foundation recipes which will save you 
time and worry in your meal-plannin« 

Some Reasons Wny 1n Cookery. B\ 
May RB. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe anc 
Mary I. Barber. How to make cookery 
an art and avoid culinary failures. 

Parties Att THe Year. By Claudia M 
Fitzgerald. Unique entertainments for 
every month in the year. 

Wuart To Serve at Parties. Recipes pre- 
pared in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen 
Party refreshments for every festive 
occasion, 

Tue Frienpty Bary. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. Directions for the aid ot 
young mothers. 

Tue Frrexpty Motuer. By Helen John 
son Keyes; approved by Franklin A 
Doorman, M.D. Advice for the 
prospective mother. 

\ Book or Manners. By Margaret 
Emerson Bailey. Simple rules _ for 
present-day social life. Weddings, too 

4 Littte Book or Goon Looks. Ap 
proved by Dr. Fred Wise. A common 
sense guide to loveliness and charm. 

EXERCISES FOR ONE AND ALL. (a leaflet 
Exercises for reducing and for de 
veloping the figure 


(a leaflet) By E. V 
A treatment for in 


Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) 
is ten cents; or any twelve for a dollar 
Each leaflet is two cents. Enclose money 
(or stamps) and address The Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 
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A wonderful little book that 
gives new beauty secrets. Free, 
with every jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream, 


















Four 
Simple Ways 
to improve your skin 
—NOW! 
By FRED INGRAM r9 


B. Se., (Pharm. 
I. From 16 to 50 you need from 715 to 
S hours sleep t least four nig ) 
of seven. At 30 to 50, 614 to 7 hour 
will do with a daily short rest after 


lunch or just before dinner. If you 
ould have beauty after 50—get your 


rest. © cream or cosmetic can 
compete with loss of sleep. 
nd you simply must eat each da 
cither lettuce, celery, cabbage, carrots, 
sinach, cranges, \ hite cherries, grape 


fruit, lemons or tor aloes, Your do« 
tor will tell you just what combin 

tiens are good for you personally 
1 these foods are a sure 


for beat ty. 


II: Forthe arms, neck, shoulders and 
hands t least once a day, lukewarm 
water and any good soap (Ingran 
Milkweed Cream Soap is fine). Then us« 
Ingram’s Milkweed C ream on hanc 





Sleep 





arms, neck and st ders. Rub it ir 
gently. Don't rab it off Use only at 
nig ht before retiring—wear old glove 


on hands, ou will be astonishe 
Your friends will comment on the re 
mark able change in the appearance of 
ir skin w ith this simple, common 
ense treatment. Under no conditior 
ec any other cream while you are 
making this test 


III. For the face, give our cream two 
weeks’ exclusive use. Write the date 
on the label so that you may watch re 
ilts carefully. Use no other cream of 
any kind. Wash your face at night 
with lukewarm water and Ingran 
Milkweed Cream Soap. Rub cream in 
gently; don’t rub it off. Use morning 
and night, using water only at night to 
cleanse face. Blotches, blemishe 
blackheads, redness, tan, wind- and 
sunburn will go if you follow the diet 


suggested and use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream exclusively. 

Women today will tell you thi 
imple treatment gets results. We 
have thousands of letters over a period 
of 40 years that back up our state 
ments. And today thousands are en 


joving the beauty insurance which 
this simple method bring 


IV. If you have a good beauty shop 
operator, stay with her, but insist that 
she use your own jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. Infections are dan- 
gerous. Not one woman in a hundred 
has a scientific beauty operator. 

We are always glad to answer ques- 
tions —to help those who have been un- 
successful in their search for skin love- 
liness. Particularly those who want to 
protect their beauty over a long period 
of years. 

If you are in doubt, take no chances. 
Do your own facials, arm, neck, hand 
and shoulder treatments at home. We 
will teach you how in our littl book 
that comes with cach jar of Ingram’ 
Milkweed Cream. 
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Kor BRIDES ONLY! 


\nd every girl who wall 
be—a direct mec recast 


Lhis tells , simple tod to keep your skin 
\,Ja y a i ake 1/9 OEM {les 
: tally, And rt weeks! 
Ph JERHAPS your skin is lovely, soft and 
> white —Now. ben now, before itis too late, 


k yourself thes - ques tion 
Three years from now — five —ten years — 


wiil it be as pretty then? Will you be as at- 





tractive, as charming 


Will the duties of housework take their deadly toll? 


Will you slowly, unknowingly lose your appeal —the 
beauty and allure of lovely skin? 
How will all this affectyour hapt iness—in married life? 
ok a * 
These que stion » 50 disturbing now, can be answered 


today, scientifically —fina//y! This wonderful cream is 
all you need. Thousands of beautiful women have used 
it, for ten years or more. An ‘‘all-purpose’’ beauty aid 
that corrects — beautifies — protects. 

Read the common-sense column at the left—it tells 
Then obtain a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Get it in the fifty cent or 
dollar size. The dollar size is more economical. 


you how. 
Cream at your favorite store. 


Begin its daily use today. It will mean sa much to you. 
And remember: You need only one cream . 
Frederick F. Ingram Co 
Established 1885 


—- Ont., 161 Venth St 
‘anada Detroit. Mich. 


Sos Mibneed Cream. 


Phere is in ¢ ven 
Beauty * A 


& Jar 


Ingram’s. 
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FEMININE HYGIENE 


Beauty, health and personal daintiness are possi- 
non-poisonous 
An efficient 


ble by the use of Sterizol, a safe, 
antiseptic. 


uses sent upon request. 


THE STE REROS yy 
1°6 Water St., Ossin 


Pleasant and easy to use 
deodorant. $1.00 jar makes antiseptic solutions for 
only a few cents aquart. For sale at your druggist. 


FREE BOOKLET describing Sterizol and its many 
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your Linens, Table Cloths, Nay 


kins, Shects, P yw Cases, T 
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Cleansing - Soothing - Healing 


\PPLY a few dr yps of Absorbine, Jr 
It allays the pain und guards i 
ifection. It takes out the soreness 
ind inflammation. It helps natur 


heal more rapidly. 


So many mothers prefer this antisep 





tic liniment. It means 
first aid—and it’s safe! Read Tim 


Suggestions with each bottle 





F. Young, Inc. 


oy AN A AD AS A A) 


Soft and smooth as the petals 
of a new blown rose—an ex- 
quisite blending of Italian tale 





and the supremely fascinating 
Mavis perfume. 


VIVAU DOU 


eMAOCS| 


TALCUM 
V. VIVAUDOU, INC. 


New York - Paris -Los Angeles - Montreal 





BELLARION 


|C ontinued 


i | t } prokel pone 
till | 1 broken reputatic I 
t kee vhat I . t} 

whe I ma l 


N the ear da of June came an 
irgent and pitiful appeal to the Duke 


his brother, Filippo Maria, Count 


Pavia, for assistar i the Vi 
ti of Lodi, who had seized the city ot 
Alessandria. Della Torre gravely read the 
etter aloud while the prince guffawed 
Do not laugh et, my lord.” Della 
Torre’s lear cralt Warth face was 
rave ‘Vignate is in arn not so much 
against your brother a y 
Goggle-eved the Duk tared it h 
idviser. “By heaven, am I to go in arms 
igainst Vignate? Is that your counsel?” 
“Vignate,” said della Torre, “can be in 
ro great strength Facino own col 


should fully suffice to whip hir 
f Alessandria and back to Lodi 
Gian Maria moved restlessly about the 

room. “What if it should not? What il 








Facino should be broken b Vignate ? 
What then? Vignate will be at the gates 
Mila 
He might be if we could not prepare 
he eventuality. In alliance with Mal 
sta your highness would be _ strong 
ough to defy all comers. Indeed, your 
ghness should consider whether you 
will not in any event bring in Malatesta 
1 so make sure that this upstart does 


yt return to trouble vou again 

And the price?” 

Della Torre spread his hands. “Mala- 
testa has ambitions for his daughter. It 
he were Duchess of Milan : 

Give me air! Let me think.” He rose 
hrusting della Torre away by a sweep 
fhisthinarm. Suddenly the Duke swung 
ound again, end his grotesque counte 
ince was flushed. “By heaven! WI 
thought does it ask?” 

Facino set out next day at early morn 
ng, and by nightfall he brought his army, 
wearied and exhausted by the June heat, 
to rest under the red walls of Pavia 
After a conference with Filippo Maria 
brother of the Duke, in his great castle 
of Pavia, Facino resumed his march, his 
irmy now increased by six hundred Italian 
mercenaries under a soldier of fortune 
1amed Giasone Trotta. 

Nevertheless, he did not attempt to 
torm Alessandria. He would hem the 
place about, so as to reduce it by starva 
tion. And it was not until the siege had 
endured almost a month that Facino 
learned of the Duke’s treachery and that 
Malatesta now ——— Milan. Facino 
swore to be revenged < iny cost as soon 
as he had captured Alessandria 

The fact that the garrison did not seem 
to be suffering from hunger, despite the 
iege, led Bellarion to redouble both his 
energy and the pickets about the city 
with the result that one moonless night a 
victualling party was captured. The leader 
was brought before Bellarion, who scanned 
those pallid, pock-marked features which 
seemed vaguely familiar 

“We've met before, I think “a 
Bellarion broke off. “You are that false 
friar, who journeyed with me to Casale, 
that brigand named Lorenzaccio, 
Lorenzaccio da Trino.” 

The beady eyes blinked in terror. “I 
don’t deny it. But I was your friend 
then, and , 5 

“Quiet!” he was curtly bidden. “You 
know what awaits you?” 

“I know the risks I ran. But gly 

‘A rope, my friend. I tell you so as to 
dispel any fond doubt.” 

The man reeled a little, his knees sag- 
ging under him. The guards steadied him 
Watching him, Bellarion seemed almost 
to smile. At last he spoke again. “You 
claim that once you stood my friend. But 
now I shall require proof of your goodwill.” 

“Proof!” Lorenzaccio was confused 
“What proof can I give?” 

“You can answer my questions, clearly 
and truthfully. That will be proof enough 
But at the first sign of prevarication, there 
will be worse than death for vou. Be 
open with me now, and you shall have 
your life and presently your freedom.” 

The questions followed, and the answers 
came too promptly to leave Bellarion any 
suspicion of invention. He tested them by 
cross-questions, and was left satisfied 
that, from fear of death and hope of life, 


Lorenzaccio answered truthfully through 
out. For a half-hour perhaps the examina- 
tion continued, and left Bellarion in pos 
session of all the information that he 
needed Lorenzaccio was in the pay ol 


Girolamo Vignate, a brother of the be 
seiged tyrant, who, operating from Canta 
lupo, was sending these mule-trains of 


victuals into Alessandria on every night 
when the absence of moon light made it 
possible. The only one ever permitted to 
enter the city itself was Lorenzaccio him 
self, who had crossed the lines more than 
a dozen times in the last three weeks 
Further, Bellarion elicited from him a 
minute description of Giovanni Vignate 
of Lodi and of the principal persons us 
ually found in attendance upon him. 


he wanted less than an hour to dawn 
when the mule-train came up to the 
southern gate of Alessandria, and its sin 
vle leader disturbed the silence of the 
night by a shrill whistle thrice repeated 
\ moment later a light showed behind the 
grating by the narrow postern gate. A 
voice bawled a challenge across the gulf 

Who comes?” 

“Messenger from Messer Girolam 
answered the muleteer 

“Give the word of the night.” 

“Lodi triumphant.” 

The light was moved, and presentl 
followed a creaking of winches and a rat- 
tle of heavy chains across the lowered 
draw-bridge. The muleteer spoke to the 
night. He took farewell of men who were 
not with him, and called instructions after 
some one of whom there was no sign, then 
drove his laden mules across the bridge 

The muleteer, a tall fellow, as tall as 
Lorenzaccio, but much younger, found 
himself confronted by an officer who 
thrust a lantern into his face. “You are 
not Lorenzaccio!” 

“Contound you,” answered the mule 
teer. “You needn’t burn my nose to find 


ht 

His easy impudence allaVed suspicion 
Besides, how was a beseiged garrison to 
suspect a man who brought in a train 
of mules all laden with provisions? “Who 
are you? What is your name?” 

“I am called Beppo, which is short for 
Giuseppe. And tonight I am the deputy 
of Lorenzaccio who has had an accident 
and narrowly escaped a broken neck.” 

“You'll take your mules to the Com 
munal,” the captain answered him shortly. 

Day was breaking when Messer Beppo 
came to the Communal Palace, and drove 
his mules into the courtyard, there to 
surrender them to those whom he found 
waiting. Messer Beppo who, for a mule 
teer, was a singularly self-assertive fellow, 
demanded to be taken at once to the Lord 
Giovanni Vignate. 

Over a narrow drawbridge they entered 
the heart of that great Guelphic fortress 
and from a small courtyard they ascended 
by a winding staircase of stone to a stone 
chamber. Leaving him there, the young 
officer passed through a narrow door to a 
further room. Thence came presently a 
swarthy man whose keen, haughty eyes 
played searchingly over the muleteer. “I am 
to suppose you have a message for me,” 
he said, and sat down in the only chair 

The tall young muleteer lounged for- 
ward, no whit abashed in the presence of 
the dread lord of Lodi. “His Excellency 
desires you to understand, my lord, that 
this mule train of victuals is the last one 
he can send. Lorenzaccio is a prisoner 
in the hands of Facino. But that’s no mat 
ter. What is important is that they've 
found us out, and the cordon is now so 
tightly drawn that it’s madness to try 
to get through.” 

“Vet you,” said the tall captain, “have 
got through.” 

“By a stratagem that’s not to be re 
peated. I took a chance. I stampeded 
dozen mules into Facino’s lines near 
Aulara. At the alarm there was a rush 
for the spot. It drew, as I had reckoned, 
the men on guard between Aulara and 
Casalbagliano, leaving a gap. In the dark 
I drove through that gap before it was 
repaired.” 

Vignate’s eyes looked out of a face that 
had turned grey. “Who are you?” he 
asked. “You are no muleteer.’ 

“Your lordship is  perspicacious. I 
am a captain of fortune. Beppo Farfalla, 
to serve your [Turn to page 107] 
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Oh What Jou! 
$ am See, you may be 


HAT woman is there who will not 

\V\\ rejaice—to know she can be FREE 

from the humiliation of Excessive 

dient it Perspiration—to know that wonder- 

| NONSPI keeps the underarms normally 
dry and odorless. 


Let this be our personal message to you that 
ich glorious freedom is available. For, by 
ising old reliable NONSPI (a pure antiseptic 
rid) on an average of only two nights each 
-ek. your dresses will be saved from ruinous 
rspiration stains and you will be freed from 
the embarrassment of ar Ypit Odor. 
NONSPI, is used by more chan a million 
« »resc ribed by numerous physici ans 
and advocated by toilet dealers 
sists everywhere. 
ALL WE ASK is that you give NONSPI 
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THE NONSPI COMPANY : 
2630 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. : 
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below. ' 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Absorbed 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, S0c and $1. 


Svillmans Freckle 


Cream 22x 
ABSORBS FRECKLES , 
WHITENS THE SKIN 





The Stillman Co., 40 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 


Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- 
ment booklet, “Beauty Parlor Secrets.” 
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City State 
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Corns or Calluses 
Stops all pain in 3 seconds 


OUCH the most painful corn with this 

amazing liquid. In three seconds all 
the pain is gone. Acts like an anesthetic. 
You wear tight shoes, dance, walk again 
in comfort! 

No paring or cvtting—that is dangerous, 
Besides the corn then comes back. This 
way loosens it. Soon you peel the whole 
corn off with your fingers—like dead skin. 
Works alike on corns or calluses. 

Professional dancers by the score use 
this method. Doctors approve it as safe 
and gentle. Millions employ it te gain 
quick relief. There is no other like it 

Ask for “Gets-It" at your druggist. 
Money back if not delighted. There are 
imitations, Be sure to get the genuine. 


“GETS-IT” 2% 
= Fastest Way 






















OULD you like an 
extra $5.00 or more, 
each and every month in 
the year? You may have 
this money easily by 
spending just a little of 
your spare time taking 
care of new and renewal 
McCall subscriptions in 
your locality. No invest- 
ment of any kind is nec- 
essary and no previous 
experience is required. Ii 
you have an occasional 
hour or two of spare time, 
you should certainly find 
out about this. 
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lordship. I lead a company of three 
hundred lances. I undertook “this adven- 
ture, in the hope that it may lead to em- 
ployment. Facino Cane will lie as much at 
your mercy tomorrow night as he has lain 
on any night in all these weeks of your 
inaction.” 

“What do you say?” breathed Vignate. 
“At our mercy ?” 

“At your mercy. A bold stroke and it 
is done. The line drawn out on a pe- 
riphery some eighteen miles in length is 
very tenuous. Under cover of night a 
strong force could creep out by the North- 
ern Gate and fall upon Pavone almost be- 
fore an alarm could be raised. Before 
supports could be brought up you would 
have broken the force that is stationed 
there and captured Facino and his chief 
captains. After that, your besiegers would 
be a body without a head.” 

Followed a silence. Vignate licked his 
thick lips as he sat huddled there con- 
sidering. “It is well conceived,” he said. 
“It should succeed. I'd be easier if I were 
sure the enveloping movement could be 
made without the alarm.” 

“Ay, that’s the difficulty. But it can 
be overcome. That is where I can serve 
you; I and my three hundred lances. I 
move them round during the day wide 
of the lines and bring up behind Pavone, 
at Pietramarazzi. At the concerted hour 
I push them forward and at the mo- 
ment that you attack in front I charge 
from behind, and the envelopment is made.” 

“But how to know each other in the 
dark ?” said Vignate. “Your force and ours 
might come to grips, each supposing the 
other to be Facino’s.” 

“My men shall wear their shirts over 
their armour if yours will do the same.” 

Vignate heaved himself up. On his 
broad face it was to be read that he had 
made up his mind. “Let it be to-night, 
then. There is no gain in delay, nor can 
our stomachs brook it.” 


T was a dazzling morning. Messer 

Beppo smiled as he walked, presumably 
because on such a morning it was good to 
live. He was still smiling when, towards 
noon of that same day, he strode unan- 
nounced into Facino’s quarters at Pavone. 

Facino was at dinner with his three 
captains. “You're late, Bellarion. Was 
there any attempt last night to put a 
victualling party across the lines?” 

“There was,” said Bellarion. “We caught 
them. Nevertheless, the mule train and 
the victuals won into Alessandria.” 

They looked at him in wonder. Car- 
magnola scowléd upon him. “How, sir? 
And this in spite of your boast that you 
caught them ?” 

Bellarion fixed him with eyes that were 
red and rather bleary from lack of sleep. 
“In spite of it,” he agreed. “The fact is, 
that mule train was conducted into Ales- 
sandria by myself.” And he sat down in 
the silence that followed. 

“Do you say that you've been into 
Alessandria ?” 

“Into the very citadel. I had breakfast 
with the squat Lord of Lodi.” 

“Will you explain yourself?” 

Bellarion did so. 

The sequel you already guess, and its 
telling need not keep us long. That night 
Vignate and six hundred men, wearing 
their shirts over their armour, rode into 
as pretty an ambush about the village 
of Pavone as is to be found in the his- 
tory of such operations. There was some 
rough fighting for perhaps a_ half-hour, 
and a good deal of blood was shed, for 
Vignate’s men, infuriated at finding them- 
selves trapped, fought viciously and in- 
vited hard knocks in return. 

Bellarion in handsome armour, but 
without a headpiece, to which as yet he 
had been unable to accustom himself, 
held aloof.from the furious scrimmage, 
just as he had held aloof from the jousts 
in Milan. He had a horror of personal 
violence and manhandling, which some 
contemporaries who detected it have ac- 
counted a grave flaw in his nature. Never- 
theless, one blow at least for his side was 
forced upon him and, all things con- 
sidered, it was a singularly appropriate 
blow. It was towards the end of the 
fight, just as the followers of Vignate be- 
gan to own defeat and throw down their 
weapons, that one man all cased in armour 
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[Continued from page 106] 




















and with a headpiece whose peaked vizor 
gave him the appearance of some mon- 
strous bird, came charging furiously at 
the ring of enemies that confined him. 
He was through and over them in that 
terrific charge, and the way of escape was 
clear before him, save for the aloof Bel- 
larion, who of his own volition would 
have made no move to check that impetu- 
ous, career. But the fool must needs drive 
straight at Bellarion through the gloom. 
Bellarion pulled his horse aside, and by 
that swerve avoided the couched lance 
which he suspected rather than saw. Then, 
rising in his stirrups as that impetuous 
knight rushed by, he crashed the mace 
with which he had armed himself upon 
the peaked vizor, and rolled his assailant 
from the saddle. 

Thereafter he behaved with knightly 
consideration. He got down from _ his 
horse and relieved the fallen knight of 
his helmet, so as to give him air, which 
presently revived him. By the usages of 
chivalry the man was Bellarion’s prisoner. 

In the main room of Facino’s quarters 
the two first confronted each other in the 
light. Bellarion laughed as he looked into 
that flat swarthy countenance with - the 
pouting lips that were frothing now with 
rage. “You filthy, venal hound! You've 
sold yourself to the highest bidder! Had 
I known it was you, you might have slit 
my throat or ever I would have sur- 
rendered to you.” 

Facino stared now at Bellarion’s raging 
prisoner, in whom they recognised Vignate 
And meanwhile Bellarion was answering 
him. “I was never for sale, my lord. You 
are not discerning. I was my lord Facino’s 
man when I sought you this morning in 
Alessandria. My name is Bellarion.” 

“It’s the name of a trickster, then, a 
cheat, a foul, treacherous hind, who im 
posed upon me with lies.” He looked past 
his captor at Facino, who was smiling. 
“Is this how you fight, Facino?” 

“Merciful Heaven!” Facino laughed. 
“Are you to prate of chivalry and knight- 
errantry, you faithless brigand! Count it 
against him, Bellarion, when you fix his 
ransom. He is your prisoner. If he were 
mine I’d not enlarge him under fifty 
thousand ducats.” 

Savage eyes glowed at Facino. “Say 
nothing more,” Bellarion admonished 
him. “What you’ve said so far has 
already cost you fifty thousand ducats. 
Insolence is a costly luxury in a prisoner.” 

When Vignate had been conducted from 
the room, Carmagnola, who had witnessed 
the previous scene, turned to face Facino. 
“And so, my lord, the affair is happily 
concluded.” 

“Concluded? There was derision in 
Bellarion’s interjection.” ‘Why, sir, the af- 
fair has not yet begun. This was no more 
than the prelude to the capture of Ales- 
sandria. It’s to be taken before daylight.” 

They stared at him, and Facino was 
frowning almost in displeasure. “You 
said nothing of this.” 

“I thought it would be clear. Why do 
I lure Vignate to make a camisade from 
Alessandria with six hundred men wear- 
ing their shirts over their arms, to be met 
here by another three hundred under 
Captain Farfalla similarly bedecked? 
Nine hundred horsemen, or thereabouts, 
with their shirts over their arms will 
ride back in triumph to Alessandria in the 
dim light of dawn. And the jubilant gz 
rison will lift up its gates to receive them. 

As Bellarion had planned, so the thing 
fell out. In the grey light of breaking 
day, the anxious watchers from the 
walls beheld a host approaching, whose 
white shirts announced them for Vignate 
and his raiders. Down went drawbridge, 
up portcullis to admit them. Over the 
timbers of the bridge they thundered, and 
the waiting soldiery of Vignate deafened 
the ears of the townsfolk with their 
cheers, which abruptly turned to cries 
of rage and fear. For the camisaders were 
amongst them, beating them down and 
back, breaking a way into the gatehouse, 
assuming possession of the machinery that 
controlled drawbridge and portcullis, and 
spreading themselves out into the square 
within to hold the approaches of the gate. 
And now as the daylight grew, another 
host advanced upon the city, the main 
battle of Facino’s army. 

[Continued in Jury McCatr’s] 
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Plaster {for 
Patching 


that anyone can use 


| bey can patch holes and cracks 
| in walls or ceilings easily and 
| quickly with Rutland Patching 
Plaster. The patch will not shrink 
as plaster of paris shrinks. Neither 
will it crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. It’s as lasting 
as the wall itself. 





A few of its 
many other uses 
Mending outside 
stucco or cement 


Easy for anyone to walls. 
use because it does not Pointing brick 
dry or “set” instantly. work, 


| You can paint or paper 
over it without shel- 
lacing and the patch 
will not spot through. 


Closing mouse or 
rat holes. 

Sealing small 
cracks where in- 


sects or vermin 
The handy cartons 


come all ready to use. 
Just add water and 
apply. Paint, wallpaper 
and hardware stores 
sell Rutland Patching 
Plaster. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, mail coupon. 
We will send you a 
2'» Ib. carton and you 
can pay the postman 
30¢ plus postage upon 
delivery. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co. Dept. G 7, 
Rutland, Vermont. 


enter. 
As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors. 
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| RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. | 
Dept. G. 7, Rutland, Vermont 

| Send me 2'> lb. carton of Rutland Plaster. | 
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- A. J. Dickinson, Room 712, 


Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me free books about Glacier National 
Park and cost from this point of a day 
stay in the Park fora party of - Lam 
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0 General Tour of Park 

O Burlington Escorted Tour 
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INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 


ALABASTINE eo beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and 
2 


conduces to the health of your family. 


Alabastine is durable, 


sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in 
full five-pound packages, directions on package. 


" and free services 


« for book,” Artistic Home Decorations, 
Send 10c of Miss Ruby ane my oe I lome Betterment Expert. 
ALABASTINE CO., 718 Grandville Ave.,Grand Rapids,Mich, 








FRECKLES 


Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 
Safely and Surely and Have 
a Beautiful Complexion With 


OTHINE 


(DOUBLE STRENGTH) 
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—— Safe 


“ask for Horlick’s 


Milk 
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AFIELD WITH GENE 
STRATTON-PORTER 


[Continued from page 10] 
When I saw it two years ago, that fence 
looked as if it held enough Bitter Sweet 
to supply the countryside and was a 


marvelous picture of vivid coloring. 
have known only a few people who 
enjoyed the woods and fields or who loved 


wild flowers in the intimate and devoted 
way Mrs. Porter loved them. To her, the 
finding of a new wild flower for her col- 
lection was a real adventure. 

Mrs. Porter spent much time and lab« 

trying to find out why some wild 
flowers disappeared rapidly from wood 
and fields that were pastured. She 
watched the flowers she brought in and 
planted, more especially those that had 
not been native to Wildflower Woods 
knowing then that her observations would 
be exact. 

In her field work she was always fair— 
she never took all the plants she found. 
If there were oniy a few she marked them 
with stakes and returned later tor the sced 

Through all the vears of this beloved 
work, was the thought that some day this 
tract would be taken over by the State 
of Indiana so that the coming gencrations 
could study the plants and become ai 
uainted with the wild flowers native to 
their own State. 

Much of the work she did in Wildflower 
Woods served as a working basis for the 
material she used in her “nature stories,”’ 
as she always liked to call her novels, The 
fundamental purpose of her books was to 
interest people not only in the preserva- 
tion of wild flowers but of all wild life. 

Limberlost Cabin could truly be called 
a bird sanctuary. I have never seen so 
many different birds or seen them in so 
great numbers as there were in the trces 
surrounding the Cabin. 

People numbering millions have pur- 
chased and enjoyed the books Mrs. Porter 
has given to the world. She was perhaps 
better known as a novelist than as a 
naturalist, but it was ber love of nature 
that enabled her to give“te. the world the 
books by which she is best known. 





A FRIEND IN NEED 
[Continued from page 11] 


does it so perfectly imitate the triangular 
scars on the bark? 

Because any bird or squirrel that dis- 
covered this moth would seize and devour 
it. But this gray creature is not con- 
spicuous. Why doesn’t it fly about? You 
are answered if you touch it. Only the 
upper wings are gray like bark; the under 
wings are barred with blazing scarlet-— 
or with orange or brilliant yellow, or with 
old rose or shell-pink, or with silvery 
white, according to the particular species. 

How far have you strolled with your- 
self? Three feet; one pace. 

If you stand quite still you will sce the 
scented tops of the sweet fern trembling 
and catch a glimpse of movement under- 
neath. Then, if you whistle, a rabbit will 
sit up. 

A prodigious bound or two, a flash of 
white—the little powder-puff tail—and he’s 
gone, 

Now, in that oak tree on your left are 
what is known as a pair of pests. One is 
a red squirrel. The other is a bird very 
beautifully dressed in blue and silvery 
white plumage. It is a blue-jay. 

They are pests. Noisy ones. And yet 
they are not unmitigated nuisances. They 
are natural conservationists. Do you 
notice that a forest of tiny oak trees is 
sprouting all about you? Squirrel and jay 
planted that future forest. Not knowingly 
or with philanthropic intent. No. They 
merely forgot to dig up the acorns that 
they buried for future food. 

Look about you. Everywhere butter 
flies, dragon flies, bees, wasps—an endless 
variety of gay or gauzy wings flash in 
the sun. Birds are on the wing, too, 
high in the blue or close above the grass 

Is this loneliness—with your friendly 
self as comrade? Teach this new com- 
1ade one thing more: a deathless curiosity 
concerning all things good and natural 
is what keeps mind and heart and figure 
and face youthful. That is the best anti- 
dote for old age—the surest panacea for 
loneliness, the tonic for tired minds, the 
purifier of weary hearts. 
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... mud spots. . . grease spots 
...gtass stains and soils. . 
these are easily removed from 
white shoes with the cleansing 
magic of White Dyanshine. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN- 
ILIN OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE ‘SHOE POLISH 
10 — opyright | 1926 — Bartor n » Mig. ae 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two Meets a!l requirements for en- 
and the yh & professions. This 
are described in oar 


ical courses 
for it TODAY. 
SCHOOL 


AMERICAN 
Dept. H-A-60 Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


Less Hair 
in the Comb 
more 


Hair on the Head 












You can complete 
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A very few treatments will show you 
how surely and easily you can check 
falling hair, dandruff and itching 
scalp with 


GLOVERS 





IMPERIAL 


MANGE MEDICINE 


This well known healing medicine thorough- 
ly cleans the scalp, pores, and oil ducts—re- 
stores the lustre to the hair and stimulates 
and strengthens the hair roots. 
Its regular use keeps hair and scalp in a 
heakhy condition and is a safeguard against 
dandruff and falling hair which threaten 
everyone constantly. 
GLOVER’S Imperial Medicated Soap 
is a valuable companion to Glover’s Imper- 
ial Mange Medicine and is a most effective 
shampoo. 
For sale at Druggists’, Barbers’, 
and Hai ssers’ 


Write for Free Book 
“Howto have Beautiful Hair and a Healthy 
Scalp’’ by Dr. H. Clay Glover 
Address H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. D39, 119-121 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Miss Hopper as she appears today. 


Multiplied Beauty 


—Perennial Youth 


I found them in the ways I offer you 


By Edna Wallace Hopper P 


These are the greatest of Edna Wallace Hop 
per’s Aids. I consider them the best in exist 
ence, and after 40 years of searching I should 
Each combines a number ot | 


know. lelps in 


one application. 


White Youth Clay 


[his is a new-type clay, based on 20 years of 
scientific study. It is white, refined and dainty 
It combines three clays with numerous other 
factors to bring maximum results. The crude 
and muddy clays you know are not at all 
like this. 

White Youth Clay purges the skin of all that 
clogs and mars it. It draws out the causes o! 
blackheads and blemishes. It brings the blood 
to the skin to nourish and revive it. The result 


is a rosy afterglow 


heauty in 30 minutes, and women often seem to 


vy which amazes and d lights. 
It combats all lines and wrinkles. 


\White Youth Clay will bring to any girl new 





‘op ten years. I urge you to learn what it 


My Youth Creams 


My Youth Cream combines a dozen of the 
best helps known to foster, feed and preserve 


the skin. These include products of both lemon 


and strawberry. 


Youth Cream comes in two 


types—cold ‘cream and vanishing. One for 


night, the other for the day. 


( 
} 


| 


My baby-like 
omplexion shows one of the effects. You will 
ve delighted with this cream. 


B Fre 





Any | 
Beauty | 
Aid | 
See Coupon Below 


Still a Girl 


Mine is a grandmother's age, and my life has been 
spent in the limelight. Yet I am still a stage star, still 


a beauty, still a girl. The thousands who see me daily 


marvel at my youthful bloom. And countle young 
girls envy my hair and my complexion. 
My mother took me as a girl in a world-search for 


beauty aids. The best we found then were produced 
by French experts. I became by their help a famous 
beauty, gained a glorious career. Since then I have 
made 34 trips to France to learn of her latest discov 
eries. They have preserved my beauty, kept my youth, 
as all who see me know. 

Now I am placing these helps—the best I found 
at every woman’s call. All drug and toilet counters 
supply them in my name. Every girl and woman who 
desires may use exactly what I use, and at a modest 
cost. I am doing my best to brinz to millions the 
benefits I gained. 








My Facial Youth 


Youth is a liquid cleanser which 
Leading beauty 


Facial 
I'rench scientists gave me. 
experts the world over now advise and employ 
the formula, but they usually charge too much. 
So only a small percentage of women yet know 
this superlative help. 

Facial Youth contains no animal, no vege 
table fat. It cannot assimilate in any way with 
the skin. It simply cleans to the depths, then 
departs. All the dirt and grime, dead skin and 
clogging matter depart with it. You will never 
know what a clean skin means until you use 
Facial Youth. And no skin can keep lovel 
unless clean 


My Hair Youth 


My hair is my greatest glory. It is thick and 
lustrous, far more luxuriant than 40 years ago 
I have never had falling hair or dandruff, 
never a touch of gray. All that I owe to French 
hair experts whose best helps are embodied in 
my Hair Youth. 

Hair Youth is concentrated. I apply it with 
an eyedropper directly to the scalp. There it 
combats the hardened oil and dandruff which 
stifle the hair roots. It tones and stimulates 
the scalp. My hair shows how hair can flourish 
when the scalp gets that attention. The first 
+ | 
I 


application will show how mu h you need it 


The coupon will bring you a liberal sample 
ot any of my beauty helps. Check which vou 


Want and send it. ( lip coupon now 





| 
e J 
Your Choice FREE 
Mail this coupon to Edna Wallace Hopper, | 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Check the 
sample wanted. My Beauty Book will come 
with it, also samples of my face powders. 


Facial Youth 
Hair Youth 


}White Youth Clay 
_j Youth Cream 
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One sample is free. If you want more than 

one, enclose 10 cents for each additional sample 
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farewell nod she left them and returned to her 
table Jill glan¢ followed her 

“Tt hate that woman!” she said suddenly 

“Do you? Why? Asked Garry in leisurely 
tones. “She’s very beautiful—and quite unsu 


cessful. You’ve no reason to hate her 

“No, I suppose I haven't,” she acknowledged. “But I do.’ 

Garry regarded her. Then: “Come and dance,” he said 

He swept her away down the shining length of the floor 
and in a few minutes Jill had forgotten her annoyance with 
Iris, forgotten temporarily even that nagging little para 
graph which had appeared in the morning’s paper. There 
was something tremendously vivid and alive about Garry 
dancing—it made you forget things. Once she looked up 
into his eyes bent above her. They were curiously bright 

May had slipped into June o quickly that Jill could 
hardly believe it was a whole month since the day she tele 
phoned to Garry Lester. She had been utterly bored then 
But not now—not since Garry had flashed back into her 
life like a meteor. She saw him almost daily 

But on a blazingly hot day towards the end of June 
Quayne apparently woke. Jill had come in from playing ten 
nis, and was lying down on a couch, looking rather white 
and exhausted. He regarded his wife with a sudden quick 
glance of concern. “What have you been doing?” he asked. 

“Playing tennis,” she answered listlessly 

“It was absurd of you to play in this heat,” he commented. 

“One must do something,” said Jill 

For an instant a dangerous glint showed in Quayne’s deep- 
set eyes. Then: “Yes, I suppose one must. And we haven't 
done anything together for quite a long time, have we? What 
do you say to going up the river this afternoon?” 

Jill regarded him silently a moment. Last year they had 
often gone up the river together—before, as she told herself 
bitterly, the nov cf matrimony had begun to wear off 

“I’ve already {.. 1 to go motoring with Garry,” she said 

“Don’t you go out rather often with Lester?” said Quayne. 
His voice sounded taut—like stretched whipcord 

“Since you’re not able to take me out yourself, I should 
have thought you would be pleased that there was some one 
else ready to take me off your hands.” 

Quayne’s face went white 

“All I want is that you shouldn’t get yourself talked 
about,” he retorted sharply 

Jill sat up suddenly on th ecouch. “Who talks, pray ?” 

“Well, I met Iris Lethbridge and her aunt in. Bond Street 
the other day, and they mentioned that they’d seen you at 
different places with Lester.” 

Iris Lethbridge! Jill's mind went quickly back to various 
occasions when she and Garry had run across her. 

“So—” slowly—‘you allow Iris to comment on what I 
do? I think—I'm a little surprised at you, Straton.” 

The sneer was palpable, but he refused to let it turn him 
from his point. “You are right,” he responded quietly. “It 
was Iris who mentioned the matter. I should prefer you to 
see rather less of him 

Jill sprang up from the couch, her eyes blazing. 

“*You would prefer!’” she broke out in a low voice, 
shaken with anger. “Has it ever occurred to you to think 
that J ‘might prefer’ to have some one to go about with, to 
talk to and amuse me while you are shut up in your study? 
It's been your work—your work”—bitterly—“all the time.” 

“Tt’s mot true.” He made a step towards her and, catching 
her by both arms, forced her to face him. “You'll take that 
back, Jill.” He waited, sternly silent 

“No,” she said, “I won't take it back. Apparently, what 
Iris thinks matters much more than—what I—I—” 

“Jill!” Quayne spoke incredulously. “You can’t possibly 
think that! There’s only one woman in my world who 
counts—and you know it.” 

Jill laughed with the repressed bitterness of months. 

“Oh, Straton, I thought it—once. I wish I could believe it 
now, but I can’t. You've shown me—for so long—how little 
I count.” She got up. “I—I think I'll go now,” she said 
rather wearily, turning towards the door 

He laid his hands on her shoulders 

“No,” he said suddenly, “you won't go—not like that. Are 
we going to shipwreck our happiness on a single rock ?” 
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HE coming influential center of 

development of our Coast curve 
is, without doubt, Pensacola. The 
city cannot escape expansion for the 
Frisco Railroad System has recently 
adopted it for its ocean port. When the connection planned 
is completed, Pensacola will be open to a great West and 
Northwest territory hitherto closed to her. At the same time 
the immediate completion of the Old Spanish Trail eastward 
will open the rest ol the State to her as it never before has 
been, and put her on the route of the tourist. He will cer 
tainly come when he can get in without taking the ferry, 
which so irritates him. 

But will Pensacola’s growth be natural, controlled, steady; 
or forced, erratic, fluctuating? She has the decision largely 
in her own hands and she has to guide her the experience 
of all her bigger Florida sisters, as well as much past experi- 
ence of her own. She has to aid her the fine agencies which 
the boom to the eastward and southward have brought into 
action: The Florida Real Estate Commission and the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce 

Pensacola’s chief thought today seems to be the develop- 
ment of her back country. For many, many years Pensacola’s 
great fundamental source of wealth was pine. This pine 
furnished the naval stores, as the turpentine and rosin, which 
were so large an element of her wealth, are called. After the 
trees had been “turpentined” as long as it was safe for their 
health and strength, they were cut and turned into lumber. 


[Continued from page 23] 


She turned back 

“On a single rock? It’s been rocks—big and little rocks 
ill the time. And’”—her voice quivered—‘“I’m tired of being 
bruised against them.” She went unsteadily from the room. 


lie drew a long breath of satisfaction. A sun-baked moor, 
the pungently sweet scent of gorse in her nostrils, and her 
vnole being saturated with that sense of freedom born of 
open spaces. “This is heavenly, Garry,” she sighed. 

They had leit the car by the roadside in front of a little 

iyside inn: a low rambling building, with a wide verandah 
in front, and with a swinging sign-board bearing the briet 
legend “LUNCHES AND TEAS.” 

Drawn up just outside was a big touring car, and exactly 
as Garry and Jill descended from their two-seater, a group of 
people, laughing and chattering, emerged from the gateway 
and made their way towards the stationary car. As they 
passed, one of the women, fur-coated and swathed in a dark- 
blue motor-veil halted uncertainly, glanced curiously from 
Jill to her companion 

Jill flushed suddenly as she recognized Iris Lethbridge 
Somehow she would rather it had been any one else who 
had chanced to find her alone with Garry in this outlying 
part of the moor 

“View first and tea after? Or tea first and view after?” 
asked Lester, holding the gate open tor her to pass in. He 
made no comment on the encounter with Iris, but his brow 
hed darkened a little. 

“Oh, view first,” declared Jill hastily. “And we mustn’t 
siay too long, or I shall be late home, Garry.” 

So they set off on foot towards the tor. Twenty minutes 
brisk walking brought them to its foot, but the climb itself 
o-cupied considerably longer, and its difficulties kept Jill, at 
least, from observing that a change was taking place in the 
weather 

“We'd better bolt back to the inn,” said Garry, as a few 
sprinkling drops fell warningly. “We're in for a downpour.” 

They hurried down, but long before they had accomplished 
the descent the rain was coming down in good earnest, driven 
by a rising gale of wind, and by the time they regained 
the shelter of the inn, Jill’s thin summer frock was wet. 

“T think there’s only one thing to do,” said Garry. “And 
that is to ask them to give us some dinner here—” 

Reluctantly she consented. Dinner, when it came, was not 
a particularly appetising meal. That, however, affected her 
but little. She was far too worried to feel hungry, and she 
waved the landlady’s apologies away with a rather pale little 
smile. It was not until they had reached the coffee that thete 
was any diminution in the beating of the rain against the 
windowpanes. Then, as suddenly as it had come on, the storm 
ceased. Jill sprang up and peered out. 

“Garry, it’s stopped raining!’ She glanced down at her 
watch and gave an exclamation of dismay; “Do go and 
start the engine at once,” she went on a trifle breathlessly. 
“It’s even later than I thought.” 

But Lester made no movement to obey. Instead, he sat 
looking at her curiously, rather as though he were mentally 
balancing up certain possibilities. Then he shook his head. 

“I’m sorry,” he said slowly. “But I can’t get you back at 
all tonight. There’s no petrol.” 

“No petrol?” she exclaimed. “What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. We've got about enough petrol to run 
two or three miles. I didn’t tell you before, because—” 

“Because?” repeated Jill in a queer, strained voice. Fear, 
a nameless, terrible fear that she dared not put into words, 
assailed her. “Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“Because,” said Garry quietly, “I didn’t want you to know,” 

“Do you mean—that you knew—all the time?” 

“Yes, I only brought enough petrol to get us here—and no 
more.” He spoke quite quietly, but to Jill’s eyes, desperately 
searching for some explanation of the inexplicable, his face 
seemed to have altered—to have grown older looking, stern 
with some resolve, all the boyishness gone out of it. 


FLORIDA—AND THEN WH 


[Continued from page 68) 


For many years before and after the Civil War, Pensacola 
was the home of a few men who owned or controlled vast 
tracts of pine timber within comparatively easy range of her 
port. They controlled a big, cheap labor body—poor whites, 
negroes. Apparently it never entered their minds that the 
day might come when the source of their wealth would be 
exhausted, for they made no attempt to replant where they 
destroyed, to find out if the land they had stripped could be 
turned to other purposes. They awoke one morning to find 
their vast tracts denuded, their incomes cut off, and thty 
knew no other way in the world to get an income save 
through the bounty of nature and the labor of poor men. 
But out of that situation there has come a development 
which is restoring one of the sources of the wealth destroyed 
by the thoughtless cutting of timber. It begins with a pine 
stump—that blackened object which so pains one as one, 
motors through much of this country, and which is so great 
a nuisance to the farmer who is trving to redeem any part 
of the land. The agency which is conducting the operation 
is a factory in Pensacola which buys these stumps and con- 
verts them into turpentine, rosin and pine oil. It is an endless 
chain process for after these products are entirely taken out, 
the wood is still left as good a fuel as ever, and is carried 
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TOMORROW’S TANGLE . gat toposediy’-Wit you please tell me. what 


you mean?” 

Garry stood up. 

“Ves, I'll explain. Do you remember’—his eyes 
met and held her own—“do you remember I once told you 
that if I couldn’t get you by fair means I would by foul? 
Well,that’s the meaning of it. I want you, and I’m going 
to take you.” 

In the heavy silence which followed Garry’s last speech, it 
seemed to Jill as though his figure towered above her in the 
candle-lit dusk of the inn parlor. She shrank back, 

“Garry, you must be mad!” she exclaimed. “I’ve told you 

even if I cared for you—I would never do—that. Did you 
suppose you could force me to—by a trick like this? I—I 
believed you were my friend.” 

“No,” he admitted gravely. “I’m not your friend. I’ve told 
you so. I’m your lover, not your friend, Jill. Give in and own 
you're beaten. Be sensible and realise it. You’ve no choice 
now. You can’t get home to-night. You’ve got to stay here— 
with me. And afterwards—well, you’ll find Quayne won't be 
exactly prepared to take you back—” 

But he never finished that sentence. Jill’s slender hand 
suddenly dealt him a stinging blow across the mouth. For a 
‘moment a very devil of rage seemed to blaze out of his eyes 
at her. Then it died down as quickly as it had flared up, 
and Garry’s charming smile flashed out. He lifted the hand 
which had struck him and kissed it lightly, then, with a 
swift movement, drew her into his arms. 

“You silly darling!” he said, his voice suddenly very 
tender. “Oh, Jill, I know just how you feel. But I had to 
trap you, sweetest. There was no other way of getting you. 
Jill, I’m not all bad. I gave Quayne a year in which to make 
good. And he didn’t do it. If you’d been happy, I’d have 
gone away again and left you to it. But you weren’t. The 
other day you admitted it. Since then, I’ve thought of noth- 
ing else—nothing but how to take you away from him and 
teach you what love means.” 

Jill freed herself from his grasp. 

“Vou teach me what love means?” she flung back at him. 
“Why, you don’t know the very first meaning of it, if you 
call this love.” 

It was the quiet disdain with which she turned to leave 
him that roused to sudden flame the passion he had been 
holding under restraint. In two strides he had overtaken her 
and caught her in his arms. She struggled, but all her strength 
was nothing against his. 

“Give in, Jill,” he said, “give in, and I swear you shall 
never repent it as long as you live.” 

But she still fought him, twisting this way and that. 

“T won't,” she returned, between her teeth. “Let go of me, 
Garry—do you hear? You must be utterly mad!” 

“Mad?” he repeated unsteadily. “Yes, I think I am—mad 
for you.” A moment later he had bent his face to hers 
and she felt his kisses crushing against her eyes and lips 
and throat. 

“Garry—” But he stifled the word with his lips. 

Suddenly, without warning, came the sound of imperious, 
striding footsteps crossing the wooden boards of the veran- 
dah. A man’s figure paused for an instant at the open window, 
and instinctively Garry relaxed his hold. In that brief second 
between the loosening of his grip and what happened after 
she had just time to realise that the man standing on the 
threshold of the room was Straton. Then with a hoarse, 
wordless cry he leaped—straight at Garry. His clenched fist 
shot out, and Garry crashed backwards, and lay still. 

In the utter silence that followed, husband and wife stood 
facing one another across Lester’s prostrate body. 

“Ts he dead?” Jill whispered—“Have you killed him?” 

For an instant Quayne’s gaze swept the body at his feet. 

“No,” he replied briefly. He turned towards the window by 
which he had entered. 

“Come,” he said. “Come with me.” 

Moving stiffly, as though she were in a dream, Jill fol- 
lowed her husband from the inn 
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from the retorts through pipes and 
fed to furnaces. 

In other words, here in Pensacola is 
an industrial enterprise which not only 
restores one of her great wealth pro- 
ducers, but is making a splendid contribution towards the- 
development of her back country, and if the town is to have 
the large permanent future she dreams, this development 
must be insured. Pensacola’s problem, however, is the 
problem of the future of all Florida. The State must be made 
to produce more from its soil if it is to have a permanent 
future independent of tourists, independent of the invest- 
ments of outsiders who come to gamble in real estate, build 
great and stately cities, create islands and shores out of sand 
bars and acquire an empire in which to play and experiment. 

Her wealth producing power has been demonstrated but 
what has been done so far is not much more than a demon- 
stration. Florida has a tremendous task on her hands. Not 
more than eight percent of her great territory is as yet under 
cultivation. Let us suppose that fifty percent of what re- 
mains is capable of cultivation, and it is difficult to find a 
real died-in-the-wool Floridian who would consent to so low 
a percentage, but let it be fifty percent, and consider what 
that means—not so much in money but in men, in intel- 
ligence, in eternal vigilance. 

Florida’s real problem is one of scientific colonization 
and development of her land and it is to that problem 
which we will turn in our next chapter, in July McCall’s. 
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New Lives for Oh 


Vigorous, vital—freed from constipation, skin 


and stomach ills~— through one simple food 





8 
“LAST DECEMBER, there appeared a blotch of little 
blisters at one corner of my mouth. They gradually spread 
on my face and were very embarrassing. I tried different 
remedies but nothing seemed to help. So I decided to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I can truthfully say, that, aside from 
clearing up the eruptions, it has improved my health in 
general. I am thankful for Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Gertrupe Scupper, Detroit, Mich. 

SRR 


IH 





2 Si SRR ORE EGER G : 
“AFTER FOUR YEARS’ SERVICE in Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands, I suffered greatly from indigestion. A 
friend suggested I take Fleischmann’s Yeast. In about a 
month the attacks of indigestion had disappeared. I enjoyed 
my food. Since then I have had wonderful health and a 
clear complexion.” 
Louis B. Tuomas, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIGHT 
“MY LITTLE SON Harry was very frail. In addition, he 
was afflicted with boils. The suffering was intense. Then 
we decided to feed him Fleischmann’s Yeast. Harry has 
never had a recurrence of the trouble. He eats well and his 
bowels are regular. And we are thankful for the benefits he 
received,” 

Harry E. Hecxincer, Cincinnati, O. 





ae 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start 
eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. F-29, the Fleischmann Company, 701! 
Washington Street, New York. 
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“*YOU LOOK so much better than we, who have had 
vacations, do,’ remarked several of my teachers to-day. ‘Is 
it the arduous work of summer school or prosperity that 
agrees with you?’ The truth is that I am now a regular con- 
sumer of a product that I have known for years without real- 
izing its health-giving properties. Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
cured the constipation that sapped my strength for so long. 
To-day I feel like a new man.” 
Cuarces F, Wixtuts, Baltimore, Md. 


LEFT 
“RUN-DOWN, irritable and depressed. My nerves were in 
a dreadful condition. I lacked energy. Worst of all, my 
color gradually faded. It made me look older than I actually 
was. My physician recommended Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
took three cakes a day for two months. At the end of four 
wecks I noticed a remarkable change. My energy returned, 
my complexion regained its freshness. Now I have all the 
buoyancy of youth and I still take my Fleischmann’s Yeast 
to keep fit.” 
Vircinia B. Maurice, New York City 


ae 





£5 RCE 

THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire sys- 
tem—aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes con- 
stipation. Eat two or three cakes regularly every 
day before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. For 
constipation especially, dissolve one cake in hot water 
(not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
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ppalling increase over the 1924 fi they ao, the hones confessions of women marriage means which makes a girl so silly : 
In Cuyahoga County, Ohio, divore men. Many thanks are due the writers. perhaps it is a defect in conscience. Either 
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In talking this over, let’s go straight to VWagazine X 276 West 27th Street, New York City. nior and married. 
the core of the cause. Most of us recognize ah : I chose him, found a position in a distant 
in human nature an insatiable, ineradicabl city and waited for him to be divorced. 
hunger for love. There are both splendid But when he told his wife, she refused to 
ind ugly names for the urge. And perhaps there ts a per it to suit ourselves, and without too much heartbreak release him! They have three children, one is about to marry 
versity in many of us which we do not recognize but which Frankly J am—RESENTFUL ind the mother’s cry is that divorce is a disgrace which she 
ustifies some very hard names; perhaps we ardently desire will not heap upon her grandchildren. 
errant romance and will not curb our wishful thinking Instead of telling what I think about the invaders, I’ve So my true mate and I must wait and give up the best 

Woman is as hungry for love as man is. Love is on her decided to let them tell about themselves. Here’s about the years of our happiness just for her! 
mind most of the time. But woman has one set of ideals worst revelation in my collection: In my heart I long for a family of my own but I must 
about love and man has another. So far in civilization, sacrifice my woman’s holiest yearning for my babes because 
woman has fitted herself to man’s code and never has been Dear Winona Wilcox: I don’t think it is fair! You happy this wife will not give up the only man I can love. 

; able to change man’s ideas to conform to her own. married women have so much! You have homes, tenderness, I’m estranged from my vbeople, my condition is one of 
by And because she cannot remodel man’s affection to her babies! You do not have to work and yet you would refuse loneliness, but somehow I can’t feel the least wicked or guilty ’ 
} own design, as she is brought up expecting to do, many a us forlorn unweds the comfort of a stray kiss! or responsible. Isn’t there something to be said for “the 
; devoted wife goes to wreck. She commits a kind of spiritual I had the reputation of being “a bone” at school. I ®as other woman”? I would like opinions —ALINE. 

uicide, as if there were some virtue in destroying herself brought up to be proper. I believed the “one-love-forever” 
for love’s sake. She wastes the best of herself for the worst jheory., J was jilted and became a petter. It would be a foolish wife, methinks, who would sacrifice 
the man; and because she does this, she needs to be told This craving for caresses is as old as Adam and I can’t her children and home in order that her enemy might raise 
t hundred times over that she never will have the power to think it is wicked; and I can’t see why married women think a family. So I find nothing to say for the intruder, but this 
iJ limit or direct the greed which causes her disillusionment, but they can reserve petting privileges as their exclusive right. page is open to her defenders—if anv. 
he can and she ought to change her reaction to disillusion-  Jsn’t the unmarried girl to have an outlet for the tenderness From a girl who has paid in kind and in full, and has 
ment. She can achieve a greater contentment in matrimony’ in her heart? sense to perceive the justice in the event comes this: 
than she now possesses if she will learn how to be something I didn’t hunt for a lover among other girls’ husbands but 
n herself, of herself and for herself. This is not a doctrine ot hen chance gave me one who is married, I didn’t take him Dear Winona Wilcox: In college there was no better girl 
e'fishness but of self-development away from his wife. I crowded into his heart beside her. She than I. After finishing school, I became a teacher and boarded 
For the increase in divorce, judges give various reason knows he and I love each other and she knows that we are with a young married couple. The man loved home, the 
uch as monotony, and financial pressure, but seldom do any both better and braver because we do. wife liked society. They had no children. In the evening, he 
of my thousands of correspondents complain of anything It may hurt her but she is generous enough to share him often went out with her but sometimes stayed at home. 
except “the other woman.” with me. Promiscuous petting is unthinkable but with a If the wife was late in the afternoon, I would start dinner. 
i In most of the letters from average wives who hold the plendid man whom you admire—MONA M. I am a good cook, the husband flattered me and feeling sorry 
ij best traditions of what love and marriage ought to be, for him, I was nice to him. At last he made love to me and 
i wronged wives who have staked all there is in them on the Who would refuse a crust to the starving? That seems to J found myself slipping. So two years passed, then I decided 
success and happiness of marriage, there’s the statement that be the idea. The girl whines like a mendicant, like one un- to teach elsewhere. He wrote continually and finally I told 
it the wife isn’t conscious of anything wrong with her scheme able to*earn her own living in love. She subsists on charity, Aim that if his wife would divorce him, I would marry him. 
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: tayed where she belongs, where law, religion and convention 
li place her, our divorce figures wouldn't rise so alarmingly 
tt Today I offer a unique assortment of letters from confessed 
i trespassers, letters which were written from the defensive 
iy , ‘. ingle, but which nevertheless betray the writers’ mental and 
if y moral limitations. Their especially interesting feature is the 
: ; ittitude of rightness which the girl in the triangle assum 
i} But first, a complaint from a wile who is modernly en 
ih lightened about what has happened to her: 
ii 
HF Dear Winona Wilcox: My husband and a hout ¢ 
Hi particle of conscience ire trying to destroy au my 
Hi tands for. 
H Wy husband and I have grandchildren. We have accumu 
j ted a fortune, therefore he is an attractive “prospe for 
i n unattached young 
iF He has asked me to divorce him in rder that ] ” 
it marry her! He savs she is a “good man and that 
1} ves” her! Well, 1 am a good wom for thirty u 
it has sworn that he loved ly me! 
14 Divorce would bring me no fina hardship but I do 
: not intend to let him have his unfair way in a marriage 
i hich is as much my concern « 
: My oldest son emphatically says, “Git 
i ion he wants but not a di 
: Why disrupt our honorable clan to 
Wj vants an old man’s money?” 
Please, Winona Wilcox, say frankly what you think 
; irl who encourages another ”n husband 
: marriage which can take place or fe steps aside 
; say “encourages him” and the charge must stand against 
: all trespassers. No matter how a rl excuses herself, every 
i honest per by s that no married man makes love to a 
rl unless she bermit 
Wy pr blem is ¢ : lt tir . dey , ettled 
; 
; 
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catches crumbs from the wife’s feast. 

(nd, as is the way with mendicants, she imposes on gen- 
erosity. “Promiscuous petting is unthinkable” for herself but 
she inflicts it on the wife. 

Then there’s the line often used by her kind, “The girl 
and man are braver and better because of their love.’ 

“Bunk” is a handy word and plenty nice enough to apply 
to that idea. No husband ever yet was improved by being 
stolen and shared, but plenty have developed complexes or 
divided interests which spoil their success in other 
undertakings. 

What the trespasser thinks about her feelings would not be 
worth considering did not the result of her abnormal think- 
ing upset the peace of the normal wife. When she menaces 
a home, it to me she not only must be taken into 
account but should be held to an accounting. 

Some of the intruders never think of the wife at all. They 
stumble into the trap nature sets for them and are astounded 
to tind themselves struggling. 


seems 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Two years ago I fell in love with a 
man who stands high in public life. He has a daughter my 
own age. His wife gave me no concern whatever until I was 
convinced that he had no intention of becoming divorced. 


He is wonderful. I love him more than all the world but 
now he says that for my own sake and that of his family, 
I ought to let him go out of my life forever. 





I cannot. So I must always share his affection and take 
econd place. No one knows how I suffer and for no fault 
f my own.—ELSIE. 


How do the sad victims escape a thousand warnings? Do 
they blunder into tragedy because of some flaw in their in- 
telligence? In the following we find the same obtuseness: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Is it wrong to 
pondence with a man after he has 


have exchanged love le 


keep up a corres- 
married another? We 


iter 


ever since his x edding as we did 


This was managed. We were happy four years. We have 
a child. I trusted him just as his wife had done. My life was 
perfect until I discovered that he was making love to a 
younger girl. 

I went home to my parents. I had no comeback after what 
I had done. Again I teach school. Upon my mother who 
ought to be free I have put the burden of raising another 
baby. 

So I say to girls that there is right and there is wrong, and 
girls know the difference. Don’t think you will be saved from 
paying if you let a married man make love to you. Such 
men are weak,they cannot be loyal to any woman.—JEANNE. 


Even when affinities consider their attachment so perfect 
that it is outside of all moral codes, they come to the un- 
happy ending of the ordinary offenders: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am a young girl who has been 
running around with a married man for a year. 

Once a week he takes me to a dance or for a motor ride, 
but he never stays late. Always he says that he has-promised 
his wife he will get home early. When I wanted him to meet 
my train at the Grand Central Station, he couldn’t because 
he had to take his little daughter to the movies and he 
wouldn’t break his promise to her. Never does he break a 
promise to his family, only to me. 

This isn’t fair, but it would ruin my life to give him up. 
I think he ought to be divorced but he won’t discuss it. He 
ought to because I never am happy except when with him 
and the worst of it is that I have to tell endless lies to be 
with him. So I do not respect myself and I’m always won- 
dering if he respects me. Does he?—GINETTE. 


I rather think that only a husband who has been through 
it can tell how a man regards the wife he wrongs and the 
girl he woos. But he never does tell! I suspect he doesn’t 
connect the words “respect” and “disrespect” with eithe: 
woman. He sees what he wants—and grasps it. 
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discriminating taste? . 


you've been eating it for the past six months!” 


T IS often very humorous to observe the man 

who professes unfailing judgment in regard to 

food flavors—who relies on his palate to support 
his judgment—and then to have his palate fail to 
sustain this keen judgment. 


A case in particular—recurring in thousands of dis- 
criminating homes—is that of the salad oil connois- 
seur unwittingly proclaiming that his cook makes the 
finest salad dressings in the world because he uses 


“the finest and most expensive imported salad oil.” 


Whereupon the experienced feminine head of the 
house smiles with her knowledge that this “‘finest 
but tnexpensive salad oil (not imported)” is none 
other than our familiar American product, Mazola. 


The nation-wide popularity of Mazola among the 
wealthy class of American families, however, proves 
the utter needlessness of Mazola sailing under any 
colors other than its own. 


Mazola is an absolutely pure vegetable oil pressed 
from the hearts of full ripened corn kernels. Regard- 
less of its economy, Mazola is purchased solely for 


its genuine wholesomeness, its sanitary method of 


packing, its bland, appetizing flavor and its unex- 
celled qualities for making all varieties of salad 


oa 
dressings. 


To you who may be accustomed to pay high prices 
for imported oils, the invitation is extended to try 
Mazola in French Dressing or Mayonnaise—taste it 


—compare it—have your guests pass judgment. 
You too, will then agree that you can search the 


world over—pay what you will—you can find no 
finer, no better oil than Mazola. 


French Dressing 





& tablespoons Mazola 's teaspoon Salt 
3 tablespoons Lemon Juice 1 teaspoon Sugar 
or Vinegar }6 teaspoon Paprika 


Mix dry ingredients. Add Mazola and 
lemon juice or vinegar and beat until creamy. 
This dressing may be made in larger quan- 
tities and kept in a bottle and shaken as used. 


This is the regulation recipe for French 
Dressing, but the proportions of oil and acid 
may be reversed to make it a little more tart 
for those desiring a sharper dressing. 


A little Chili Sauce or Catsup also gives 
added piquancy. 








free: Send for 64-page Beautifully Illustrated Cook Book. Write Corn Products Refining Company, Dept. 15, Argo, Illinois. 











....... YOu say no one can fool your 


....+ Well, my Dear, 








“Why Chipso helps me more than any 
other laundry soap | have ever used © 


By a4 womdan who has had loosened all the dirt and it simply — [use for washing—cnirso is always 
floated away. The clothes were prac- easier. When I use the washing ma- 

yt) lea most of them tically clean already. chine, I get my suds instantly by pour- 
ing hot water over the cu1pso, and then 

I put in my clothes. cH1pso is simply 


“It was two years ago that I first started ms ie. wonderful for machine work. 

to use cuipso. I tried it because | heard my sy | d . bia 

, ; ane ae ; ec Done ls Y p “T find cuipso as helpful for other 
it made washing easier and quicker. a 


















things as it is for washing. I was simply 
amazed the first time I tried it for 


When I| opened my first package and 
saw the thin white flakes, I said to my- 

ED gee BK ee ; m dishes. 
self, ‘This may be all right for table ; : : 
“T found that I could get hot suds 


linens, sheets and other things which ; 
in the dishpan instantly, just as I did 


are never badly soiled, but I doubt if it 


in the tub, simply by putting the 
CHIPso into the pan and running the 
hot water over it. Then I put the 
dishes in the hot cu1pso suds and all 
traces of food and grease disappeared 


will get the very dirty things clean. 
Nevertheless, I tried it for both. 

“] put the flakes in the tub and 
turned on the hot water. To my sur 
prise, right away it began to bubble up 
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: - ike magic from everything—glasses, 
into the most beautiful suds I ever saw. 2 7 = 


























e, 
‘mm Y 3 “Whenever I came to a piece which 
was spotted, or had very dirty places, 
such as cuffs and neck-bands, I rubbed . 
. . + . . 4 
Fe it a little between my hands and it quickly 4 
‘ 4. E became clean with very little work on 
~*: . i” 4 
at my part. After two rinsings, first hot, i 
as re *n cold, everything was perfectly 
tail 
2 oe clean—as white and fresh and sweet as 
7 it could possibly be. Even colored 
things were clean and the colors as bright 
as ever, not a bit faded. 
. - “Tt makes no difference what method , t 5 alae 
of 4 Va h V \ 
Withow shed in 7 
> a 9 : leo 
his was most amazing to me, as I had china, silver, and pots and pans. 
| been accustomed to shave and melt my “In fact I use cHIPSO r fe arly 
1 soap and altogether it would take me . mtg seg weeds anes, 
h. re. ah everything about the house. It gives 
about half an hour to get tne wasntub ; nah ; fortable feel; ie 
wiedie tow. thé cae 1 ft oll ohh me a pleasant, comfortable fee Ing just 
AC C . ula al 1S - 
Satie ts a tl bak to see the package on the shelf. I guess 
vork in a few minutes with cH1pso. : ae = 
= there are a good many millions of other 
“ aw Pander, wide if : : 
Having such wonderful suds, | women who feel the same way about it.” 
thought 1 would: sce what just soaking Editors note: .Yes, there are, and it 1 
: . tditor’s note: S ‘re are, anc S 
would do. So I let them stand for 20 . . y ; 
; : just that fact which has made cHipso 
minutes : 
Abdi . . . . 
“the most amazing success in the his- 
“When I began to squeeze the suds) tory of household soap.” 
water through and through the clothes PROCTER & GAMBLE 
with my hands, I noticed that the suds 
siete -_ 
\ The most amazing success in hii. of household | 
d J 2OUSENOLA SOAP | /7 
( aA “oN _ A apt AE Se nile ip. one ee ie ( ) 
; \ J i} 4 
S gy 








